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Tough going 
brings out the 


This special bearing 
design protects Reli- 
ance Precision-Built 
Motors indefinitely! 


Reliance Totally-Enclosed, Fan-Cooled, Precision-Built 
Motor. For convenience, conduit box of Reliance Motors 
may be mounted in any of four positions or completely 
eliminated, as shown here. 











... in Totally-Enclosed 
RELIANCE 2ecccscon-BucleMOTORS 


Wherever motors operate frequently under abnormal con- 
ditions, Totally-Enclosed, Fan-Cooled Reliance A-c. Motors 
continually amaze users by their longer life. That important 
extra protection they have—against moisture in the air, 
against liquids splashed or streamed right on them, against 
dust and abrasives— pays so much more than it costs! 


There’s extra protection inside, too—to make that longer 
life of dependable service doubly sure. Ventilation that licks 
the heat problem is provided by air drawn through end 


‘bracket and directed by baffles through streamlined passages. 


Thirteen-point winding treatment includes six spe- 
cial steps to assure the most effective insulation pos- 
sible. And an improved bearing design eliminates 
all lubrication worries! Write today for Bulletin 
C-125 (Bulletin C-218 if interested in D-c. motors). 
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“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’’ 
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These gears demonstrate basic advantages secured tently long, dependable performance of Nickel} 


alloy steels in heavy-duty service, make their : 
economy self-evident. Improve your products orf 
equipment by specifying vital parts in Nickelf 
alloy steels. a 


by using Nickel alloy steels... 


Steels that not only provide increased resistance 
to shock and high tooth pressure . . . but, in addi- 
tion, are readily machinable and respond to heat 
treatment with minimum distortion. 


















Pinions, gears and shafts of the Nickel-molyb- 
denum steels used in this transmission provide ex- 
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Types 4620 and 4820 steels are supplemented Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund 
. . . ; of useful information on the selection, fabrication, treatment 
by the use of 4320 Nickel-chromium-moly bdenum and performance of engineering alloy steels, stainless steels, 
steel . cast irons, copper-base and other alloys containing Nickel. 
ce for some parts This information is yours for the asking. Write for ‘List A’ 
: . : ° of available publications. 
High load carrying capacity, and the consis- 
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PLAN IS TOO INVOLVED: 














Public discussion of the Marshall Plan now has been extensive enough to 
demonstrate at least two points. One is that a majority of the people favors 
some kind of American aid that will help Europeans to help themselves. The 
other is that most of the adverse criticism of the plan is based upon fear that 
our government will be so inefficient in administering it that much of the 
people’s contributions to Europe will be wasted. 

Government officials who are trying to “sell’’ the Marshall Plan to the 
public should not be too thin-skinned about this fear of waste. The waste in 
relief during the depression, in UNRRA, in the $3.5 billion loan to Britain and 
in numerous other disbursements of American largesse at the hands of the in- 
cumbent government administration makes it perfectly natural that the aver- 
age citizen should be concerned about how aid under the Marshall Plan is to 
be handled. 

One way for proponents of the plan to break down this suspicion is to 
clarify the purpose of the plan and to emphasize more strongly the idea that 
aid is not to be extended beyond the minimum point necessary to give the re- 
cipients a running start toward recovery. 

Recently a number of industrialists from the European continent have 
been telling American friends that they hope the Marshall Plan will not dump 
too much money or goods upon their respective goverments to be distributed 
down through the economic structure according to political discretion. They say 
this not only would lead to excessive waste, but also would discourage private 
enterprise, which is just beginning to regain confidence. 

Similarly, a group of Chinese, asking for modest assistance from America, 
writes that “if we can obtain new machineries from your country, we can raise 
a favorable amount of capital from our own countrymen, as they will realize 
profits can be made from our enterprise.” 

In many parts of the world emergency food and fuel, plus enough additional 
assistance to restore confidence among individual businessmen will be sufficient 
to start a nation on the road to recovery. If this is the primary aim of the 
Marshall Plan and that fact is emphasized, it can be sold to the American public. 


* * * 
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controls. When they read that the Department 


Seems to be very enthusiastic about the so-called 
voluntary allocation plan. The lukewarm atti- 
tude toward it is evident not only in the indus- 
trial sections of the country but also in the of- 
fices of government buildings in Washington. 
One reason why industrialists are doubtful 
about voluntary allocation—and more so about 
compulsory allocation—is that they see in it a 
return to the red tape, delay, confusion, slow- 
down and interruption that marked industry’s 
dealings with official Washington under wartime 


of Commerce has sent out a call for 700 new 
employees to work on allocation, they envision 
a resurgence of ineffective government bureauc- 
racy that cannot help but interfere with the 
nation’s smooth-running production machine of 
today, which has finally gained momentum af- 
ter numerous postwar interruptions. 

In Washington many persons in government 
are working hard to make the voluntary plan 
work, but there are others who want compul- 
sory allocation badly enough to hope that vol- 
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untary measures will fail. Naturally persons 
of this school cannot be enthusiastic about vol- 
untary allocation activities. 

Unfortunately, much of the present work on 
allocations is being done more or less blindly, 
because the actual requirements of ERP are not 
known. There may be a slight chance that once 
the actual volume of ERP aid is defined in de- 
tail, materials can be provided for it without re- 
sort to elaborate bureaucratic allocations. 

—pp. 45, 59 


SHIPYARDS ARE BUSIER: Only a 


short time ago American shipbuilders were la- 
menting the low rate of activity in shipyards 
and the paucity of new orders. Today the pros- 
pect is somewhat brighter, due in a large meas- 
ure to a sudden discovery that there is an acute 
shortage of tankers. 

The Maritime Commission has disposed of all 
but 20 of the 777 tankers it had at the end of 
the war. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. re- 
cently booked orders for 11 tankers and Beth- 
lehem has received orders for four, plus addi- 
tional work to keep its Sparrows Point yard 
busy for two years. 

Demand for new cargo carriers, coupled with 
the current pressure to break up obsolete ves- 
sels for scrap, should improve the outlook for 
shipyards appreciably. —pp. 52, 54, 62 


* % * 


CHINA STEEL AND ERP: State De- 


partment is expected to recommend to Congress 
a long-range Chinese rehabilitation program to 
be a counterpart of ERP. A “must” on the 
program will be rehabilitating steel plants in 
Manchuria. 

The plants referred to probably include those 
at Anshan, Manchuria. At Anshan were 9 blast 
furnaces, 12 open hearths and some rolling 
mills. Late in 1945, Russians stripped six of 
the blast furnaces, six of the open hearths and 
removed most of the rolling mill equipment. In 
1946 the Chinese Communist Army dynamited 
the three blast furnaces which the Russians had 
spared. 

Late news dispatches hint that Anshan is in 
the hands of the Chinese Communist Army. 
Much as the United States may wish to help 
China, it seems futile to revive her Manchurian 
steel industry as long as the enemy holds it or 
threatens it. 

On the other hand, one goal of ERP is to 
build up the 16 recipient European nations so 
that they can be exporting goods on a substan- 


tial scale by 1952. If the world is to absorb 
these exports, China must be capable of import- 
ing European goods on a prewar scale by 1952. 
Any way one looks at it, China is tied in with 
the Marshall Plan in an ee way. —p. 52 


RUSSIA IS “yn FACTOR: United 


States Steel Export Co. estimates that steel in- 
got output throughout the world in 1947 was 
152,676,000 net tons. In the Jan. 5, 1948, issue 
of this publication, our editors estimated world 
steel production in 1947 at 140,125,000 gross 
tons, which are equivalent to 156,940,000 net 
tons. 

Our estimate, which was actually made early 
last December, is 4,264,000 tons above that of 
the Export company. The discrepancy lies chief- 
ly in the production attributed to Russia. U. S. 
Steel Export credits USSR with 20 million tons, 
with a question mark. Our editors credited the 
Soviets with 22 million gross tons, the equiva- 
lent of 24,640,000 net tons. In trying to guess 
what went on behind the iron curtain, we were 
4,640,000 net tons more liberal than the Export 
company estimators. 

This more than accounts for the discrepancy 
in world totals and indicates that the estimates 
of both compilers check quite closely on the 
outputs of other — nations. —p. 56 


ne 


TRY THIS EXPERIMENT: In spite of 


the heavy emphasis placed upon the importance 
of materials handling during and since World 
War II, there still are almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for reducing costs by co-ordinating ma- 
terials handling operations with the manufac- 
turing cycle. 

One authority declares that manufacturers 
still are prone to bury the cost of materials 
handling in the overhead burden or to include 
it along with other operations. “We have gone 
to great lengths to find out what our drilling, 
turning, milling, painting and other operations 
cost,” he says, ‘‘yet the handling of the product 
between these same operations has been entire- 
ly overlooked or only given a passing thought.”’ 

If you have not already done so, why not seg- 
regate your handling costs per unit to see where 
you stand? The experiment may open the door 
to worthwhile savings. —p. 74 
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Engineering News, P. 73 


ALLOCATIONS—Red tape is binding tightly on the voluntary allocations 
program for steel and other scarce materials and progress in setting up the 
machinery is distressingly slow. Opinion is increasing that unless the program 
soon gets a shot in the arm in form of co-ordinated direction the whole attempt 
will prove to be a dud (p. 45). The automotive industry is openly opposed to 
any allocations program (p. 59), either voluntary or compulsory. 


WAR SURPLUS TO SCRAP—Recovery of ferrous scrap from war surplus 
materials would be accelerated by a bill (p. 48) pending in the Senate and 
supported by the steel industry. The measure, offered by Sen. Edward Mar- 
tin, chairman of the Steel Subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, provides that all ferrous surplus materials in the hands of the War As- 
sets Administration or other government agencies, be offered for sale to the 
general public on a competitive basis for 60 days, then sold as scrap to the 
highest bidder. Return of government-controlled scrap in foreign areas also 
is provided. 


STOCKPILING—Strategic and critical materials are being stockpiled at a 
faster rate, indicating the availability of these materials is improving (p. 57). 
Purchases in the last half of 1947 totaled $117 million. The five-year stock- 
piling program, started in July, 1946, will involve acquisition of $3,154 mil- 
lion of materials. 


WORLD PRODUCTION-—Steel output of all countries in 1947 is estimated at 
more than 152 million net tons, an increase of 2.3 per cent over 1937. A gain 
of 28,975,000 tons by the United States more than compensates for sharp 
declines in other countries, particularly Germany and Japan. Russia’s out- 
put is estimated roughly at 20 million tons, is expected to increase to 25.4 mil- 
lion tons by 1950. 


EARNINGS—While 1947 reports by steel producers show large dollar totals, 
profits per dollar of sales increased only moderately, from 5.5 per cent in 1946 
to 5.9 per cent in 1947 (p. 48). Twelve companies, representing 77.8 per cent 
of ingot capacity, earned $340 million in 1947, compared with $222 million 
in 1946. 


EXPANSION—Huge sums continue to be poured into steelworks expansion. 
Often the new facilities are designed to equalize the plusses and minusses of 
present capacity, and to increase output from existing plant. Bethlehem Steel 
has authorized $105 million (p. 62) for further expansion; about half will 
be spent for improving and expanding raw materials facilities. United States 
Steel will start operation of 10 of 13 major new facilities (p. 49) this year. The 
132-inch plate mill at Geneva, Utah, is being remodeled to roll hot strip and 
will be ready for operation in about a year. Kaiser-Frazer has purchased (p. 
49) a surplus blast furnace, coke plant and related equipment at Ironton, Utah. 


TANKERS—Outstanding liquidation job has been the disposition by the Mari- 
time Commission of 777 tankers under its control at the end of the war (p. 52). 
Two hundred sixty tankers have been turned back to the oil companies from 
which they were requisitioned; 140 were sold for operation under foreign 
flags; 50 set aside for the Navy; 327 sold to domestic oil companies. Necessity 
for overseas transportation of petroleum products is expected to cause short- 
age of tanker capacity for a long time to come. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES—Enormity of the task of compiling detailed steel 
price records required by the Federal Trade Commission for hearings on its 
complaint against steel industry pricing policies was related by industry rep- 
resentatives as hearings were resumed in Washington last week (p. 50). Some 
attorneys expect the case to drag on for years. .. . Harry Ferguson, tractor 
builder and erstwhile Ford associate, is building a $10 million assembly plant 
in Detroit (p. 59). . . . Good machine tools sales during the last quarter are 
encouraging builders to hope (p. 51) for a more active year in 1948... . French 
coal production (p. 55) is increasing following termination of recent strikes... . 
Industrial production (p. 64) is reflecting interruptions caused by fuel shortages. 


Market Summary, P. 119 
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Shop men agree that Inland Hi-Steel can be readily welded by con. 


ventional methods including arc, spot, resistance, or flash methods, 


ik High- Strength Steel 
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that Is Easy to Fabricate 


Inland Hi-Steel can be worked and 
welded by conventional methods 


be heat treated, if desired. In 
addition, it is easily welded, 
sawed, sheared, punched, and 
machined. 


HERE'S no need to buy new 

fabricating equipment, rede- 
sign present machinery, or to 
change shop methods when you 
switch to Inland Hi-Steel. Inland Hi-Steel has a working 
stress nearly twice that of ordi- 
nary structural steel, a fatigue 
strength approximately one-third 
greater, 4 to 5 times the resistance 
to corrosion, and high abrasion 
resistance. 


This amazing high-strength, 
low-alloy steel is ductile. It can 
be worked easily, either hot or 
cold, with the fabricating equip- 
ment you’re now using. Hi-Steel 
does not change its characteristics 


during normal cooling, but it can An even higher yield point can 


be achieved in many applications 
by precipitation hardening, a sim- 
ple low-temperature heat treat- 
ment. We will be glad to furnish 
you with additional information 
on this process. 


To make larger tonnages avail- 
able to you, other steel companies 
have been licensed to make this 
superior product. Write for Bul- 
letin No. 11. INLAND STEEL 
CO., 38S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Daven- 
port, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, New York, 
St. Louis, and St. Paul. 


Hi-Steel meets the requirements of SAE Specification 950 








Available in rd 
Many Forms 
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THE LOW-ALLOY, HI-STRENGTH STEEL 
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accomplishment to date small. Many 
angles of overall problem necessitate 
numerous conferences. Opinion gains 
that setup will prove dud unless 
co-ordinated direction is applied 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


THE VOLUNTARY allocations pro- 
gram is turning out to be one of the 
finest examples of ineffectual govern- 
ment bureaucracy that Washington 
has seen in many a day. 

Literally hundreds of employees in 
State, Labor, Interior, 
Justice and other departments, and 
agencies like the Office of Defense 
Transportation, are hard at work on 
it. But actual accomplishment is 
small. 

One department has to wait for 
another: For example, Commerce 
will not know how much steel to 
allocate for European requirements 
until it gets the breakdown from 
State, and State will be unable to 
provide the necessary information un- 
til it gets authority from Congress. 

Involves Many Angles—Then, there 
are all sorts of angles that have 
to be considered. The two Small 
Business Committees, for example, 
are very anxious to prevent the allo- 
cations program from putting small 
business out of business through the 
cutting off of materials. Political con- 
siderations make it extremely inad- 
visable to take any major steps with- 
out consulting labor; there is to be 
a top labor committee in the Office of 
Industry Co-operation consisting of 
5 or 6 men each from CIO and AFL, 
and, in addition, there is to be a 
labor committee for “advice and con- 
Sultation” on each individual alloca- 
tion program. 

There are many, many angles that 
call for consideration, with the result 
that allocations conferences are. go- 


Commerce, 


Steel Allocation 
Program Shaping 
Up At Slow Pace 


Hundreds of government employees 
hard at work on plans but actual 















ing on all 
the time—so 
much so, in 
fact, that it 
is possible to 
get hold of 
key men in 
the setup on- 
ly for a few 
minutes now 
and then as 
they recess 
between con- 
ferences or 
grab a sand- 
wich in or- 
der to resume 
an interrupt- 
ed meeting. 

In Each Other’s Way—To be en- 
tirely fair, there are many able, 
conscientious men in the picture, but 
they have to wait on each other’s 
decisions, and they get in each 
other’s way. Hence, as things are 
now going, it will take a very long 
time before the voluntary allocations 
setup really will be ready to go to 
work. Opinion rapidly is growing in 
Washington that, unless some co-or- 
dinated direction is applied to the 
voluntary allocations program soon, 
it is going to prove a dud. 

If members of the Steel Producers 
Advisory Committee left the con- 
ference of Jan. 30 with Secretary 
Harriman and his retinue of officials 
with a feeling that little had been 
accomplished their state of mind 
can easily be understood. The only 
definite news handed to them was 


hydride bath. Temperature measuring instruments and 
control are shown on wail in background 


that the plan to swell freight car 
production to 14,000 units a month 
had been abandoned and that the 
present schedule of 10,000 a month 
would be continued for the present 
time. 

Harriman Explains—Secretary Har- 
riman explained this decision came 
about for these reasons: 1—There is 
no sense in expanding the freight car 
production until the need for freight 
cars can be weighed against other 
items fabricated of steel—-and there 
is not yet sufficient information 
about the needs in these other 
brackets; 2—no allocations requests 
should be made until the need for 
them has been thoroughly demon- 
strated; 3—no attempt should be 
made to set up a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of allocation requests without 
a preliminary investigation of the 
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Large plate of clad steel is being lowered into sodium hy- 
dride bath in new descaling equipment installed by Lukens 
Steel Co. at Coatesville, Pa. Plate has been preheated in 
furnace at left. In the six burner pots to left of bath, ex- 
cess hydrogen is burned off to show that it is being fed 
properly to maintain the proper solution in the sodium 












































HOSE TAKES A BEATING: Pneumatic air drills at Granby Dam, part 

of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, afford a rugged test for 

Goodyear Redwing hose, designed especially for severe abrasive opera- 

tions and incorporating a cushioning hose cover. When completed, 

the Granby Dam will be 885 feet long, 232 feet high and will provide 
storage for more than 482,000 acre feet of water 
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results to the economy as a whole. 
Unsound allocation requests, said Mr. 
Harriman, might cause needless hard- 
ship to small manufacturers, to labor 
and the public. 


Mr. Harriman and his aides ex- 
plained to the steel men the details 
of voluntary allocations procedure as 
they have been worked out, and con- 
veyed the assurances of Justice De- 
partment that nobody would be pros- 
ecuted for anti-trust law violations 
for reaching agreements with the 
government under Public Law 395. 
It was also explained to the steel 
men that four “areas” now are being 
studied in connection with contem- 
plated steel allocations—farm machin- 
ery, freight cars, petroleum equipment 
and housing needs—but, aside from 
the decision to hold freight car pro- 
duction to the present level of 10,000 
monthly, no decisions had _ been 
reached as to how much increased 
output is needed in the other “areas.” 


Production Discussed— Also dis- 
cussed at the 31-hour conference 
with the steel committee were ques- 
tions having to do with maintenance 
of production. The steel men were 
informed about the President’s recent 
directive under which all government 
departments and agencies having 
scrap are to get it to the market 
as speedily as possible. They also 
were told that the Commerce Depart- 
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ment has obtained assurances from 
some 20 important industries—farm 
machinery, automobile, etc., that they 
would urge their members to launch 
scrap drives. 

The difficult supply situation in 
coking coal also was discussed but 
no important developments revealed. 

Secretary Harriman’s intensified 
preoccupation over the difficulties 
that many small consumers are hav- 
ing in obtaining steel arises to 
some extent from the many letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls and person- 
al visits from steel consumers. At a 
press conference Mr. Harriman 
admitted that there is absolutely 
nothing that the government can do 
to help consumers get more steel. 


Can’t Even Guess—Questioned as 
to how much steel may be called for 
under the voluntary allocations pro- 
gram, Secretary Harriman said he 
could not make even an approximate 
guess. So far, he went on, steel al- 
locations will call for about 1 million 
tons more steel in 1948 than in 1947. 
This is due to the fact that the 
freight car production finally has 
been gotten up to the original goal 
of 10,000 cars a month, and also to 
the fact that the steel industry now 
is to supply maintenance and repair 
steel at a rate of 85,000 tons monthly 
as compared with 75,000 tons month- 
ly last year. 


Beyond this 1 million tons, saig 
Mr. Harriman, he had not even 
approximate idea as to how much 
steel will be called for by allocations 
In response to persistent questio 
he said the total allocations, ove, 
and above present consumption, 
would come to well under 10 per cc: 
of present production (in the neig! 
borhood of 6,500,000 tons of finished 
rolled products) but he warned that 
he was using this figure just for pur- 
poses of illustration. 


Consider Railroad Needs—One of 
his important recent meetings has 
been with representatives of the 
railroads, said Mr. Harriman, and to 
this group he stressed several points. 
He asked the railroads to launch a 
study to determine what steel needs 
can be deferred until later on, as 
contrasted with those that must be 
filled immediately; this took in both 
new construction and maintenance 
and repair work, he said. He also 
asked for inventory controls. 

The Commerce Department will 
meet again with the steel men at a 
time to be set later on, said Mr. Har- 
riman. At that meeting, he intimated, 
he may discuss relative essentiality 
of current uses of steel. This is a 
matter which is receiving study in 
the Commerce Department. In brief, 
the thinking is this: Some steel uses 
at present are more important from 
the overall national standpoint than 
others; in the event of an emergency 
situation it might be necessary to 
issue some limitation orders. But 
there is no present intention of ex- 
ercising such discriminatory measures 
even if Congress were to give the 
President the necessary powers; it is 
simply a matter of making studies 
beforehand so as to be ready with a 
limitations program should an emer- 
gency develop. There is no desire un- 
der present conditions to interfere 
with anybody’s current utilization of 
steel. 

In response to a question, Mr. 
Harriman said he still feels that the 
administration needs mandatory 
powers in order to fight inflation. 
Under Public Law 395, he said, the 
government has no power to wipe 
out and prevent “gray” markets. 

Of significance to all lines of busi- 
ness was Mr. Harriman’s admission, 
in response to a question, that the 
Commerce Department is studying 
the problem of diverting materials 
from manufacturers of high-priced 
luxury goods to those making similar 
low-priced products. 


Further Study Needed—As to the 
four “area” programs on which inter- 
agency studies are being made, there 
is much ground still to be covered. 
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Fousing needs will not present un- 
gue difficulties since so much atten- 
tion already has been devoted to 
housing. In this field the trouble 
has been caused mainly by conditions 
of imbalance. If some nail producers 
need more steel, or some of the 
castings people need more pig iron or 
scrap, the matter of getting ma- 
terials to them through allocations 
will be taken up. 

In the field of farm equipment 
there is very little basic informa- 
tion on which to proceed. The De- 
partment of Agriculture now is comb- 
ing the field to determine which 
kinds of farm equipment or machin- 
ery are in short supply. 

The matter of allocating steel for 
the railroads, as indicated above, is 
under good control as a result of 
co-operation between the steel in- 
dustry and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

That leaves petroleum still to be 
considered—and here there is a 
real job ahead. Reliance will be 
largely on the petroleum industry's 
own recommendations. At the pres- 
ent time the petroleum industry — 
as a result of a study by the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of 
America—has completed only one in- 
vestigation. This covers the require- 
ments for drilling new wells. The 
association has come up with two 
sets of figures—one of which rep- 
resents “minimum” and the other 
“normal” needs. 

The estimates for “minimum” needs 
are 1,245,000 tons of drill pipe and 
casing in 1948; 1,270,000 in 1949; 


1,300,000 in 1950 and 1,325,000 in 
1951. The estimates for “normal” 
needs are 1,450,000 tons in 1948; 


1,475,000 in 1949; 1,505,000 in 1950 


‘ and 1,530,000 in 1951. The “normal” 


estimates include tonnage necessary, 
in the opinion of the association, to 
bring in new wells at a rate which 
will at least balance withdrawals for 
consumption. That these estimates 
are not out of the way seems indi- 
cated by the fact that domestic 
consumption of drill pipe and casing 
in past peacetime years has averaged 
around 1 million tons excepting for 
1947 when the tonnage reflected a 
slight jump. Preliminary estimates 
are that domestic shipments of drill 
Pipe and casing in 1947 came to 
around 1,100,000 tons. 

Estimates Provide Start — These 
estimates—the work of Russell B. 
Brown, general counsel, and Minor S. 
Jameson Jr., economist, of the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of 
America—have been received as a 
fine start in the direction of setting 
steel requirements sights for the 
industry. Now the National Petrole- 
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um Council has set up a committee 
to conduct similar studies on other 
requirements of the petroleum in- 
dustry—tankers, tank cars, line pipe, 
refinery steel, field storage tanks and 
distribution facilities, etc. It con- 
sists of 22 well-known oil men and 
is headed by Russell B. Brown as 
chairman. After this committee puts 
in its report—a job slated for com- 
pletion by the end of February- 
Interior hopes to put Commerce in 
a position to make some steel alloca- 
tion requests for the petroleum field. 

One of the ideas now being explored 
by the Commerce Department in 
liaison with the State Department 
is that of shifting a large part of 
our present and future steel export 
load on Germany. While Germany 
is authorized to increase production 
by easy stages up to 10 million 
tons of ingots annually by 1951, her 
present production is in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 million tons. The pos- 
sibilities of expanding the German 
production to 10 million is being 
studied. 

Chief of the initial commodity di- 
vision of the Office of Industry Co- 
operation—the Iron & Steel Division 


is a well-known steel man who 
on Feb. 2 started to work full-time 
for the government. He is Melvin 
W. Cole, western sales manager for 
Bethlehem Steel Co. with headquar- 
ters in Detroit. 


Another industrial leader given a 
chore as a part of the anti-inflation 
fight is Charles E. Wilson, General 
Motors Corp. Mr. Wilson heads a 
committee selected from Commerce's 
Business Advisory Council which will 
study the possibility for speeding up 
turn-around time for railroad cars. 


Formalizing order for the adminis- 
tration of the voluntary agreements 
program has been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This is not- 
able chiefly for the expressed deter- 
mination to do all possible to safe- 
guard the position of small busi- 
ness. It is accompanied by a White 
House memorandum defining what 
constitutes a “small business.” It 
also is accompanied by a copy of 
Attorney General Tom Clark’s assur- 
ance that members of industry ad- 
visory committees serving under 
Public Law 395 will not be sub- 
ject to antitrust law prosecutions. 





Present, Past and Pending 





at their annual meeting April 15. 


Philco Corp. 





@ AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. SEEKS NAME CHANGE 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—Shareholders of American Rolling Mill Co. will be 
asked to authorize a change in company's name to Armco Steel Corp. 


m@ 1948 CADILLACS TO CARRY HIGHER PRICE TAGS 


DETROIT—Cadillac Motor Car Division, General Motors Corp., announces 
prices of 1948 models will average 9.8 per cent above last year’s. 


@ BASIC REFRACTORIES TO ADD BASIC BRICK TO LINE 


CLEVELAND—Maple Grove, O., plant of Basic Refractories Inc. will be 
expanded to provide facilities for manufacture of basic brick for 
lining rotary kilns, industrial furnaces and basic open-hearth and 
electric steel furnaces. Company heretofore has concentrated on pro- 
duction of granular dolomite, magnesia and chrome refractories. 


@ PHILCO REDUCES REFRIGERATOR, RADIO PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA—Price reductions ranging up to 6 per cent on 1946 re- 
frigerator models and up to 25 per cent on new model radios as the re- 
sult of improved manufacturing techniques have been announced by 


@ TWIN COACH CUTS BACK BUS OUTPUT 


KENT, O.—Rate of motor coach production by Twin Coach Co. was re- 
duced from 10 a day to 8 a day beginning Feb. 1. Previous rate estab- 
lished last May was higher than was expected to be maintained. 


@ PORTSMOUTH STEEL BUYS COAL PROPERTIES 
PORTSMOUTH, O.—Portsmouth Steel Corp. has acquired the coal oper- 
ation of Tierney Mining Co. at Stone, Ky. Purchase involves ‘“consider- 
able” area of undeveloped coal lands and a mine. 


@ CURTISS-WRIGHT DEVELOPS UNUSUAL ENGINE 


NEW YORK—A “compound” engine which reportedly develops 20 to 25 
per cent more horsepower than conventional piston engines with 10 to 
15 per cent less fuel has been developed by Curtiss-Wright Corp. 























High Output Boosts Earnings 


Preliminary reports indicate steel industry’s 1947 net 
income is approximately 50 per cent above that of 
1946. Percentage of profit on sales shows little change 


THROUGH near-capacity operations 
and a big increase in dollar volume 
of sales the steel industry in 1947 
increased its net earnings approxi- 
mately 50 per cent over those of 1946, 
compilation of preliminary reports 
indicates. However, there apparently 
was little change in percentage of 
profit on sales. 

The accompanying compilation 
shows that 12 steel producers, whose 
fiscal year ended Dec. 31, and who 
represent 77.8 per cent of the nation’s 
ingot capacity, had aggregate net 
earnings of $340,304,703 in 1947, 52 
per cent above their $222,796,644 in 
1946. However, eight of those com- 
panies, whose sales figures were 
available, showed total sales reven- 
ues of $4,928,052,698, a 41 per cent 
increase over their $3,495,259,024 in 
1946. As those eight companies had 
aggregate net earnings of $295,106,- 
896 in 1947 against $193,664,450 in 
1946, the percentage of profit on 
sales of those eight producers was 
5.9 per cent in 1947, compared with 
5.5 per cent the preceding year. 

One Reports Decline—Only one of 
the 12 companies reports net profit 
was lower in 1947 than in 1946. Like- 
wise, only one company shows a 
lower net profit in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1947 than in the third quar- 


ter of that year. However, three of 
the 12 producers had lower net profit 
in the fourth quarter of 1947 than 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 

Contributing substantially to the 
increase in net earnings was_ the 
ability of the steel industry to pro- 
duce ingots at a rate of 92.9 per cent 
of capacity in 1947, compared with 
72.7 per cent in 1946 when strikes 
seriously curtailed operations. 

With demand for steel far in excess 
of production it was only natural 
that billings would increase in con- 
junction with a substantial increase 
in the rate of operations. Also con- 
tributing to the increased dollar vol- 
ume of billings in 1947 were rises in 
steel prices. To some extent earn- 
ings in 1947 were favorably affected 
by consumption of raw materials in- 
ventories carried over from 1946 at 
values substantially lower than cur- 
rent market values. 


Bill Pending To 
Recover U.S. Scrap 


LEGISLATION to speed recovery of 
steel scrap from government §sur- 
pluses and installations was _ intro- 
duced last week by Sen. Edward Mar- 


tin (R., Pa.), chairman, Steel § 
committee of the Senate Small Bi 
ness Committee. 


This legislation, prepared in ¢ 
nection with the Steel Subcomn 
tee’s recent investigation and rep 
on the scrap shortage situation (Stec] 
Supply and Distribution, Report Wo. 
825), sponsors national recognition of 
the urgent need for scrap in order to 
maintain steel production. 

The bill S. 2109, proposes that all 
surplus property of ferrous content, 
held by the War Assets Administra- 
tion, or in the hands of owning gov- 
ernment agencies to be declared sur- 
plus, shall be offered for sale to the 
general public on a competitive basis 
for a period of 60 days. All remain- 
ing property, after this public offer- 
ing is satisfied, shall be sold as scrap 
to the highest bidder. 

Return Foreign Scrap-——-The bill 
also provides for return of scrap “un- 
der the control of the government in 
foreign .areas. Such scrap shall be 
sold to citizens, who in turn will be 
required to return the scrap to this 
country. The bill sets a six months’ 
deadline for the negotiation of such 
contracts, and one year as the time 
limit for the collection and return of 
the scrap. 

Strong approval of the principles 
of the Senate bill is expressed by 
Robert W. Wolcott, chairman, Stee! 
Foundry & Scrap Industries’ Com- 
mittee for Expediting Iron & Steel 
Scrap. 

John Steelman, assistant to th 


(Please turn to Page 138) 


Summary of Net Earnings of Steel Producers 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Sharon Steel Corp. 

United States Steel Corp. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Totals 


Steel Producers with Fiscal Years 
Ended at Dates Other than Dec. 31: 
++A. M. Byers Co. 

*Carpenter Steel Co. 

*Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
+Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
tLukens Steel Co. 


*Loss. +Year ended June 30. tYears ended Oct. 4, 1947 and Oct. 5, 1946. 


Finishing Capacity Only: 


Superior Steel Corp. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
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++Year ended Sept. 30. 


Year Ended Dec. 31 Fourth Qtr. Third Qtr. Fourth Qtr. 
1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
$ 6,002,657 $6,599,346 $1,448,685 $1,036,332 $2,040,207 
1,721,111 11,344 530,708 401,280 141,159 
51,088,375 41,731,931 12,377,647 10,211,336 11,937,281 
1,191,858 439,777 702,355 97,281 251,050 
29,888,558 15,556,897 8,096,975 7,670,295 5,656,124 
22,383,591 10,854,084 5,700,853 4,979,482 4,744,824 
26,838,788 20,461,651 6,935,133 6,802,840 6,520,331 
31,018,409 16,033,468 7,906,778 6,380,016 6,539,054 
6,722,000 2,857,856 1,965,649 1,371,186 815,506 
126,704,272 88,622,475 29,397,811 28,735,082 31,154,581 
10,445,161 5,372,910 2,014,900 2,640,189 2,184,869 
26,299,923 14,254,905 6,853,087 5,817,698 5,078,510 
$340,304,703 $222,796,644 $83,930,581 $76,143,017 $77,063,496 
Fiscal Years Ended in Fourth Qtr. Third Qtr. Fourth Qtr. 
1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
$1,685,093 $ 149,530 
2,298,071 1,629,206 $ 341,789 $ 250,631 $ 698,523 
4,329,991 334,751* 1,533,110 1,397,904 876,310 
4,837,955 2,109,951 1,110,058 816,456 1,175,392 
2,697,117 480,247* 


——Year Ended Dec. 31— Fourth Qtr. Third Qtr. Fourth Qtr. 
1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
$1,116,419 $981,688 $175,004 $282,064 $308, 265 
1,688,858 1,066,630 266,923 379,966 347,983 
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Expect Geneva 
To Be Rolling 
Coils in Year 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ANOTHER important step toward re- 
lieving the acute shortage of steel 
sheets on the West Coast will be 
started this month when Geneva 
Steel Co. begins reconversion of its 
Utah mill to provide facilities for the 
manufacture of light gage flat-rolled 
steel in hot-rolled coils. 

Geneva had planned to start con- 
struction of the coil mill months ago, 
but because of heavy orders for plates 
which are being fabricated into large 
diameter pipe for new natural gas 
lines in the West, the project was 
delayed. 

Although no completion date has 
been set, it is believed the new facili- 
ties will be in operation by the first 
quarter of next year. 

Will Ship to Coast—-When the 
coil mill is completed and deliveries 
begin, the hot-rolled coils will be sent 
to Columbia Steel Co.’s new rolling 
mill at Pittsburg, Calif., in the San 
Francisco area, for conversion into 
cold-rolled sheets and tinplate. 

This new Columbia plant, now in 
final stages of completion, will event- 
ually use 386,000 tons of coils annual- 
ly from Geneva. 

In addition, a similar cold-reduction 
mill of 300,000 tons annual capacity 
is planned for the southern California 
area by Columbia. 


Utah Blast Furnace, Coke 


Ovens Bought by Kaiser 


To reinforce supplies of pig iron 
for foundry sources and to provide 
additional tonnage to exchange for 
finished steel, Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
Willow Run, Mich., has purchased 
a blast furnace, coke ovens and re- 
lated equipment in Utah from the 
War Assets Administration. Purchase 
price was $1,150,000 and original cost 
of the plants was $13 million. 

The furnace, moved during the war 
from Joliet, Ill., is located at Iron- 
ton, near Provo, Utah, and was op- 


erated by the United States Steel 
Corp. during the war. Capacity is 


300,000 net tons of pig iron yearly. 

The purchase includes 500 beehive 
coke ovens at Dragerton, Utah, 4 
miles from the Price coal fields, and 
110 miles from the blast furnace. 
They have capacity of 800 net tons 
daily, and will be rehabilitated for 
operation in May. 
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J. E. O'LEARY 


Plate Fabricators Group 
Headed by J. E. O'Leary 


J. E. O’Leary, second vice president 
and sales manager, Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Steel Plate 
Fabricators Association at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 30. 


Mr. O’Leary succeeds Merle J. 


Trees, chairman, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago, who had served 
as president for 14 years, since the 
association was established. 

A resolution honoring and com- 
mending Mr. Trees for his long serv- 
ice was adopted at the meeting. 

Prior to his elevation to the presi- 
cency, Mr. O’Leary had held the post 
of vice president. 

Association officers re-elected were: 
B. P. McDaniel, manager of plate 
sales, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., vice president; William S. 
Wheeler, president, Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Corp., New Castle, Pa., 
treasurer; J. Dwight Evans, 37 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, secretary; 
and Tom R. Wyles, 37 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, executive director. 

The executive committee for the 
coming year will be composed of E. N. 
Gosselin, president, Graver Tank & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., East Chicago, Ind., 


chairman; Mr. McDaniel; E. E. 
Michaels, vice president, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; Mr. 


O’Leary; and Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Michaels and R. W. Creamer, 
partner, Creamer & Dunlap, Tulsa, 
Okla., were two new directors elected, 

Next annual meeting will be held 
in Chicago in January, 1949. 


U.S. Steel Expansion Program Progressing 


TEN of 13 new major facilities now 
under construction by United States 
Steel Corp. will begin operations this 
year. These are the principal 
ments in U. S. Steel’s $500 million 
development program. 

The following approximate dates 
have been set for completion of the 
13 major projects: 

1. Two new modern blast furnaces 
at South Chicago works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. quarter, 
1948. 

2. Increase in the cold-rolled strip 
and tin plate productive capacity at 
Gary (Ind.) Sheet & Tin mill of Car- 
negie-Illinois-fourth quarter, 1948. 

3. Additional tubemaking facilities 
at the Gary (Ind.) works of National 
Tube Co. and construction program 
of the company at Lorain, O.~ first 
quarter, 1949. 

4. New stainless steel wire mill at 
Waukegan (Ill.) works of American 
Steel & Wire Co. quarter, 
1948. 

5. Increase in the cold-rolled strip 
and tin plate productive capacity at 
the Irvin works of Carnegie-Illinois, 
Pittsburgh district-fourth quarter, 
1948. 

6. Conversion of a hot-rolled mill 
to a cold reduction mill at Fairfield 
Works, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. in the Birmingham district 


ele- 


second 


second 


fourth quarter, 1948. 

7. New research laboratory at Du- 
luth and Trout Lake pilot plant at 
Coleraine, Minn., Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., to improve and beneficiate the 
lower grade ores of the Mesabi Range 

second quarter, 1948. 


8. New cold-rolled strip mill at 
Pittsburg, Calif., by Columbia Steel 
Co., now nearing completion— second 
quarter, 1948. 

9. New cold-rolled strip mill at 
Los Angeles, Calif., by Columbia 
Steel Co.—-fourth quarter, 1949. 

10. Remodeling of the 1382-inch 


plate mill of Geneva Steel Co., Utah, 
for manufacture of hot strip coils to 
supply West Coast mills 
ter, 1949. 

11. New coal washers at 
Mine (Pa.), H. C. Frick Coke Co., and 
Gary (W. Va.), United States Coal 
& Coke Co.—third quarter, 1948. 

12. New coke oven battery at Clair 
ton (Pa.) works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.—fourth quarter, 1948. 

13. Increased production of 
con steel at Vandergrift (Pa.) works 
of Carnegie-Illinois— fourth 
1948. 

In addition the corporation is en- 
gaged in a broad program of re- 
placements and improvements to its 
iron, coal, coke and steel-producing 
facilities. 


first quar 


Robena 


sili- 


quarter, 
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FTC Steel Hearing Gets Started 


Testimony of government witnesses relative to uniform- 
ity of bids taken by trial examiner. Long drawn-out 


hearing indicated 


WASHINGTON 
NONE of the integrated steel com- 
panies were ready to produce com- 
plete price records as far back as 
1935 when hearings were resumed 
Feb. 2 in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s case against the industry al- 
leging conspiracy and collusive ac- 
tion to fix and maintain delivered 
price quotations. 

“We already have a pile of docu- 
ments 4 feet high—and that is just 
the beginning! . . . The commis- 
sion’s request for copies of all our 
price announcements back to 1935 
has caused a great upsurge in the 
business of photostaters in and 
around Middletown, O.” “While my 
client is making all possible efforts to 
get the desired material together, he 


has to pay some attention to the 
running of his business, and we 
therefore will be unable to deliver 
the material setting forth our pric- 
ing history much prior to March 15.” 
“We are having great difficulty due 
to fire and flood at the plant where 
the records were stored, and there 
will be an indefinite delay while we 
look for copies of old price announce- 
ments, and lists of extras, wherever 
they can be turned up.” 

Hearing Proceeds—In such words 
steel company attorneys told of their 
troubles in acceding to the commis- 
sion’s request for all records having 
to do with steel prices and steel pric- 
ing methods. Decpite the difficulties 
of the steel companies in getting the 
requested data together, however, the 


hearing got under way before Fic 
Examiner Frank Hier in room °22, 
Federal Trade Commission Bldg. 

With Lynn C. Paulson as trial at- 
torney, the government started the 
case off by introduction of testimony 
to show that all steel companies 
quoted matching bids on steel prod- 
ucts bought by the government in 
the period covered by the FTC com. 
plaint. The first witness, A. B. Cus. 
ter, Bureau of Supply & Accounts, 
Navy Department, introduced photo. 
stats of Navy records which showed 
uniform bids. Second witness called 
was John L. Neely, procurement 
staff, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn., who testified on 
purchasing by that agency. 

Testimony of these two witnesses 
took up the entire week, providing a 
sample of what to expect with re- 
gard to length of the hearings. Just 
when the steel companies will pre- 
sent their side of the case is not 
clear, but it is evident that it will be 
several weeks at least before they 
are in position to provide the price 
data requested. 


SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS IN NOVEMBER AND 11 MONTHS 1947 
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Larger Sales 
Support Tool 
Building Pace 


HAVING EKED out a $300 million 
year with $63,000 to spare, machine 
tool builders are hopeful the last 
quarter of 1947 foretold at least 
equally bright prospects for this year. 
The spurt which estimated total in- 
dustry shipments showed in Decem- 
ber, plus the substantial rise in vol- 
ume of new ordering, plus the drop 
in cancellations are viewed as wel- 
portents of continuing good 
least for part of 1948. 
December shipments, estimated by 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Cleveland, were almost 
18 per cent higher than for the pre- 
vious month, and at $28,873,000 rep- 
resented approximately 5200 units. 
Dollarwise, the month’s shipments 
were second to only one month— 
March—in the entire 1947 year. 


come 


business at 


Ordering Also Climbs — Because 
shipment. figures in themselves indi- 
cate only the current level of build- 
ers’ activity, reported volume of new 
ordering, cancellations and size of 
order backlogs are possibly of more 
significance in anticipating near-fu- 
ture operations. The 8 per cent rise 
which occurred in the value of new 
orders between the end of November 
and the close of December is there- 
fore vital. In unit volume, too, De- 
cember showed about a 7 per cent 
increase in new ordering. 


Cancellations during the latest re- 
ported month were the smallest both 
in units and in dollars since the close 
of the war, possibly indicating buy- 
ers’ awareness of the need for mod- 
ernizing and of the cost-cutting po- 
tentialities of the new machines. Vol- 
ume of unfilled orders continues to 
dwindle, but is still large enough to 











PRECISION INSTRUMENTS: W. C. Newberg, left, president of Airtemp 

Division, Chrysler Corp., and Louis Polk, president, Sheffield Corp., 

Dayton, O., examine some of the precision measuring instruments made 
by the latter company 








warrant use of escalator clauses in 
contracts, providing builders with 
hedges against materials and other 
cost increases between the dates of 
order acceptance and delivery. 
Show, JANMAT Explain Upsurge 
—Trade sources are grateful to two 
major occurrences in 1947 for their 
current machine tool business. The 
Machine Tool Show is still upper- 
most in their minds as the industry’s 
biggest business builder. Second to 
the show has been the cessation of 
surplus tool sales by War Assets Ad- 
ministration to give the Joint Army- 
Navy Machine Tool Committee a 
chance to pick out its “standby” re- 
quirements. With resumption of 
sales by WAA of its remaining indus- 
trial equipment as JANMAT finishes 
its tagging, some prospects for new 
machines may again be lost, although 


Calendar of Meetings .. . 


Feb. 9-12, Associated General Contractors of 
America: 29th annual convention, Dallas, 
Tex. Association’s headquarters are in the 
Munsey Bldg., Washington. 

Feb. 15-19, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: Annual meeting, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Institute 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

Feb. 15-19, Associated Equipment Distribu- 
tors: 29th annual meeting in Chicago. 
Group’s executive office is at 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 

Feb. 16-18, American Management Associa- 
tion: Conference and exposition on labor- 
Management relations, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. Association headquarters are at 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

Mar. 1-4, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: 1948 spring meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans. Society headquarters 
are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


February 9, 1948 


Mar. 1-7: American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: ASTM Committee Week in Wash- 
ington. Society headquarters are at 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia. 

Mar. 8-9, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents: Midyear public utility group meet- 
ing, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

Mar. 15-19, American Society of Tool En- 
gineers: Sixth industrial exposition and 16th 
annual convention, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. Society headquarters are at 1666 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit. 

Mar. 17-18, Export Managers Club of New 
York: 28th annual meeting, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. Club headquarters are at 
2 Lafayette St., New York. 

Mar. 23, American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association and National 
Supply & Machinery Distributors’ Associa- 
tion: Joint regional meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


it is generally believed the remaining 
inventories contain little that can 
compete with new machines. 


WAA Announces Sales 
Plan for Requested Tools 


Surplus machine tools and other 
industrial equipment released by the 
Joint Army-Navy Machine Tool Com- 
mittee at the request of industry will 
be offered for sale under a new 
policy, War Assets Administration 
has announced. 

Under the revised policy, tools and 
equipment which have been offered 
previously to priority and nonpriority 
classes of buyers and are released 
by JANMAT through Feb. 14 will be 
offered by WAA to the requestor at 
the established fixed prices and will 
be subject to dealers discounts of 
17% per cent, if applicable. Until this 
change, tools released by JANMAT 
were reoffered through priority chan- 
nels. 

Tools and equipment previously of- 
fered to priority and _ nonpriority 
groups and released subsequent to 
Feb. 14 will be offered to requestors 
at the established fixed prices but 
will not be subject to the 17% per 
cent discount. 

Equipment which has not previous- 
ly been offered to priority and non- 
priority groups and is released by 
JANMAT upon specific request will 
be offered to all classes of buyers in 
order of their priority status and 
will not be subject to the discount. 
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Maritime Commission completes liquidation of war tank- 
ers. Returns 260 to owners, sells 140 to foreign nations, 
sets 50 aside for Navy and sells 327 to domestic oil firms 


ONE OF the outstanding war liquid- 
ation jobs is that recently completed 
by the Maritime Commission on its 
inventory of tankers. Shortly after 
the war, on thé conclusion of the war- 
time shipbuilding program, the com- 
mission had a total of 777 tankers, 
and informed opinion was that for 
many of these vessels there would 
be no further use. Now all ships 
available have been sold—including 
many small and uneconomical craft 
that undoubtedly will see no further 
service after normal conditions again 
prevail in the petroleum trade. 

Disposition has been as follows: 260 
tankers were turned back to oil com- 
panies from which they had been re- 
quisitioned; 140 were sold for opera- 
tion under foreign flags; 50 were set 
aside for exclusive use of the United 
States Navy; and the remaining 327 
were sold to domestic oil companies. 
Of the latter group only about 20 
still remain to be taken out of stor- 
age and these also will be on the 
move by the end of February. It is 
out of that portion recently sold to 
private parties that the fleet hauling 
oil to eastern ports is to be increased 
by 20 or more tankers in the second 
half of February. 

Expect Tanker Shortage Gov- 
ernment petroleum authorities feel 
that there is going to be a tanker 
shortage for a long time to come, and 
that the orders for 11 new tankers 
recently booked by Sun Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. represent just a be- 
ginning of a long-term construction 
program, first to fill the tanker defi- 
ciency and later to replace many 
present tankers with more efficient 
ones. The reason, of course, is the 
increased need for overseas transpor- 
tation of petroleum and petroleum 
products, particularly in connection 
with imports of the United States 
and Europe. 

If there have been any doubts that 
the United States from now on will 
rely on imports for an increasing pro- 
portion of its petroleum needs, they 
probably will be dispelled by the fact 
that our present petroleum pinch has 
developed in spite of a huge produc- 
tion and record imports. Preliminary 
Department of Commerce figures re- 
veal that domestic production of 
crude petroleum in the United States 
in 1947 was 1849.9 million barrels 


on 
i) 


and that our 1947 imports aggregated 
104.3. million barrels. Government 
opinion is that before long we will be 
importing crude petroleum at several 
times that rate. This conclusiun is 
based not only on our present petro- 
leum consumption but on the rapidity 
of the increase. Domestic petroleum 
consumption in 1947 was just about 
10 per cent over 1946, and another 
increase of 7 to 8 per cent is expect- 
ed by the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil in 1948. 

Incidentally, congressional fears 
that our petroleum is being exported 
on an unduly large scale have been 
alleviated by a Commerce Depart- 
ment report to the House Armed 
Services Committee that 1947 exports 
came to 48.3 millions of barrels—or 
less than half our imports. 

Top Exports—Total im- 


Imports 
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TAX BILL PASSED: Rep. Harold 
Knutson (Rep., Minn.), chairman 
of the House Ways & Means 
Committee, pauses in a Capitol 
corridor after the House had 
approved his bill to reduce taxes 
by $6.5 billion, 297 to 120. The 
Senate is expected to modify 
the measure. NEA photo 





ports in 1947, counting residual fue] | 
oil, gas oils and distillate fuel oiis, 
came to 164.4 million barrels, Tota) 
exports came to 141.4 million barrels, 
The exports included 35.9 million bar- 
rels of motor fuel and gasoline, 8 
million barrels of kerosene, 26.8 mil- 
lion barrels of gas oil and distillate 
fuel oil, 8.7 million barrels of residual] 
fuel oil and 13.7 million barrels of 
lubricating oil. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
latter statistics is the one on lubricat- 
ing oil, because lubricating oil ex- 
ports comprised nearly 25 per cent of 
our domestic output of 51 million bar- 
rels of this grade of oil. American 
lubricating oils are dominant in world 
markets. 


Chinese Rehabilitation 


Sometime in February, it now is 
expected, State Department officials 
will report to Congress a recommen. 
dation for a long-range Chinese reha- 
bilitation program to be the counter- 
part of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The report will be delivered be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, now holding hearings on 
ERP, and before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs which is hold- 
ing hearings, on the general question 
of the United States foreign policy 
for postwar economic recovery. 

The State Department now is con- 
ferring with technical mission from 
Nanking, headed by Pei Tsu-yi, 
former governor of the Central Bank 
of China, which is supplying informa- 
tion as to essential needs for getting 
China back on her feet. 

Change View on China-—-So far, 
since the end of the war, the unstable 
conditions in China have prevented 
action by the United States on a pro- 
gram which at one time called for a 
United States loan of around $2 bil- 
lion and which now may _ involve 
more. Administration heads are un- 
derstood to have come around to the 
view that by waiting for greater unity 
among the Chinese we simply are 
plaving into the hands of the Russian- 
backed communists, and that the 
thing to do is get a real rehabilitation 
program started in China _ without 
further delay. 

While details are meager, it is 
understood a complete program is 
is planned. 

Rebuild Steel Plants—A “must” 
on the program will be rehabilitation 
of steel plants in Manchuria with 
about 2,500,000 tons of ingot capa- 
city; these were 90 per cent destroyed 
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UNCLE SAM—DEBTOR: This chart shows the public debt by type of 
By the end of fiscal 1949, the debt will drop, according to 
budget estimates, to 246.2 billion. 
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or dismantled by the communists and 
much of the equipment was reported 
to have gone to Siberia. Rehabilita- 
tion of two blast furnaces near Peip- 
ing and two near Hong Kong will be 
expedited, and work on a 600-ton 
furnace near Peiping which was 
started by the Japanese is to be 
pushed to completion. Details as to 
additional steelworks and _ rolling 
mills are being worked out so as to 
mesh into plans, also under discus- 
sion, for establishment of metalwork- 
ing industries. 


ClO Watching Nine Bills 


At the end of the first month of the 
second session of the 80th Congress, 
the legislation being watched by the 
CIO includes only 9 items, as com- 
pared with a much longer list a year 
ago. In calling upon CIO members to 
write letters to congressmen urging 
the “right” kind of action on pend- 
ing bills, the CIO News gives first 
place to the demand for an increase 


in the present 40 cent minimum 
wage rate to 75 cents, and puts pro- 
posed repealers of the hated Taft- 
Hartley Act in second place. The CIO 
News’ weekly _ feature _ entitled 
“Keep Your Eye on Congress” now 
lists the following pending bills: 75 
cents Minimum Wage Bills; Taft- 
Hartley repeal bills S1628 and 
HR3945; Aiken-Hatch political spend- 
ing repeal bill, S1613; rent control 
bills; Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill S866 and HR2523; anti-bias bill 
S984 and HR2820; anti-poll tax bill; 
anti-lynching bills; peacetime mili- 
tary conscription HR4278 and Towe 
bill. 


Protests Bid Rejection 


R. W. Wolcott, chairman, Steel, 
Foundries & Scrap Industries’ Com- 
mittee for Expediting Iron & Steel 
Scrap is protesting action of the 
Maritime Commission rejecting all 
bids for scrapping 160 LST’s. Mr. 
Wolcott says the action would delay 


for at least two months conversion 


of 175,000 tons of scrap needed on ‘ 


the West Coast for steel and foundry 
production. He stated one shipbr. ak. 
ing yard there was closed and ty 
more shutdowns were threatened, ani 
pointed out the commission’s action 
did not seem to be in harmony with 
the President’s recent instructions ty 
government agencies to expedite re. 
covery of scrap. 

Ship scrap, according to Mr. Wol. 
cott, is the only hope for maintaining 
steel and foundry production on the 
West Coast, yet some 175,000 tons 
are being withheld by the commis. 
sion’s decision. While the commission 


vacillates, he declared, it is costing J 
the government $80,000 per month tof 
maintain the vessels, a substantial F7 
tonnage of scrap is withheld from #7 


the market when it is most critically 
needed, shipbreakers are being forced 


out of business, and essential West é 
Coast steel and foundry production 


is being lost—all of which is contrary 


to government policy to expedite 


maximum scrap return to industry. 


Krug Urges Conservation 


The United States must abandon Ff i 


pre-war levels of production and pre- 
pare for demands created by popu- 
lation expansion which may reach 165 
million persons in 1990, Secretary of 
the Interior J. A. Krug declares in 
his annual report. He stresses urgent 





need for conservation of human as 8 


well as natural resources and calls 
for full use by the application of mod- 


ern extractive and manufacturing § 
technique to render value of every By... 
shred or drop of what the earth pro- & 
vides—by substituting the inexhaust- FF 
ible for the exhaustible and by avoid- 


ing use of the precious or rare in 
place of the commonplace. 


One of the greatest needs of the® 


nation today, the report emphasizes, 
is the discovery of new oil fields. Pe- 
troleum presented the gravest prob- 
lem in the first full postwar year, and 
because of high demand during and 
since the war the nation has no re- 
serve productive capacity of any sig- 
nificance. Development of techniques 
to increase petroleum output throug! 
secondary recovery demands the best 
scientific efforts of both government 
and the industry. 

Another contribution to oil secur 
ity, the report states, is expansion o! 
research and development of the sy? 
thetic fuels program which is well 
underway in the pilot plant stage. 

Conservation through improved 
utilization of coal required for pro 
duction of coke is also vitally needed. 
the report states. High grade coking 
coal reserves have been depleted, com 
pelling use of inferior types. 
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French Coal Output Increasing 


Productivity of miners rises following termination of re- 
cent strikes. Long term supply outlook much improved. 
Steel price rise reflects jump in wages and fuel costs 


PARIS, FRANCE 

FRENCH coal output last year was 
99.3 per cent of that in 1938, the 
actual amount being 47,300,000 tons 
or 2 million tons less than in 1946. 
The falling-off was due to the fact 
strikes reduced the number of work 
days in the mines to 278, as com- 
pared with 301 in 1946. Loss last 
year was estimated at 3,500,000 tons. 


Average daily output in 1947 was 
170,000 tons against 164,000 in 1946, 
while productivity recently increased 
to 180,000 tons daily, which was the 
1938 average. 

Coal imports from England have 
begun again; a cargo arrived at 
Rouen in December, and it is expected 
that France will now receive English 
coal regularly as before the war. 


Steel Prices Advance — Increases 
in wages and the higher prices of 


fuel had a direct influence on steel 


prices and in consequence a new 
price list was issued with effect from 
January, 1948. This is as follows: 


1/1/48 1/11/47 1/1/47 
; per Metric Ton 
Pap OR 2... cssee SITS $68.42 $31.25 
ma Billets ..- $107.92 $71.42 $40.62 
Rails navasess BAUNCO 8 § Gaeaae $65.66 
Structurals ...... $133.75 $88.50 $51.41 
oN ee oa! $98.50 $53.33 
PUNE Saesnade ase $180.50 $119.42 $65.69 
Plates from 5 
Wie m/M 2... $187.92 $124.33 $72.10 
m Sheets under 
i es $217.50 $148.50 $79.94 
Tin plate ........ $453.30 $285.42 $184.56 
Coal price is $26.10 per ton. 


The new prices are almost three 


|times those quoted at the beginning 


Sof 1947, and about eight times those 
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of 1940. 

The Genissiat dam, of which a 
photograph was published in STEEL, 
Jan. 6, 1947, was opened on Jan. 19. 
Genissiat is the largest hydroelectric 
station in western Europe, having 
a height of 340 feet. The present 
schedule of this plant calls for an 
annual production of about 900 mil- 
lion kwh by the end of the year, and 
When all turbines are functioning 
the annual production will be 1,480,- 
000,000 kwh. 

Agreement Made Public — The 
American Military Government. re- 
tently made public a tripartite agree- 
ment granting the French their re- 
Quest for a greater proportion of 
oke in exports from the Ruhr coal 
area of western Germany. 

While France has attached the 
paar to the French economy, it re- 

ains to obtain the approval of the 
Jnited States, England and Russia. 
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During the Berlin conference British 
and American representatives agreed 
to separate the Saar’s production fig- 
ures from those of Germany and to 
request that the European Coal Or- 
ganization do likewise. In return 
France had agreed to let German 





BEARINGS FOR BRITAIN 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has received an 
order for ball bearings to be 
used in modernization of the 
British coal mines. Initial por- 
tion of the order calls for 500,- 
000 bearings. 

The bearings, on order from 
British National Coal Board, 
are intended for use on con- 
veyor systems in the coal mines. 
Fafnir expects to begin ship- 
ments before the end of this 
month. The company’s English 
distributor is E. J. Jack Ltd., 
London. 











steel production reach 10,700,000 tons 
a year. 

It now appears that with coal im- 
ports from Germany continuing on 
a sliding scale and with the added 
production of the Saar, France has 
the possibility of bringing her own 
steel production up to 12,700,000 tons 
in 1951. At present German steel 
output is a little more than 3 million 
tons and French steel output is 
around 6 million tons. 


The coal and coke with which 
France hopes to double her steel 
production during the next three 


years seems fairly sure to be forth- 
coming. The Berlin agreement states 
that when coal production in the 
basin of the Ruhr and Aachen reaches 
300,000 tons a day, coke exports will 
be scaled at 7,800,000 tons a year. 
When coal and coke _ production 
reaches 330,000 tons a day, coke ex- 
ports will be raised to 8,400,000 tons 
a year. The present daily coal pro- 
duction is 270,000. The percentage 
of coal and coke exported to France 
has already been increased from 21 
to 25 per cent, and British and Amer- 
ican delegates pointed out that they 
would agree to that percentage being 
increased to 30 per cent whenever 
the Ruhr and Aachen Basins start 


producing 440,000 tons a day. 

Sets Postwar Record—French Coal 
production has smashed all postwar 
output records following the end of 
the disastrous three weeks’ strike. 
Daily output figures are well above 
prewar levels. Three main reasons 
were ascribed for the records. First 
was the fact that the miners were 
short of money after three weeks on 
the picket lines, and absenteeism 
dropped almost 15 per cent. Secondly 
was the fact a large number of miners 
were opposed to the strike incited 
by the communists. The third reason 
was said to be the fear of many 
miners that sanctions would be taken 
against those who went on strike 
and then failed to work at full rate 
after the strike was settled. 

The recent strikes caused a sharp 
reduction in the output of automo- 
biles in France. Compared with Oc- 
tober when production reached a 
record postwar figure, the output of 
private cars in November fell 42 per 
cent and commercial vehicles 45 per 
cent. The index of production rela- 
tive to the 1938 monthly average thus 
worked out at 29 for private cars 
and 117 for commercial vehicles 
against 50 and 216 respectively for 
October. 


Numbers of Units, Monthly Averages 


1938 Nov. 1947 
Passenger Cars 15,200 4,486 
Motor Trucks... 3,200 6,959 3,843 
Other Vehicles. 470 


18,870 14,913 


All Products To Require 
Export Licenses March 1 


Commercial shipments of all com- 
modities to Europe will require in- 
dividual validated licenses beginning 
March 1, 1948, Department of Com- 
merce has announced through its Of- 
fice of International Trade. 

All European countries are included 
in a new group to be designated 
Country Group R which will encom- 
pass, in addition to nations of con- 
tinental Europe, the British Isles, 
Iceland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., all Asi- 
atic possessions of the U.S.S.R. and 
Turkey, Portugal, including the 
Azores and Madeira, Tangier, Spain 
and all Spain’s colonial possessions, 
and the Mediterranean islands. 

The new procedure will require in- 
dividual validated licenses for all 
shipments to these countries, but it 
does not affect those licensing regu- 
lations applicable to specified desti- 
nations within countries, such as the 
arrangements for shipments of gift 
packages. 

There will be no change in the 
forms and procedures required for ob- 
taining licenses for shipments of 
goods on the positive list. 
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World Steel Output Rises 


Production in 1947 estimated at 152,676,000 tons, com- 
pared with 149,273,600 in 1937. Gain of 28.9 million 
tons in U.S. more than offsets declines in other countries 


WORLD PRODUCTION of steel 
last year is estimated by the United 
States Steel Export Co., New York, 
at 152,676,000 tons, a 2.3 per cent 
increase over the 149,273,600-ton out- 
put in 1937. 

This increase, according to the ex- 
port company, subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., was made _ pos- 
sible by a 28,975,000-ton gain in the 
United States while declines were 
registered elsewhere, particularly in 
Germany, where production fell from 
21,834,000 tons in 1937 to an esti- 
mated 3 million tons in 1947. 

World Trade Gains—-World trade 
in steel last year was estimated at 
more than 12.5 million tons, with the 
United States contributing 6.2 mil- 
lion tons, Belgium-Luxemburg 2.2 
million and Great Britain 2.1 million. 
This trade was short of 1937 by 8.5 
million tons but ahead of 1946 by 
2.5 million tons. 

Comparison of production and ex- 
ports for the leading producers fol- 
lows: 


PRODUCTION (Net Tons) 


000 omitted 


1937 1946 1947* 


United States 55,625 65,900 84,600 
Great Britain 14,542 14,372 14,200 
Belgium-Luxem 7,028 3,781 4,910 
France 8,712 41,570 7,000 
Germany 21,834 3,000 


* Estimated 
t Negligible 


EXPORTS (Net Tons) 


1937 1946 1947* 
U. S . 3,832,500 4,557,351 6,200,000 
Gr 3rit 2,869,900 2,046,000 2,100,000 
Belg.-Lux 1,277,000 1,734,636 2,200,000 
France 2,207,000 156,000 275,000 
Germany 3,989,700 t 


* Estimated 

Negligible 

Of the steel entering world trade 
in 1937, 82 per cent was accounted 
for by these five countries, while in 
1947 these countries, minus Germany, 
accounted for 86 per cent of it. The 
increase in 1947 was made possible 
largely by the increase in United 
States exports, which rose 1.6 mil- 
lion tons over 1946 and 2.4 million 
tons over 1937. 

Europe Is Recovering—Compared 
with 1946, European steel output is 
showing substantial recovery, the U. 
S. Steel Export Co. discloses. How- 
ever, inflationary fiscal policies and 
other controls of most European gov- 
ernments have resulted and will con- 
tinue to result in lack of incentive on 
the part of labor to boost production, 
the export company points out. 

World steel production, while re- 
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covering slowly, still is faced with the 
loss in output by two former major 
producers, Germany and Japan. Ger- 
many’s output, formerly totaling 21 
million tons, may reach only 3 mil- 
lion tons in 1947 in all zones outside 
the Russian “iron curtain.” 

The only real progress in produc- 
tion, says the export company, can be 
observed in the Saar where output 
may reach an annual rate of a mil- 
lion tons this year. Although the 
steel production level set for Ger- 


many by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers is now 11.5 million tons, 


recovery at the present production 
rate will be slow, and any improve- 
ment, the export company believes, 
will depend upon increased supplies 
of fuel and richer ore, improved food 
conditions and stabilization of Ger- 
man currency. 

Japanese Output Small Japan, 
formerly chief Far Eastern steel pro- 
ducer with an average of 6 million 
tons annually, is currently producing 
at the rate of 900,000 tons. This 
output, acording to the export com- 
pany, is about 60 per cent of the 
minimum domestic needs for rehabili- 
tation of railroads, mines and other 
industrial facilities. 

Russia and her satellite countries 
will not assist in relieving world 
shortages, the export company points 
out. ‘‘Any portion of Czechoslovakia’s, 
Poland’s or eastern Germany’s pro- 
duction exported before the war will 
no longer be permitted to enter into 
world trade. Russian production in 
1946 was approximately 21.5 million 


1947 
not available, current expansi 
plans of the industry are expe 


tons, and while estimates or 


to increase output to 25.4 mil 
tons by 1950,”" the export comp 
reports. 
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Canadian Embargo May 
Last Two to Three Years 


Canadian embargo on American 
goods may last two or three years, 
according to many informed sources 

Action by the Canadian govern. 
ment to halt the flow of its dollars 
into the United States at the previous 
rate has created a real barrier to 
manufacturers exporting products 
into Canada. Unless these products 
are entirely assembled in the domin- 
ion, they are no longer allowed 
through customs regardless of duty 

A suggestion concerning this situ- 
ation has been advanced by C. W. 
Wood, general manager of Phil Wood 
Industries Ltd., Windsor, Ont. He 
mentions that while production ca- 
pacity in some fields is short in Can- 
ada, American companies may he 
able to find Canadian manufacturers 
who are in a position to manufacture 
American products. 


Says U. S. Headed for 
Technological Stagnation 


Production facilities in America 
since 1930 have been worn out faster 
than they have been replaced, Ameri- 
can industry was reminded last week 
by William J. Kelly, president of Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Institute, 
in an institute report, “Technological 
Stagnation in Great Britain.” 

U. S. economic policies adopted in 
recent years, he declared, are incom- 
patible with the maintenance of 4 
dynamic and expanding nation al 
economy. 


WORLD STEEL INGOT OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 1937-1947 


(Net Tons) 





Production — wat 
1937 1947* 1937 1947* 
United States 55,625,000 84,600,000 3,832,500 6,200,000 
Canada tA cata s eel + 1,514,626 2,900,000 303,876 300,000 
eg | ... 14,542,000 14,200,000 2,869,900 2,100, 00 
Pe st ao se se ase aee 7,028,000 4,210,000 4,277,000 2,200,000 
PYRNOO:. « Sa:05. Pik teat ear ao 8,712,000 7,000,000 2,207,000 275, 000 
Germany .. % eer aL 3,000,000 3,989,700 
PL cs cates . ere ere 20,000,000? 205,142 
Hungary 672,000 596,000 ee 
Austria rr 716,800 330,000 
Czechoslovakia 2,550,000 2,470,000 
Poland ae 1,581,600 1,600,000 en ee ae . 
Italy 2,295,600 1,670,000 n.a. na 
Spain 392,000 640,000 n.a. na 
Sweden 1,216,200 1,330,000 177,000 90,000 
RES et ei 84,000 250,000 negligible negligible 
PEEL. | Gb oKinws coe oe Sk aS eee 6,406,400 900,000 Puwea ae . ones 
RS UG Ocha vncnuneccwees ese 1,002,600 1,390,000 11,000 11,000 
South Africa ..... 371,700 650,000 n.a. 10,000 
Australia RAE Ger EC | 1,000,800 1,270,000 82,000 30,000 
| Pree . 149,273,600 152,676,000** 
* Estimated. 
** Includes scattered production not tabulated. 
n.a.—not available. 
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—— 
1947* 
6,200,000 
300,000 
2,100, 00 
2,200,000 


275, 000 


n.a 
n.a. 

90,000 
negligible 


1 1,000 
10,000 
20,000 
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U.S. Stockpiling 
Increases as 
Shortages Ease 


g 


STOCKPILING by the Munitions 
Board of strategic and critical mate- 
rials increased considerably from 
July to December, 1947, indicating 
that availability of materials is rap- 
idly improving. 

The freight car shortage and lack 
of storage space were principal stum- 
bling blocks encountered by admin- 
istrators of the program, but even 
so, purchase commitments during the 
past six months totaled $117,045,732. 
This compares with purchase com- 
mitments of $34,937,292 in the last 
half of 1946 and commitments of 
$46,166,819 in the first six months of 
1947. 

Five-Year Program—TtThe original 
plan for stockpiling involved the ac- 
cumulation of necessary stockpiles 
over a period of five years beginning 
with July 1, 1946. At current cost 
estimates this would involve accu- 
mulation of approximately $3,154,- 
000,000 worth of materials. Toward 
this goal can be applied stockpiles re- 
maining on hand, purchased from 
funds appropriated prior to World 
War II and now valued at about $81 
million, and surplus property trans- 


| fers now estimated to be worth $316 


million. 


It currently is estimated that the 
entire $275 million made available 
since the war’s end for stockpiling 
purposes will have been utilized by 


| next May. There is now before Con- 


; tion 


gress a request for the appropria- 
of $360 million for the fiscal 
year 1949. 

Three Categories—The Munitions 


| Board has divided its list of strategic 


and critical materials into three cate- 
gories. Group A comprises those 
materials for which stockpiling is 
deemed the only satisfactory means 
of insuring an adequate supply for 
a future emergency. Group B com- 
prises additional materials, the stock- 
piling of which is practicable but not 
vital because the materials can be 
obtained on the North American con- 
tinent or substitutes are readily avail- 
able. Group C comprises materials 
Which are not now recommended for 
permanent stockpiling because diffi- 
culties of storage are sufficient to 
make their preservation impractical. 

In the adjacent table many of the 
critical materials are listed with 
Principal sources of United States 
Supply named in order of importance. 
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PRINCIPAL 


ANTIMONY: 
Bolivia 
Argentina 
Chile 
Peru 
Mexico 
China 
Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia 
Turkey 
Algeria 
Australia 
U.S. 

Italy 

BAUXITE: 
A 
Br. Guiana 
Surinam 
Hungary 
France 
USSR 
Greece 
Italy 
Yugoslavia 
Neth. Indies 
Malaya 

BERYL: 
U. S. 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Australia 
India 
Un. of S. 
Portugal 

BISMUTH: 
Ga. 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 

CADMIUM: 
U.S. 
Mexico 
Canada 
Australia 
Germany 
France 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Argentina 

METALLURGICAL 

CHROMITE: 

u. &, 

Fr. Oceana 

S. Rhodesia 
India 

Turkey 

Un. of S. Africa 
New Caledonia 


Africa 


ALUMINUM INGOT: 
U. S. 
Canada 
France 
Italy 
Germany 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Un. Kingdom 
USSR 
Japan 
CHEMICAL GR 
CHROMITE ORE: 
S. Rhodesia 
Turkey 
Un. of S. Africa 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
New Caledonia 


IRON ORE: 
nD. 8 
Chile 
Canada 
Cuba 
Brazil 


U.S. SOURCES FOR CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Group A 
Canada U. S. 
Cuba Fr. Morocco 
USSR Gold Coast 
REFRACTORY India 


CH.OMITE: 
S. Rhodesia 
COBALT: 
Us. 
Camada 
Germany 
Finland 
Belgian Congo 
Fr. Morocco 
N. Rhodesia 
Burma 
COLUMBITE: 
Nigeria 
Brazil 
S. Africa 
Argentina 
COPPER: 
U. S. 
Chile 
Mexico 
Canada 
Rhodesia 
USSR 
Peru 
CORUNDUM: 
Un. of S. Africa 
S. Rhodesia 
DIAMONDS: 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Br. Isles 
Un. of S. Africa 
Netherlands 
Gold Coast 
Canada 
Brazil 
AMORPHOUS 
GRAPHITE: 
Ceylon 
Flake 
GRAPHITE: 
Madagascar 
wv. So. 
LEAD: 
iy is 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 
Australia 
Germany 
Belgium 
Italy 
BATTERY GR. 
MANGANESE 


ORE: 


Un. of S. Africa 
METALLURGICAL 
ORE: 


MANGANESE 
u. &; 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Brazil 
USSR 
Gold Coast 
India 
Un. of S 
MERCURY: 
U. S. 
Mexico 
Canada 
Chile 
Italy 
Spain 
USSR 
NICKEL 
U. § 
Canada 
Cuba 
New Caledonia 
USSR 
Burma 
PALM OIL: 
Canada 
Belgian Congo 
Nigeria 


Africa 


Neth. E. Indies 


Br. Malaya 
IRIDIUM: 
U. S. 
Canada 
Un. Kingdom 
Norway 
Colombia 
USSR 
PLATINUM: 
he 
Canada 
Colombia 
Br. Isles 


Un, of S 
RUTILE: 
U. S. 
Brazil 
Australia 
Fr. Cameroons 

India 
Nigeria 
Norway 


Group B 


ACID GRADE 
FLUORSPAR: 
o & 
Germany 
Newfoundland 
Un. of S. Africa 
France 
Spain 
Mexico 
METALLURGICAL 
FLUORSPAR: 
U. S 
Germany 
Un. Kingdom 
USSR 
Newfoundland 
France 
Spain 
Mexico 
S. Africa 
Chosen 


Italy 


JEWEL BEARINGS: 


U. § 

Switzerland 
MAGNESIUM 
INGOT: 

U. 8. 

Germany 

Un. Kingdom 

France 

Japan 
MOLYBDENUM 

o. a 

Mexico 

Chile 

Norway 

Peru 
OSMIUM: 

Un. of S. Afric 

USSR 

Alaska 


Group C 


Sweden 
Norway 
Australia 
RADIUM: 
U. S. 
Canada 


Un. Kingdom 
SCRAP, IRON & 
STEEL: 

U. 8. 

Canada 

Cuba 


Africa 


a 


TANTALITE: 


U. §S. 
Brazil 
Belgian Congo 
Br. E. Africa 


Netherlands 
Australia 

S. Rhodesia 

TIN: 

Br. Malaya 
Neth. E. 
3olivia 
3elgian Congo 


Indies 


Nigeria 
China 
Thailand 
Portugal 
U.S 
TUNGSTEN 
U. S 
Mexico 
Brazil 
s0livia 
Peru 
Argentina 
Neth. E 
China 
Burma 
Chosen 
Portugal 
VANADIUM 
U. S 
Mexico 
Peru 
Argentina 
Un. of S. Africa 
N. Rhodesia 
ZINC: 
U. S. 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Mexico 
Argentina 
Chile 
Peru 
France 
Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Great Britain 
Germany 
Poland 
Australia 
USSR 
ZIRCONIUM 
U. S. 
3razil 
Australia 
India 


Indies 


ORES 


Un. Kingdom 
Colombia 


o. 2 
Canada 

PLATINUM: 
U. S 


Canada 

Colombia 

Un. Kingdom 
RHODIUM 

U. S 

Canada 
RUTHENIUM 

U. 8. 
Canada 

Un. Kingdom 
SELENIUM: 

U. S. 

Canada 

Sweden 

Germany 


Curacao 
URANIUM: 

U. § 

Canada 

Un. Kingdom 


























ACTUAL PRODUCTION FIGURES MORE THAN PROVE IT: 
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TONS N-A-X ) 
HIGH-TENSILE 


WEIGHT IN POUNDS 


1 2 3 4 5 


.187 GAUGE 
.125 GAUGE 


090 GAUGE 
060 GAUGE 


.090 GAUGE 
.060 GAUGE 


.060 GAUGE 
Rel lemer Nile) 3 


meh lem cy Nile) 3 
.035 GAUGE 


Reb lem cy Mele) 3 
035 GAUGE 


meh lemcy Wile) 3 
035 GAUGE 





.062 GAUGE 
040 GAUGE 


ae ete A 


We have claimed that N-A-X HIGH-TEN- 
SILE can effect a 25% saving in steel. This 
graph shows the results when one lead- 
ing manufacturer switched from carbon 
steel sheets to N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE ... 
utilized thinner sections with no sacrifice 
of strength...and saved up to 33% in steel. 
The change was made because of the 
unique combination of properties of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE. With its 50% higher 
physical properties, it has exceptional 
formability for a high-strength steel, and 
can be formed and drawn into intricate 
shapes with little or no change in dies or 
machinery adjustments. It has excellent 


HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 





TONS CARBON 
SHEET STEEL 


%, SAVINGS 
6 7 8 IN STEEL 
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weldability, great impact toughness, high 
fatigue- and corrosion-resistance. These 
qualities not only provide a more dura- 
ble product, but often effect economies 
in fabricating and handling. Based on 
over-all costs, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE com- 
pares favorably with carbon sheet steel. 
Today’s supply of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
is insufficient to meet the demand, but 
we are looking forward to the day when 
we can fill your needs. When that time 
comes, our engineers and metallurgists 
will be glad to work with you to deter- 
mine just how much steel you can save 
by using N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Corporation 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION « DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


Materials allocations opposed by automakers, who see 
impeded output, increased costs and higher prices as 
results of government tinkering 


DETROIT 


| “No APPARENT realization of the 


fact that allocation of materials by 
government, either through compul- 
sion or through so-called voluntary 
agreements, means allocation of end- 
products—the finished goods that cus- 
tomers buy—and that through such 
allocations the government tells each 
company or industry how big or 
small it can be.”” Such was the charge 


| hurled by the automotive industry in 


a Jan. 30 hearing before the Senate 
Banking & Currency Committee. And 
it is a charge well substantiated by 
wartime experiences under continu- 


: ously changing forms of allocations 


and control. 

Unfortunately, the industry’s well- 
documented case, presented by John 
H. Middlekamp, vice president of 
Mack International Motor Truck 
Corp., had a committee audience of 
just one—Sen. Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire who was at his ora- 


> torical best while interrogating the 
> mild Mr. Middlekamp and who in- 


voked a myriad of irrelevancies rang- 


: ing all the way from Grape Nuts to 
» beer cans. Hence it is not surprising 
| that around the automotive industry 
» there is a strong suspicion that the 


» country’s manufacturers are in for 
» about a year of governmental tinker- 
) ing with the materials picture, prob- 
» ably none of it on a strictly manda- 
3 tory basis but nevertheless involving 
' the usual mountains of reports and 
» paper work, none of which will be un- 
| derstood either by the report-makers 
/ or the report-readers. 


Already it is said the Commerce 


' Department has sent out a call for 


700 new employees to work on alloca- 
tions—a puny crew when stacked 
against the 18,000 which sweated it 
out in the WPB trying to control ma- 
terials for a comparative handful of 


| types of products. 


Controls Would Impede Output— 
The industry's position is this: Par- 
tial controls over materials distribu- 


ition will not work since they are 
| merely efforts to distribute a scarcity 


and would lead to impeded output, 
increased costs and higher prices. 
Complete controls are impractical 
and ultimately disastrous as wartime 
experience under CMP clearly dem- 
onstrated. Actually, the wasting of 


time and energy of citizens in an at- 
tempt to paper-control a distribution 
of scarce items is a negative and un- 
American approach which, instead of 
curing the shortage, only prolongs it 
and twists the inflation spiral a turn 
or two higher. 

What the auto industry recom- 
mends is this: Give the country’s 
free, competitive economy a fair 
chance to complete the already well- 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1947 1946 





January 366,205 109,910 
February 393,636 101,637 
March 443,588 134,071 
April 445,137 229,867 
May 404,191 263,445 
June 421,466 217,943 
July 400,944 315,963 
August 364,478 358,457 
September 444,501 339,774 
October 461,536 406,561 
November 419,342 389,645 
December 488,114* 393,223 

12 mos. 5,053,138* 3,260,496 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


1948 1947 
Jan. 17 109,031 75,166 
Jan. 24 110,774 93,278 
Jan. 31 97,137 94,114 
Feb. 7 90,000 89,958 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











advanced job of bringing supply and 
demand into balance, by the funda- 
mental processes of the market place. 
The production record of 1947 effec- 
tively challenges the factually-unsup- 
ported claim that controls are neces- 
Sary in order to get higher produc- 
tion so as to stabilize our own econ- 
omy and help the rest of the world. 
Congress should give careful thought 
to the implications of fastening the 
burden of materials controls upon 
peacetime production which with its 
multiplicity of manufactured prod- 
ucts and customers would require a 


system of industrial regimentation 
infinitely more complicated, more 
burdensome and more costly than 
anything experienced during the war. 
And the automakers know whereof 


_they speak. 


Ferguson Builds New Plant 


Something of a record in new plant 
construction is off and running here 
in the motor capital with announce- 
ment by Harry Ferguson Inc. that 
contracts have been awarded for a 
$10 million assembly plant, office, ex- 
perimental shop and power house to 
be located on a 72-acre site on South- 
field Road, between Plymouth and 
Schoolcraft Roads, to be known ulti- 
mately as “Ferguson Park.’ The 
plant will assemble 100 tractors a 
day at the start and is scheduled to 
be in operation this summer, moving 
up to a pace of 500 units per day on 
a two-shift basis and eventually be- 
yond that if the market warrants. 

This appears to be Harry Fer- 
guson’s second important move after 
his dissociation from the Ford Motor 
Co. last year. The first was the $251 
million suit brought against Ford 
(STEEL, Jan. 19, p. 51). Earlier he 
had taken an option on a Cleveland 
plant for tractor assembly, then hint- 
ed the floating of a securities issue to 
finance the program. Both of these 
have been dropped long 
since. Lately it was a_ toss-up 
whether assembly operations would 
be located in Chicago or Detroit, the 
latter finally being the choice. 


projects 


Luck was on Ferguson’s side in ob- 
taining steelwork for the new struc- 
ture. A cancelled tonnage was lo- 
cated and contracts for erection were 
awarded to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
which posted a performance bond the 
job will be completed by Apr. 30. 
The only catch was a $20 premium on 
the steel, since it was a warehouse 
lot. Campbell Construction Co. has 
been given the contract for building 
construction, the first basic units to 
cover six acres of floor space. Mean- 
while, buying of components and 
equipment is proceeding from the 
Ferguson office in Detroit at 3639 
East Milwaukee. Al Thornbrough 
heads purchasing activities. 

Engines for the 1948 Ferguson 
tractor are to be furnished by Con- 
tinental Motors Inc. at Muskegon, 
Mich., indications being that Con- 
tinental’s Detroit plant soon will be 
purchased outright by Kaiser-Frazer. 
The 4-cylinder unit has been under 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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EXTRA SAFETY: Splined rear axle to wheel hub attachment of the 

1948 Chevrolet heavy-duty trucks gives an extra margin of safety. In 

the new design, driving torque is transmitted from shaft to hub through 
mating splines, external on the end shaft and internal in the hub 


N 











test for over a year and has a num- 
ber of design innovations. Transmis- 
sion and hydraulic unit will be manu- 
factured by Detroit Gear & Machine 
Division of Borg-Warner. Kelsey- 
Hayes will fabricate wheels, which 
about covers the basic elements of 
the tractor. 


Cold Cuts Production 


Depleted supplies ot industrial gas 
for ovens and heat treating furnaces 
continued unreplenished in this area 
last week and there were no indica- 
tions of when any relief could be ex- 
pected. Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. noted its normal 10 million gallon 
reserves of fuel oil for conversion to 
gas were down to 800,000 gallons and 
no prospects of reinforcement seemed 
in sight. 

An estimated 200,000 remained off 
jobs in a score of companies and te- 
gan to inundate offices of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion, which issued preliminary esti- 
mates to the effect benefit payments 
might run in excess of $600,000. At 
the same time loss of car and truck 
assemblies rose above 15,000 per week 
and the cumulative effect will be 
worse as floats between idled parts 
plants and assembly lines are eaten 
up. For example, the shutoff of brake 
drum and hub assemblies from Kel- 
sey-Hayes Wheel Co. could quickly 
affect Ford output, although the gas 
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shortage has not impaired operations 
at the Rouge plant of Ford itself. 
Here blast furnace and coke oven gas 
are “spiked” with propane to bring 
up Btu content when a switchover is 
necessary. 

Kaiser-Frazer was congratulating 
itself over being forehanded enough 
to acquire gas storage tanks in out- 
state Michigan last year and load 
them with fuel against a winter 
emergency, but like others K-F is 
dependent in a measure upon parts 
suppliers which may be slowed by the 
gas cutoff. 

Slump in car and truck assemblies 
has one bright aspect in that it 
should permit some building up of 
steel inventories, although complaints 
over steel have been lessening to a 
degree in recent weeks and more 
concern is being shown over pig iron 
and castings. 


Ford Changeover To Start 


The Ford Gray Iron Foundry has 
been hard hit by the inability to re- 
ceive sufficient hot metal from Ford 
blast furnaces, the bulk of which is 
being fed to open hearths. This situ- 
ation may be relieved shortly by a 
progressive tapering of operations for 
the sweeping model changeover at 
the Rouge plant. 

Union sources at the plant say the 
shutdown may start as early as Feb. 
15, with the motor building supposed 


— 


to be down from 4700 a day to 1599 
some time in March. Other depurt- 
ments state the extent of layoffs may 
range from 30 to 60 days, altho of 
it is hardly likely the entire plant 
will be closed even for one day. Lay. 
offs will be staggered by depart. 
ments, of course, and those with 
longer lead time will start up first, 
to build up floats. Final assembly 
line will be down the greatest length 
of time, but this involves a relatively 
small number of employees. It may 
be the end of May before full opera. 
tions in all departments can be re. 
sumed. 


Ostrander to Ford 


Appointment of Stanley W. Os. 
trander, top-flight General Motors 
Corp. executive, to the post of gen- 
eral manager of Ford Motor Co.’s 
Highland Park plant cleared up on 
minor mystery confronting news-men 
at the recent conference with Pontiac 
ufficials incident to the 1948 model 
announcement. At the time, H. J. 
Klingler, Pontiac general manager, 
introduced the key men on his staff 
and indentified two as manufacturing 
manager——Mr. Ostrander and Arnold 
W. Lenz, the latter recently named 
as executive assistant to Klingler. 

Mr. Ostrander began his manufac- 
turing career in 1915 with the Wes- 
ton Mott Co., later absorbed by Bu- 
ick, and in 1927 became assistant 
master mechanic for Chevrolet. In 
recent years he has done a note- 
worthy, although little publicized job, 
in supervising manufacturing depart- 
ments at Pontiac which have grown 
steadily in size and extent. At the 
Ford Highland Park plant, he will 
doubtless head tractor, truck and 
service parts production, although E. 
J. Wedge remains as manager of 
truck and service, and H. J. Robin- 
son as head of tractor operations. 


Uses Synchro-Mesh Transmission 


Chevrolet has incorporated syn- 
chro-mesh transmission on its heavier 
four-speed truck models for 1948 

An interesting refinement on all 
models is a splined rear axle attach- 
ment to wheel hubs. In the former 
design, where the driving load was 
transmitted to the wheels through 
the hub bolts, the latter were placed 
under severe stress in some types of 
heavy hauling. 

Announcement of new truck mod- 
els comes on the heels of one of 
Chevrolet’s most successful truck 
years and a near-record production 
of 335,344 trucks and commercial 
cars. 
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This astonishing production record is being 
achieved by a single operator on a standard 
Federal seam welder equipped with special jigs 
and fixtures and installed in the plant of a 
leading container manufacturer. 


Once the machine is in operation, the operator 
merely feeds the sheets. Forming, locating, 
welding and ejection of the 20-gauge mild steel 
pail body is entirely automatic. This produc- 
tion figure is attained on a pail cylinder 24 
inches in length and 14 inches in diameter. The 
machine is designed to accommodate pail bodies 
from 14 inches in length up to 30 inches, and 


STEEL PAILS PER 8-HOUR WORKSHIFT 





ON ONE Federal SEAM WELDER 


in gauges from 20 to 26 in both plain and litho- 
graphed sheets, the production rate varying 
from 700 to 1500 units per hour depending 
on length of weld and thickness of metal. 


Compare high quality and production rate to 
other methods and you will see why Federal 
resistance welding is slashing production costs 
everywhere. Put this modern profit-producing 
equipment to work in your plant. Federal’s 
engineering department offers its services to 
solve your production problems. Arrange for 
a consultation at your convenience—there is 
no obligation, of course. 


THE FEDERAL MACHINE AND WELDER COMPANY 
Dept. 428, Plant 2, Warren, Ohio * * * Offices in Principal Cities 


et are 
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Bethlehem 
Begins New 
Expansion 


BETHLEHEM Steel Corp. has 
authorized $105 million for further 
expansion of facilities, with all but 
$5 million to be spent this year, ac- 
cording to Eugene G. Grace, chair- 
man. About half this total will be 
spent on improving and expanding 
raw materials facilities. Work will be 
continued through the year on de- 
velopment of coal preparation 
plants, coke ovens and Venezuelan 
iron ore properties which are ex- 
pected to begin shipments in 1949. 

The remainder of the total will be 
spent primarily on steel finishing 
facilities, with little further work 
contemplated for additional ingot 
capacity. Most of the expansion in 
this latter regard was completed last 
year when Bethlehem spent $105,- 
616,113 and increased its ingot ca- 
pacity by 900,000 tons to 13,800,000 
tons a year. The new oxygen plant at 
Johnstown, Pa., will be in operation 
by Apr. 15, and the 1800-ton blast 
furnace at Sparrows Point, Md., will 
be ready to blow in late in March. 


Billings Exceed $1 Billion—Speak- 
ing at a press conference following 
the quarterly directors’ meeting, Mr. 
Grace stated billings for the first 
peacetime year in the corporation’s 
history amounted to about $1,032,- 
338,000. Net earnings for the year of 
$51 million surpassed the previous 
record in 1940 of over $48.5 million. 
These net earnings represented 7.4 
per cent on investment and 4.9 on 
billings; comparable percentage fig- 
ures in 1940 were 8.3 and 8.1, res- 
pectively. 

Mr. Grace pointed out that from 
1940 to 1947 Bethlehem had increased 
its capital investment by $363 mil- 
lion, ‘‘yet we made less than $3 mil- 
lion more on this additional expendi- 
ture.” Actually, he added, Bethlehem 
made less than 1 per cent on the 
investment. During this seven-year 
period, ingot capacity was in- 
creased by 1,440,000 tons, up to the 
12,900,000 rating for last year, and 
not considering the 900,000 tons more 
that were added by the end of that 
year. 


Wages Outpace Living Costs—Re- 
ferring to the third round of wage de- 
mands expected, the Bethlehem chair- 
man declared that steel wages have 
already outpaced the cost of living. 
He indicated that the cost of living 
from 1939 to Nov. 1, 1947, had in- 
creased, according to the Bureau of 
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SALES CONFERENCE: 





Executives and field representatives of the 

Buffalo Bolt Co. and its four affiliated companies gathered in Buffalo 

recently for the company’s 1948 sales conference. Represented were 

the S. M. Jones Co., the Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., the Penberthy Injector 
Co. and the Buffalo International Corp. 








Labor Statistics, 65 per cent, while 
wages in the steel industry in that 
period had risen 88 per cent. Average 
earnings per hour for Bethlehem em- 
ployees is now at a record high of 
$1.702, compared with $1.65 at the 
end of the third quarter and $1.51 
at the end of 1946. 


Mr. Grace predicted that the worst 
of the steel shortage will be over 
in less than two years. He revealed 
that Bethlehem had orders on hand 
at the end of the last quarter 
amounting to 3,396,000 tons, com- 
pared with 3,274,000 tons at the end 
of the previous quarter. One unex- 
pected upturn has occurred in ship- 
building. The company recently 
booked orders for the construction 
of four tankers, and enough addition- 
al work of this character is antici- 
pated to keep the Sparrows Point 
yard at full capacity for the next 
two years. 


U.S. Steel Acquires New 
Ore Deposits in Utah 


Columbia Iron Mining Co., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., has 
leased additional iron ore deposits in 
Iron County, Utah, according to Dr. 
Walther Mathesius, president, Colum- 
bia Iron Mining Co. and of Geneva 
Steel Co. Supplies from these de- 
posits will serve the Geneva steel 
plant. 

Columbia has obtained leases from 
Milner Corp., Salt Lake City, cover- 
ing mining claims in the Iron Moun- 
tain district near Cedar City, Utah, 
and near ore properties already leased 
or owned by Columbia. 

Dr. Mathesius also reported addi- 
tional iron ore supplies have been 
acquired from Arthur E. Moreton & 
Associates, Salt Lake City. These 


claims are near Columbia’s other 
iron deposits. 


Foote Ends Fiscal Year 
With Record Backlog 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., 
Chicago, began its current fiscal year 
with the largest and most diversified 
backlog in its history, the company 
discloses in its annual report for the 
fiscal year ended last Oct. 31. 

Unfilled orders of $5,500,000 as of 
last Oct. 31 compares with a back- 
log of $4,500,000 at the end of the 
previous fiscal year, and since that 
date this backlog has increased ma- 
terially. 

Firm reported a net income of 
$428,860 for the past fiscal year after 
all charges and after provision for 
taxes. This is an increase of more 
than 50 per cent over the net income 
for the previous fiscal year. Dollar 
sales volume for the period totaled 
$7,359,804, compared with $5,556,745 
for the preceding fiscal year. 


Safety Drive Helps Mark 
Firm's 145th Anniversary 


A safety program which has 4! 
ready resulted in a span of 14 months 
without a lost-time accident is one 
record serving to mark Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co.’s 145th anniversary this 
year. 

The company, which manufactures 
steel mill equipment and castings of 
all kinds, has not had an accident at 
its Midland, Pa., plant to cause time 
lost from work since Dec. 4, 1946. The 
14-month perfect safety record, 
chalked up by approximately 300 em- 
ployees, is the best performance for 
the Midland plant workers since 1939. 
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Beeere.... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and 
significance within the metalworking industry 


John Bath Co. Ine., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of thread taps, 
gages and micrometers, has named 
L. ©. Pensinger & Son, Kansas City, 
Mo., as distributor in Kansas and 
western Missouri. 

ee ae 

Prefabricated Home Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute, Washington, reports 
prefabricators shipped 4000 perma- 
nent-type houses in December, only 
300 below the record 1947 rate 
achieved in October. 

fae 

Cook Electric Co., Chicago, has re- 
duced prices 15 per cent on its ex- 
pansion joints in the 55, 150 and 400 
series. 

re 

Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O., maker 
of welding equipment and supplies, 
has named Island Supply Co., Grand 
Island, Nebr., as its distributor for 
central Nebraska. 

er ae 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y., produced more fractional 


| horsepower electric motors in 1947 


than in any previous year in its his- 
tory. A standardization program, re- 
ducing the number of motor types 


' from 25,000 to less than 4000, con- 


tributed to the higher output. 
—--QO--- 
American Relay & Controls Inc., 
Chicago, manufacturer of electrical 


relays, switches and specialized con- 
| trols, has been purchased by David 
| T. Siegel, 


Chicago manufacturer. 
Firm has moved to 4900 W. Flournoy 


St. 


Department of Commerce has pub- 
lished a pamphlet listing 811 U. S. 
government-owned patents, most of 
which are available for use by Amer- 
ican firms and individuals on a roy- 
alty-free non-exclusive licensing ba- 
sis. 

ee 

Southern Research Institute, Birm- 
ingham, reveals its volume of re- 
search work in 1947 totaled $319,599, 
as compared to $217,472 in 1946. 

—-0-- 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
has purchased a plant at Edwards- 
ville, Ill., from N. O. Nelson Co., St. 
Louis, which plans to retire from 
manufacturing to devote itself ex- 
Clusively to sales and installation of 
Plumbing and heating supplies. 

—O-—- 
Kelite Products Inc., Los Angeles, 
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maker of industrial cleaning mate- 
rials, has opened sales offices in Co- 
lumbus, O., with J. F. Riley as man- 
ager, and in Cincinnati with J. T. 
Nolan as manager. 

oO 

Robins Conveyors Division, Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., Passaic, N. J., has opened 
a warehouse at 1010 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston, W. Va., to stock a 
complete line of conveying machin- 
ery. Firm has also appointed Galigher 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, as its rep- 
resentative in Utah and parts of 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming. 

=e) 

Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, is scheduling production of au- 
tomatic washers and clothes driers in 
1948 in addition to the present line 
of cleaners, washers and ironers. 

—O--- 

Empire Steel Products Co. has 
moved to 2423 McKinstry Ave., De- 
troit. 

as 


Cowles Detergent Co., manufactur- 
er of metal cleaners, has named 
Sessions-Gifford Co. Inc., Providence, 
R. I., and Boston, as its distributor 
in New England. 

ok 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of threaded metal fasten- 
ers, has purchased the complete 
plant of New England Screw Co. lo- 
cated at Keene, N. H., for an undis- 
closed sum. Operation of this facility 
will be continued by the new owner. 

Soe: 


Corbin Screw Division, American 
Hardware Corp., New Britain, Conn., 
has moved its New York showroom 
and warehouse to 333 Hudson St. 
Henry Ufer remains as manager. 

ae 

D. H. Litter Co. Inc., New York, 
has purchased a dolomite quarry site 
at Wingdale, N. Y., from War Assets 
Administration for $275,000. During 
the war, Amco Magnesium Corp. used 
the quarry to supply the nearby mag- 
nesium plant it operated for the gov- 
ernment. 

oO 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle River, 
Md., has acquired from the govern- 
ment for $6 million all the additions, 
enlargements and improvements made 
to its original aircraft plant during 
the war. 

nee 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 


has moved its San Francisco sales of- 
fice-and manufacturing plant to 2130 
Third St. J. M. Cook is San Fran- 
cisco district sales manager. 

ee 

Chemical Department, General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has 
begun to market a line of phenolic 
molding powders and seven stand- 
ard grades of silicone rubber molding 
compounds. Former line has appli- 
cation as a finish on products rang- 
ing from distributor caps to cooker 
handles. Silicone rubber is used in 
gaskets. 

—o—- 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, has moved 
its New York office to 11 E. 44th St. 
ay 

University of Chicago has placed 
a $126,000 order with Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., New York, 
for more than four miles of copper 
tubing to be used in a cyclotron at 
its Institute for Nuclear Studies. 

Ree ee 

Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Dallas, reports that it wishes to sub- 
lease about 2 million sq ft of floor 
space at the plant it has leased from 
the Navy near Grand Prairie, Tex. 

eee 

State of Michigan has formed a 
department of economic development 
to assist in achieving and maintain- 
ing in the state the “highest possible 
level of economic and social well- 
being.” 

9) 

Detroit Broach Co., Detroit, has ap- 
pointed A. R. Shevlin Co., Boston, as 
its representative in Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts and part of Connecticut. 

— 

Bureau of Mines, Washington, has 
released a publication describing 
transportation techniques and equip- 
ment employed at 19 major iron-ore 
mines in the Lake Superior district. 

—o 


SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, 
maker of ball and roller bearings, re- 
ports a portal-to-portal pay suit filed 
by the United Steelworkers-CIO 
against the company has been or- 
dered dismissed by U. S. District 
Court in Philadelphia. 

--O 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., has in- 
creased prices on all its heavy com- 
mercial chassis vehicles an average 
of $428 per unit. Prices now range 
from $4690 to $14,380 each. 

<g 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of metal furniture, has 
purchased Hudson Beauty Shop 
Equipment Corp., Los Angeles. Firm's 
line of beauty shop equipment and 
home furnishings will be continued. 
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The Business Trend 








REDUCTION in the amount of gas available for in- 
dustrial consumption slowed the rate of the nation’s 
industrial activity in the week ended Jan. 31. Wide- 
spread areas were affected, with officials diverting 
gas from industrial plants in the attempt to keep 
homes at comfortable temperatures. STEEL’s index 
of industrial production fell six points to 163 per 
cent (preliminary) of the 1936-1939 weekly average. 
STEEL—Adverse weather, accentuating raw mate- 
rials shortages, forced a one point reduction in the 
national ingot rate to 95.5 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended Jan. 31. Ingot production during the 
week was estimated at 1,720,000 tons. Finishing fa- 
cilities were hard hit by restrictions on gas consump- 
tion but operations were maintained insofar as pos- 
sible at the expense of standby fuel reserves. 
AUTOS—Dropping to the lowest figures since the 
New Year’s week, auto output in the latest period 
was 13,637 units less than in the previous week. Loss 
in current production is not expected to be made up 
for some time due to drastically cut output of sup- 
pliers’ plants. 

COAL—Transportation difficulties arising from the 
cold wave reduced the output of bituminous coal in 
the week ended Jan. 24 to the lowest level for a full 
week since last Oct. 4. Car shortages were estimated 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
as being 50 per cent greater in the latest week than 
in the preceding one. Barge movements, likewise, 
were slowed or stopped entirely on important coal- 


carrying rivers because of ice. Production of 12,2\0 . 
000 tons was about 1 million tons less than had bo¢y 
dug in the like 1947 week. 


PRICES—For the first time in 12 weeks average 
wholesale prices declined in the week ended Jan. 24. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index dropping 0.7 per 
cent to 164.4 per cent of the 1926 average. Indus. 
trial raw materials were 0.6 per cent lower and man.- 
ufactured products were off 0.7 per cent. 


EARNINGS—Average weekly earnings of factory 
workers advanced $1.20 in December to a new high, 
according to preliminary estimates by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Increased year-end activity brought 
the average work-week to 41.1 hours, the highest of 
1947. Average hourly earnings for all manufactur. 
ing rose nine-tenths of a cent to 127.7 cents. 


EMPLOYMENT — Nonagricultural employment rose 
by mid-December to the highest level in history, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics announces. The agency es- 
timates 43,944,000 people were thus employed. Manu- 
facturing employment accounted for about 15,917,- 
000 people, compared with 15,861,000 in November. 
PRODUCTION—A new postwar peak rate in durabie 
goods industries was reached in December, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board’s industrial activity in- 
dex. Iron and steel production was at the highest 
rate of the year, allowing for Christmas Day closings, 
and continued to advance in January. The board's 
seasonally adjusted index stood at 191 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average, one point less than in November. 
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The Index (chart above): Week Ended Jan. 31 (preliminary) 163 Previous Week 169 Month Ago 148 Year Ago 15) 








—BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 





Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)} .... ee 95.5 96.5 97.0 93.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) Piri 5,429 5,436 4,868 4,77 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ne 2,033 2,172 1,390 2,200 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) ........... 5,318 5,336 5,291 4,650 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) . tee $99.7 $118.9 $54.4 $94.5 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) | face 97,137 110,774 65,573 94,114 
* Dates on request. + 1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 net tons; 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 4 ie 760} 172 682 835 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) eta eta te 91 109 58 65 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ |... . $28,086 $28,211 $28,971 $28,260 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)t . +3% +4% + 27% 417% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 
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Year Latest Prior Month Year 
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ae FIN ANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
47 Bank Clearings (Dun & ee $13,933 $14,058 $12,911 $12,735 
9'300 Federal Gross Debt (billions) ..... $256.6 $256.6 $256.8 $259.9 
1.650 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ; $22.8 $23.8 $22.6 $31.: 
$94.5 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) te 4,575 5,144 4,818 7,033 
94 114 Loans and Investments (billions) } $65.5 $65.1 $65.3 $56.0 
’ United States Gov’t Obligations Held (millions) } . $37,886 $37,587 $37,366 $36,171 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
™ PRICES 
65 STEEL’s composite finished steel price average . $78.59 $78.41 $78.05 $69.36 
$28,265 All Commodities} 164.4 165.5 163.0 140.3 
o 17 Industrial Raw Materials} ..... 184.8 186.0 183.4 152.1 
+ Manufactured Products} ia, ae ' 156.5 157.6 155.0 136.0 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. } 
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Men of Industry 





THEODORE |. LESTON 


Theodore I. Leston has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
production, Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Corp., New York. Specializing in the 
industrial development of high alloy 
steels, nonferrous metals, silver al- 
loys, and other metallurgical prod- 
ucts, Mr. Leston was assigned to 
company projects in the research 
laboratories at the beginning of 1944. 
He became director of production in 
1947. 

eaten 

Frank B. Thacher has been elected 
president of the Carbon Limestone 
Co., Youngstown. He has been con- 
nected with the Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the 
past eight years, and general man- 
ager of the Electrode Division at 
Niagara Falls, for the last five years. 

> 

Benson Ford has been elected a 
vice president of Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., and director of its 
Lincoln-Mercury Division. He has 
been a director of the company since 
1941, and a member of its policy com- 
mittee since 1946. Thomas W. Skin- 
ner, general manager of the Lincoln- 
Mercury division since its inception 
in 1945, will continue in that ca- 
pacity. 

ase 

Donald TT. Aikenhead has been 
elected treasurer, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., succeeding W. 
J. Brown, retired. Mr. Aikenhead, 
formerly assistant treasurer of the 
corporation, completed his 25th year 
of service with the company Jan. 22. 
He is succeeded in his former posi- 
tion by Donald W. Baird, manager of 
foreign credits and collection. 

0 


Executive appointments announced 
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JAMES F. SIMPSON 


by Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, O., are: Allen R. Kelso, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager of the Warco Press & War- 
ren Stamping Divisions; Walter Dinse, 
vice president and. general manager 
of the Welder Division; and Henry 
A. Stix, treasurer and comptroller. 
ae 
James F. Simpson, for the past 
four years assistant secretary, 
Dresser Industries Inc., Cleveland, has 
been made vice president of Interna- 
tional Derrick & Equipment Co., a 
Dresser subsidiary. Mr. Simpson will 
make his headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 
ae 
Paul S. Strecker has been named 
assistant to the president, E. W. 
Bliss Co., Detroit. He will continue 
to serve as personnel director of the 
company, with the additional respon- 
sibility of handling special adminis- 
trative assignments. J. J. Radigan, 
personnel manager of the Bliss plant 
in Brooklyn, has been promoted to 
assistant director of personnel. 
Seen 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has 
elected Russell L. Peters as a director, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Joseph T. Ryerson. Mr. 
Peters joined the company in 1942 
as assistant treasurer, and was pro- 
moted to treasurer three years later. 
a 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
announces appointment of G. F. 
Clipsham to the position of 
assistant to the president. From 
1935 until his recent return to the 
United States, Mr. Clipsham was 
president of Lincoln Electric Co., 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts, Eng. 
He joined the Lincoln Electric Co. in 
1929, and until he went to England, 


G. W. MUNGER 


was active as welding engineer in 
various sections of the country. 
on 

G. W. Munger has been elected vice 
president in charge of purchasing for 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. He 
succeeds Charles A. Oostdyk, re- 
signed, under whom Mr. Munger, as 
purchasing agent, served as head of 
the company’s buying operation. 

fee ree 

Charles S. Munson has been elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Air Reduction Co. Inc., New 
York. John A. Hill succeeds Mr. 
Munson as president. William C. 
Keeley has been named chairman of 
the newly created finance commit- 
tee. 

ooo 

Frank Learmen, manager of the 
San Diego, Calif., plant of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

0 

C. W. Iams Jr. has been appointed 
assistant to the executive vice pres- 
ident, Firth-Sterling Steel & Carbide 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

— —-O-— 

W. S. Hall, formerly chief engineer 
of the Chicago district, Carnegie-Il- 
linois Steel Corp., and R. B. Gerhardt, 
formerly chief engineer of construc- 
tion, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., have become associated 
with United Engineers & Construc- 
tors Inc., Philadelphia, as consult- 
ing engineers. Mr. Hall will have 
headquarters at Chicago, and Mr. 
Gerhardt at Philadelphia. 

ee a 

Otto P. Bereit, for the past year 
comptroller of Parker Appliance C0. 
Cleveland, has been elected treasurer 
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UNVIS $00 
Ns eo 


Sunvis ‘‘900”’ oils are in use today in 
turbines, circulating systems, hydraulic 
systems, textile machinery and in many 
other types of application. 














Two years ago, we introduced our Sunvis 900 
Oils, Sun's premium grade for industrial use. 
Since then, Sunvis 900 Oils have been proving 
their ability to resist oxidation and sludging 
under the most rigorous operating conditions. 
They stand up for long periods of continued 
use at extremely high temperatures without 
appreciable change in physical characteristics, 
body, color or ‘‘neut number."’ Sunvis 900 Oils 
possess a high viscosity index and in addition 
have the unusually low pour-point of O°F. 


Wherever continued operations, high 
speeds, heavy loads and extremes of tempera- 
ture combine to threaten your equipment in- 
vestment . . . wherever lubrication problems 
are really tough—rely on Sunvis 900 Oils. 
There are distinct grades specially created to 
meet the requirements of each kind of appli- 
cation. All are fortified against the formation 
of harmful oxidation products, sludge and rust. 


Sunvis 900 Oils assure you of economies 
through longer equipment life, continuous op- 
erations for longer periods between oil 
changes, less frequent ‘down time” for inspec- 
tion and repairs. 


For details write to the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Department for Sunvis 900 booklet. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 




















MEN of INDUSTRY 





and comptroller of the company, re- 
lieving S. P. Taylor of the duties of 
treasurer, which he had carried in 
addition to his responsibilities as 
president of the company. 

re) 

Ralph L. Wilcox, general manager, 
Detroit Division, yerity-Michigan 
Corp., Adrian, Mich., has been elected 
vice president in charge of indus- 
trial sales and engineering, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. He is succeeded 
at Detroit by W. Waite Broughton, 
former production manager of the 
Trico Products Corp., Buffalo. 

ais 

Manfred Bowditch, formerly field 
director, Saranac Laboratory and di- 
rector of the Division of Occupational 
Hygiene of the Department of Labor 
& Industries of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, has been appointed 
director of health and safety of the 
Lead Industries Association, New 
York. 

0 

Changes in the executive organiza- 
tion of the Industrial Products Sales 
Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
are: Orno B. Roberts, manager of the 
division’s Chicago district, has re- 
tired and is succeeded by John S. 
Gulledge, manager of the Cincinnati 
district for the last year. George W. 
Green has been named manager of 
manufacturers’ sales of industrial 
products in the Chicago district. 
Ernest E. Haupt succeeds Mr. Gul- 
ledge as Cincinnati district man- 
ager. Robert T. Kain, manager of 
the industrial products district office 
in San Francisco, has been trans- 
ferred to Dallas, Tex., as manager of 
that district. He succeeds David R. 
Anderson, assigned to special sales 
duties. Harland B. Lane has been 
named manager of the San Francisco 
district. 

8) 

Frederick Crawford, president, 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
has been named chairman of the 
Ordnance Committee of the Re- 
search & Development Board, Na- 
tional Military Establishment. 

o— 

E. H. Horstman has been appointed 
chief engineer of the steam turbine 
department at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, and Hans P. Dahl- 
strand has been named director of 
engineering. 

oO 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md., announces appointment 
of Howard E. Claycombe as sales 
engineer in charge of its Chicago 
office. 

re) 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, 
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announces appointment of Maurice J. 
Hoke to the post of works manager 
of its Crankshaft and Camshaft Divi- 
sions. He joined the company in 
1945 to work on special assignment 
in the company’s new Products Di- 
vision, and in 1946 was named chief 
engineer. His previous experience in- 
cludes Electromotive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., where he was 
chief tool engineer of that company’s 
Miami Division. Alfred H. Schott 
has been named master mechanic of 
the Crankshaft and Camshaft Divi- 
sions. 
0 


Ralph F. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Liver- 
pool, O. He will be in charge of all 
the company’s mechanical engineer- 
ing, both in the plant and in the field. 


0 


August R. Maier has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering, and 
Alexander Quayle, chief engineer, of 
the Oil Well Supply Co., United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiary. Mr. 
Maier will have headquarters at Dal- 
las, Tex., while Mr. Quayle will re- 
main in Oil City, Pa. Mr. Maier was 
formerly chief engineer of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Quayle was assistant 
chief engineer. 

0 


C. L. Austin, vice president and 
treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
executive vice president and treasurer 
of the corporation. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1942 as treasurer and a 
director, and was elected vice presi- 
dent and a member of the executive 
committee in 1947. 

—— 


Bernard Lester, assistant man- 
ager, headquarters, industrial sales 
department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has retired after 





Cc. L. AUSTIN 


43 years’ service with the corp: :a- 
tion. He will open his own consu ‘a- 
tion service in the sale and distr: u- 
tion of machinery and equipment icr 
managers of medium-sized and si.a\] 
industrial equipment builders and 
suppliers. His service will emphasize 
distribution and sales. 

oo 

Appointment of four vice presi- 
dents of Air Reduction Pacific Co, 
recently organized to handle West 
Coast business of Air Reduction 
Sales Co., has been announced: H. A, 
Roth has been assigned to Los 
Angeles; H. W. Saunders, San Fran- 
cisco; E. W. MacCorkle Jr., Portland, 
Oreg.; and L. A. Hamilton, Seattle. 

) 

N. C. Freeman has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager, Pon- 
tiac Motor Division, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. Latham Clark, Buffalo 
zone manager for Pontiac, has been 
transferred to the Boston Zone as 
manager, and Lonnie H. Holmes, as- 
sistant zone manager at Atlanta, 
succeeds Mr. Clark at Buffalo. 

) 

Clair W. Daniels has been elected 
assistant secretary, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. and U. S. Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries. 

mY eee 

Frank W. Fink has been named 
chief engineer of the San Diego, 
Calif., Division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., succeeding B. W. 
Sheahan, who will be reassigned in 
the division. Mr. Fink joined the or- 
ganization when the company moved 
to San Diego from Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1935. During the war he was project 
engineer on the XB-24 bomber, and 
later became chief production engi- 
neer. 

ene 


J. N. Lind has been promoted to 
assistant general traffic manager of 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh. He 


ph aoa RD 











FRANK W. FINK 
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OVERHEAD 
AIR HOISTS 


L ifting and lowering operations over chemical vats, pickling, 

plating and washing tanks, heat-treat chambers, etc., call for a 
hoist with a motor that will give dependable performance 
regardless of a wet—hot—gaseous or dusty atmosphere. 

You can put Ingersoll-Rand Overhead Air Hoists to work under 
practically any condition and know that there will 
be no time lost for repairs. Clean compressed air is piped into 
a completely sealed, piston-type air motor operating 
in a bath of oil. The exhaust air helps 
to improve the atmosphere. 

Another valuable feature is the throttle control. 


A range of speeds from a smooth creep I 




















to full throttle is the answer to 
more output where accuracy and 
smoothness is required. Units are 
available from 

200 to 20,000 lbs. capacity. 


8-993 





FOR RELIABILITY 
IN GASEOUS 
ATMOSPHERES 


Form 5020, “‘Hoist and Haul with Air Power.” a 
ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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served in the capacity of assistant 

traffic manager of the Spang-Chal- 

fant Division of the company from 

1937 to 1945, when he was promoted 

to traffic manager of that division. 
a 

John H. Tipton has been appointed 
assistant district manager of the 
Cincinnati office, SKF Industries Inc. 
M. H. Courtenay has been appointed 
assistant district manager of the 
Atlanta office, and E. A. Hutson, 
field engineer in the railway sales 
department of the Chicago office. 

er eee! 

Roland E. Harris has been ap- 
pointed director of the central follow- 
up department, Purchasing Division, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. He 
has been with the Plymouth Division, 
Chrysler Corp., where he served as 
superintendent of planning and sched- 
uling. 

0 

Don S. Bentley has been appointed 
factory branch manager of the Los 
Angeles branch of General Controls 
Co. He has been with the company 
for some time as factory sales super- 
visor. F. E. Weldon has been ap- 
pointed factory branch manager of 
the company’s New York office. C. 
G. McCarthy has been appointed De- 
troit factory branch manager. 

ie. 

Worthen Bradley, president, Brad- 
ley Mining Co., San Francisco, and 
president of the California Chapter 
of the American Mining Congress, 
has been elected chairman of the 
Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress for 1948. 

—o— 

J. V. Miller has joined the sales 
staff of the Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 
as manager of railroad equipment 
sales. 

—o— 

Stephen A. Harrington has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the Cleve- 
land office of Telautograph Corp., 
New York. For the past four years he 
has been with Diebold Inc., Canton, 
O., and had previously been with the 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors Corp. 

—0~- 

Mart Manley, vice president, Elec- 
trolux Corp., New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the Vacuum 
Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association, 
succeeding Thomas F. Kelly. 

—o-— 

Frederick K. Vial, vice president 
and a director of Griffin Wheel Co., 
Chicago, has retired. He joined the 
company in 1902 as mechanical en- 
gineer, and in 1906 became chief en- 
gineer in charge of manufacturing 
operations, cupola mixtures, wheel 
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design, plant construction, research 
work and many other responsibilities 
for all plants of the company. Later 
he was elected vice president, and 
in 1917 became a director. 

—O--- 

Joseph H. Gillies, who has been 
vice president in charge of radio 
production since 1942, has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
Radio Division operations of Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia. 

—o— 

H. M. Daschbach has been named 
general traffic manager of Columbia 
Steel Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp., New York. F. E. McClure 
has been named assistant traffic man- 
ager of Columbia Steel, and Rudolph 
Illing has been named supervisor of 
rates and routes. 

—o— 

David E. Postle has been appointed 
domestic sales manager of the Heli- 
copter Division of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

=o 

John P. Mansfield has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the new 
plant at San Leandro, Calif., of the 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp., sched- 
uled to begin operation sometime this 
spring. He has been with the Dodge 
Division since 1932 in St. Louis, Okla- 
homa City and Minneapolis. 

o-— 

J. B. Beaird Co. Inc., Shreveport, 
La., announces appointment of John 
L. Tullis as manager of sales for the 
company. 

0 

J. H. MacPhee has been appointed 
wiring device representative for Gen- 
eral Electric Co., in the northeastern 
district. 

— 

E. B. Maire, formerly regional sales 
manager for General Controls Co., 
Glendale, Calif., has been appointed 
sales manager of the midwestern, 
southern and eastern branch offices. 

—o— 

C. R. Lewis, vice president and 
directory Standard Forgings Corp., 
Chicago, has retired after 30 years 
of service with that company. 

—O-— 

Lynn H. Johnson Jr. has been named 
manager of a new branch office at 
Wichita, Kans., recently opened by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis. He has been sales man- 
ager of the company’s Gas Control 
Division. 

ame 

Eugene W. Stetson Jr. has been 
elected a director of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., New York. 

---O-- 
Lawson Adams, secretary, Wrought 





LLOYD R. COOPER 


Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been promoted to treasurer, succeed- 
ing J. A. Holzer, recently retired. 
Mr. Holzer has served for the past 
25 years as treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

a 

Lloyd R. Cooper has been named 
director of research for Heppenstall 
Co., Pittsburgh. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1942 as engineer of 
tests, and organized and supervised 
the test department and laboratory 
at the Eddystone, Pa., forgings plant, 
built and operated by Heppenstall 
Co. for the U. S. Navy. When the 
plant closed in 1944, Mr. Cooper 
moved to Pittsburgh to serve as re- 
search metallurgist in the company’s 
newly organized research department, 
and in 1946 became acting director 
of research. 

---Q--— 

Henry J. Trenkamp, president, Ohio 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, and a direc- 
tor and treasurer of Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society, has been elected 
chairman of the Northern Ohio group 
of that society. James B. Heisler, 
vice president, A. C. Williams Co., 
Ravenna, O., has been elected vice 
chairman of the newly organized 
group. F. J. Dost, vice president, 
Sterling Foundry Co., Wellington, 
O., has been named secretary-trea- 
surer of the group. 

ee 

William Townsend has been 4p- 
pointed general sales manager, Penn- 
sylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., 
Philadelphia. Edward Sala has been 
appointed manager of the midwest 
branch of the company, in charge of 
the Chicago branch office and ware- 
house. 

pipes 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces appointment of Frank E. 
Coho as co-ordinator of employee 
relations. He has been labor counsel 
with Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. In his 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











CRESTON E. KITE 


Appointed general sales manager, Abarry 
Steel Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. Noted in 
STEEL, Feb. 2 issue, p. 90 


new position he succeeds Walter 
Werner, who resigned recently to 
take care of private business interests 
in New England. 

-—— 

E. P. McElhany has been appointed 
assistant to vice president in charge 
of sales, Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

waite 

A. E. Carter has been appointed 
works manager of the newly acquired 
automobile manufacturing plant of 
Nash Motors of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. For the last two years he has 
been managing director of the new 
Kelvinator Ltd. refrigerator plant 
near London, Eng. 

0 

Richard J. Joyce has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent for Indianapolis 
plants of Link-Belt Co., Chicago, to 
succeed Frank C. Thompson, _re- 





JOHN P. SCASSERRA 


Appointed general manager, Abarry Steel 
Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. Noted in STEEL, 
Feb. 2 issue, p. 90 


tired. Otto W. Werner has been 
placed in charge of the company’s 
district sales office at Pittsburgh, 
which has been moved to the former 
McKay residence at 5020 Centre Ave. 
0 
Erich L. Chikalla has been elected 
president and a director of Stand- 
ard Tool & Gage Corp., West Allis, 
Wis., to succeed Roy Kissner. C. S. 
Pruscha has been elected vice pres- 
ident, and Gene Posner was _ re- 
elected secretary and. treasurer. 
O 
Ernest H. Hawkins has retired as 
director of purchases, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. He is succeeded by Thomas W. 
Harris Jr., who has been purchasing 
agent of the company since 1945. 
o-— 
L. D. Gable, factory manager, 
Columbus plant, Timken Roller Bear- 





WALTER E. REMMERS 


Elected president, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
New York, and Electro Metallurgical Co. of 
Canada Ltd. STEEL, Feb. 2 issue, p. 90 


ing Co., Canton, O., has been ap- 

pointed general manager of the plant 

to succeed William A. Fowler, retired. 
o— 

P. E. Fagan has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Pacific 
Division of Continental Can Co., suc- 
ceeding F. E. Falk. 

——={) 

William J. Flather Jr. has been 
elected president, and Martin M. 
Reed, executive vice president and 
secretary, of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

=, e 

Y. T. Leftwich, western repre- 
sentative, Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Co., Galion, O., has retired after 25 
years’ association with the company. 
He assumes the duties of machinery 
consultant to Galion and Rex Price, 
who is Galion’s new representative 
in the southwest district. 





OBITUARIES... 


William K. Millholland, 63, presi- 
dent, W. K. Millholland Machinery 
Co., Indianapolis, died Feb. 2. He was 
well known for his machine tool de- 
Signs. He started his career at In- 
dianapolis with International Ma- 
chine Tool Corp., and joined his fa- 


fther in 1914 in the W. K. Millholland 


fachine Co. ; 
pe 
William L. Beaudway, 63, presi- 
ent, Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 
hicago, and executive vice president 
of its affiliate, Allied Steel Castings 
0, Chicago and Harvey, IIl., died 
an. 28 in Chicago. Mr. Beaudway be- 
pan his business career with the old 
Studebaker Wagon Works, South 
Bend, Ind. 
ae 
Harry E. Blenner, 61, manager of 
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the Chicago warehouse, American 
Steel & Wire Co., died Jan. 26 in 
Chicago. He had been associated with 
the company over 41 years, having 
entered its employ at the South 
Works in Worcester, Mass., in 1906. 
a 
Clifford B. LePage, for many years 
assistant secretary of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
charge of the standardization activi- 
ties of that society, died suddenly in 
Hartford, Conn., on Jan. 15. 
be el 
Louis G. Vock, 55, Chicago district 
sales manager, Metal & Thermit 
Corp., died Jan. 26 in Chicago. 
See eae 
Morgan R. Kavanagh, factory man- 
ager of the Crankshaft & Camshaft 
Divisions, Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleve- 
land, died recently. He joined the 
company in 1944 as factory manager 


of the company’s aircraft subsidiary, 

Ohio Crankshaft Inc., and had for- 

merly been associated with the Stu- 

debaker Corp. and White Motor Co. 
—--Q-—- 

Walter D. Barnes, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Dietrich Bros. 
Inc., Baltimore, died recently. 

— 

Charles A. Olson, 67, tool superin- 
tendent, Gisholt Machine Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., died after a short illness 
Jan. 3. He had been associated with 
the company for 42 years. 

= 

William J. Hamilton, 80, secretary 
and a director of Hendrick Mfg. Co., 
Carbondale, Pa., died Jan. 27. 

- --OQ—— 

Howard W. Gilbert, engineering as- 
sistant to the president of National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, died Jan. 16. 
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“Rev “er up” is the cry as truck engines roar up 
to 3000 RPM on giant test stands. It’s done to make 
sure they Il stand the gaff. But occasionally an engine 
gets) ornery — backfires; stops suddenly. Shock! 
Plenty of it. But what's a backfire to you? Well. 
what Morse Chain Company did about it may be a 
boon to your business, too... 





Shake, shock and shimmy were the problems 
Morse Power-Transmission Engineers found on test 
blocks: a natural for Morse Morflex Coupling. This 
versatile Morse product absorbs torsional shock, teeth- 
rattling vibration, and shaft misalignment. Morflex 
between engines and test blocks reduced bearing 
wear, protected equipment. This helps you to 








Save yourself a headache. Shafts, wheels and 
machines in your business can be safeguarded. When 
shaft vibration causes bearing failure it might be 
prevented by Morflex. Wherever there is industry 
they are adaptable to universal drive connections; 
allow no power loss; are sealed against dirt and 
moisture; free of metal-to-metal contact! 
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MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


MECHANICAL 
| POWER TRANSMISSION 
PRODUCTS { 





4 Morflex Radial Coupling 


Proof of outstanding performance? Call or write 
Dept. 112, Morse Chain Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Hear case histories from experienced Morse Engi- 
neers. You'll soon see how and why Morse Couplings, 
Roller and Silent Chains, Sprockets and Clutches 
have been profitably applied by America’s foremost 
manufacturers. 
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PROMOTES FASTER GRINDING—Chip breaker grooves 
in carbide tools from 0.020 to 0.040-inch deep may be ground 


in one pass with an improved steel-bonded diamond wheel 
currently produced by Wickman Corp., Detroit. The com- 
‘ @ pany reports that when the cut is completed, one return 
| @ pass without down feed allows the wheel to cut itself free 





and provides a fine finish—complete operation taking about 
114 minutes for an average size tool. Steel bond of the wheel, 
on the whole permits three to four times faster grinding and 
eliminates entirely necessity for dressing. 


) WEATHERIZES LIGHTING FIXTURES—An electrolytic ac- 

% tion insures complete coverage of treated parts and prevents 

rusting or oxidation of the steel in the latest finishing proc- 

ess used by Sylvania Electric Products Inc., New York, to 

“weatherize” its industrial lighting fixtures. The treatment 

| chemically roughens the metal to provide greater adhesive 

nxt “| surfaces for the plastic finish which is baked at carefully 
% controlled high temperatures. 


thee ‘ VERSATILE FASTENING—From Albany, N. Y., Simmons 


Fastener Corp. reports a new adaptation of its spring lock- 





ing 
‘ ing fastener for installations such as doors for stoves and 
kitchen cabinets. It is constructed so any type head required 
by the installation can be supplied without affecting the fas- 


tener principle. The one piece unit, the company states, 
makes possible an absolutely blind installation eliminating 
necessity of welding a nut on back of the panel. It can be 
applied either as a removable or permanent assembly by 
y merely changing the shape of the hole. 


———e 
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| UNLIMITED USES—From Chicago, Felt Products Mfg. Co. 
reports development of a rubberized material said to have 
unlimited uses for original equipment manufacturers of such 
™@ products as auto engine and chassis parts, pumps, freez- 
ers and refrigerators, high compression flanges and other 
items. Lab tests of the material reveal its tensile strength 
to be about 1800 pounds per square inch. It is found to re- 
tain its flexibility with no cracking at minus 55° F. At high 
temperatures—300° F—hot oil—its maximum swell is 2 per 
cent. 


>= od 


FAST BUILD UPS—From Long Island City, N. Y., Metal- 


rite lizing Engineering Co. Inc., reports development of a metal 


van. > that can be sprayed directly on smooth, even highly polished 
ngi- steel, and many other materials without any surface prepa- 
ngs, ) ration. According to the company, the metal eliminates elab- 
ches » orate mechanical preparation needed for good results, only 
nost three steps being required in building up such components 


as a worn shaft. 


SPECIAL PRESS JOB—Special press is used at Bodine 


Electric Co., Chicago, to press and rivet together rotors and 
stators embodied in the company’s motors. Each rotor is 
tiveted with same amount of pressure, regardless of minute 
length variations. In the process, rotor weight is adjusted by 
femoving or adding laminations, then it is placed in the 
press. At first, parts move upward against the preset head 
and are aligned automatically. Then skewing takes place. 
While lower plate of assembly is held by sharp edges, up- 


gg per head of press rotates a predetermined amount, carrying 
with it rivets and the entire upper portion of the rotor as- 

~_ ——“f#/ Sembly. This skews the rotor rivets and riveting then takes 
place under full pressure. 

TE EL News Summary—p. 43 Market Summary—p. 119 


Engineering News 


AT A GLANCE 


EXIT “MANPOWER” — Formerly, 
each operator—after performing his 
particular operation in the grid-grind- 
ing department of Westinghouse— 
p!aced the work on a 4-wheel dolly 
with box sides. When it was loaded, 
he pushed it over to the next oper- 
ator and, from operator to operator, 
the grids finally reached the packing 
and shipping area. Now a monorail 
is used to bring the castings from 
the shakeout to the first operation. 
From there a system of conveyors 
handles the grids in palletized form 
to each succeeding operation. This 
completely eliminates use of ‘“man- 


power” propelled dollys. (p. 74) 


FEW PLANTS, MANY BEARINGS— 
Today, some 18,000 different types of 
ball and roller bearings are being 
produced by the bearing industry. 
Handling these different types are 
34 plants, eight of which produce 
antifriction bearings among other 
products. Steel chewed by _ these 
organizations disappear into the end 
product at the rate of 275,000 tons 
annually—-210,000 tons alloy and the 
balance carbon. Leading bearing 
state, is Connecticut which supports 
10 manufacturers. (p. 76) 


NET-WORK CORROSIVN — Both 
lead and tin alloys can be die cast 
in machines adapted to zinc, but 
should never be cast in the same 
department as zine die castings. Ac- 
cording to R. J. Reel, die casting 
engineer for Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., even exceedingly small amounts 
of either contaminate zinc alloys, 
making them subject to serious net- 
work corrosion, deterioration and to 
dimensional instability with loss of 
strength. (p. 81) 


CYCLIC ANNEALING—Besides per- 
mitting complete transformation of 
the metal to occur, a cyclic annealing 
treatment of alloy steel forgings is 
reported to anneal the work uni- 
formly and removes all traces of 
scale. Entire process, which _ re- 
quires only 10 to 60 minutes com- 
pared to hours consumed during con- 
ventional annealing methods, consists 
of using inherent heat of each forg- 
ing as it comes directly from the 
press, and introducing it immediately 
into a salt bath operating at sub- 
critical transformation temperature 
for the particular steel. (p. 99) 
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By S. C. HOEY 


Director, Headquarters Mfg. Engineering Dep} 7 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Pittsburgh 
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With the Manufacturing Cycle iE 

@ pa 

By applying sound principles of manufactur- 1M th 

: ae y applying sound principles of manufactur- “% th 
MATERIALS handling is as much a part of the ing analysis and good engineering practice |# to 
cost of a manufactured item as the material itself. non roblems involving movement of F Oe sh 
The material used to make a product, together with juss a ee mee 


the fabricating, machining and processing, adds sub- 
stance and value to the item, but all that the hand- 
ling does is to increase its final cost. Only lately 
have we become aware that this phase of our indus- 
trial procedure, if not closely controlled, can make 
our products so high-priced that our competitive 
position is endangered. 

Because, since the very begining of our industrial 
life, materials handling has been looked upon as a 
necessary evil, we have accepted it as such and 
proceeded to bury its cost in the overhead burden 
or include it along with other operations. That this is 
wrong we are only slowly beginning to realize. Scarcely 
a manufacturing operation is performed today for 
which the actual manhours required are not known. 
Why, then, should we not apply this analytical 
searchlight to materials handling. 

We have gone to great lengths to find out what 
our drilling, turning, milling, painting, and other 
operations cost so that we can price our products 
properly. We are seeking constantly how to reduce 
these costs, yet the handling of the product between 
these same operations has been entirely overlooked 
or only given a passing thought. 

For the moment, let us revert to the matter of cost 
reduction, particularly with the thought of explor- 
ing ideas which may affect handling of materials 
during the manufacturing cycle. 

Since we all recognize the fact that we can sell 
only that which has value, then it must be admitted, 
we cannot put into our product anything which 
does not add to its sales possibility. This brings up 
the question, ‘What are some of the things to look 


Fig. 1—-Track and position system applied to radio- 
chassis assembly 


Fig. 2—Turntable arrangement for stock of tube in 
cartons from which operator can supply radio 
chassis as it passes on assembly track 


Fig. 3—Subassembly station directly behind work 
position shown in Fig. 1 





rials can be solved a 


for in the manufacturing process which might be/@ © 
reduced or eliminated?” Industry in general agrees) ™ ‘I 
with the broad statement that from 10 to 80 per ™ PY 
cent of our manufacturing cost is materials handling. 7 wh 
Obviously, here is a fertile field for cost reduction) 
which should pay big dividends. 

Analyzing Problem—lIf the material to be handled 
is fragile, can a more substantial material be sub 
stituted so that its handling may be speeded up’? bin 
Changing to a lighter material would definitely re-7@ ‘ 
duce the problem. A reduction in the thickness of Mm ™ 








the material might also help. A change in designig 4 
could have a number of beneficial effects. A restudy too 
of tools and dies used in the forming processes could im * ‘ 

car 



























reduce materially the number of moves required. 


An example of this last item was recently de- 
monstrated in one of our plants. In a metal-forming 
department, an average of 28 loads of material were 
received daily by each group. One of the groups 
performed four punching and forming operations 
on each piece. Thus, the 28 loads received were 
the equivalent of 112 separate loads. If, through 
a study of the basic design of the product, the Ma 
dies could be redesigned, and the operations refs 
duced to two, we would only handle 56 loads of 
material. 

Reducing this to dollars and cents, we found that 





machine setup was made every other day; there- 

re, we saved 125 setups yearly at $15 each per 

achine or 2 x 15 x 125 for a total savings of $3750 

r setups alone, and at the same time, two handling 

erations were entirely eliminated. Add to this 

operator’s time saved and a very substantial 
figure results. Furthermore, we increased the avail- 
able productive hours of the equipment and produced 
better product all through the study of materials- 
iandling costs. 

Let us consider an example of what can be done 
when the method is not changed but only the hand- 
ling between operations. In a grid-grinding depart- 
ment, formerly each operator after performing his 
particular operation, placed the grid on a 4-wheel 
dolly with box sides. When it was filled, he pushed 
the container over to the next operator, and so on 
to the packing and shipping area to be prepared for 
shipment. 

Using a new handling system for this procedure, 
the position of the equipment is not materially 
changed. A monorail for bringing the grid castings 
from the shakeout to the first operation has been 
provided. From there a system of conveyers, on 
which pallet loads of the castings are handled has 
been installed. This completely eliminates the need 
for the operator to move the material to the next 
station. 

If the manufacturing analysis contemplates com- 
bining parts, the materials-handling problem will 
certainly be aided. Although the new part may be 
increased in size and weight, a savings will be 
realized since fewer parts are to be moved. Then, 
too, a careful study of the finish might bring about 
a change so that the part will not require unusual 
care in handling. A reduction in the number of 


operations, of course, will reduce the handling pro- 
portionately. A change in the sequence of operations 
may reduce the number of handlings or the distances 
moved. 

Basic Improvements—The basic materials-handling 
improvements required before and after each oper- 
ation may be considered as follows: 1. Part or ma- 
terial is moved to location; 2. placed in temporary 
storage or laydown; 3. moved to machine or work 
station; 4. operation performed and part moved to 
temporary storage; 5. moved to next location and 
cycle repeated. 

It may be said, “We don’t do all that handling in 
our plant.’ However, it is likely to be so, unless 
someone has recognized the situation and has done 
something about. 

When manufacturing any item, it will be found 
that numerous operations are performed on it. The 
average is probably five. Multiply this by the num- 
ber of items made and then multiply by the num- 
ber of moves at each operation, and the result is 
a sizable handling job. To illustrate this point from 
another aspect: Multiply (Please turn, to Page 106) 




















NTIFRICGTION 
BEARINGS 


Figs. 37 and 38—Hyatt roller bearings in 
this cold strip Bennewitz mill, Crucibl: 
Steel Co. of America, Jersey City, N. J., 
plant, contribute materially to precision 
rolling of coils to 0.0002-inch tolerance. 
This mounting in a sphere permits no stress 
concentration on bearing rollers 
Fig. 39—Cut-away photograph of Timken 
four-row balanced proportion _ bearing | tica 
mounted on steel mill roll neck indicates in- 4 and 
creases in sizes of neck diameter made pos- 
sible by this design 
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In this seventh and final part of the current series, the author summarizes 
recent developments in mountings for steel mills, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of correctly-designed seals and closures 











OF THE heavier industries, steel has been among 
the first to appreciate advantages of antifriction 
bearings, the first application being on mill roll necks 
nearly 250 years ago. An early proving ground was 
the steel plant of Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O. 

Steel and nonferrous rolling mill equipment is now 
practically 100 per cent antifrictionized, the tapered 
roller type playing a leading role. It is no exaggera- 
tion to concede that the roller bearing made prac- 
tical modern 4-high and 5-high strip mills. Higher 
and higher speeds for the rolling of wider steel at 
closer tolerances has gained general acceptance of 
antifriction bearings for lower costs per ton rolled 
with increased production on all types of mills, hot 
and cold. 

Roller bearings eliminated involuntary mill shut- 
downs for bearing replacements; routine stoppages 
were simplified. Without damage to the bearings, 
roller bearing equipped mills can be restarted with- 
out releasing roll pressure; as no waste of product 
is involved in the stoppage, this is an economy factor 
of importance. Bearing cost per ton of steel rolled 
is currently the lowest ever, only a few cents per ton, 
reflecting increased tonnage life of bearings. 

New developments in steel mill bearings and ap- 
plications are as a rule steady rather than sensation- 
al; this has held for the postwar period with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, but with laboratory re- 
search intensified on metallurgy, new designs and 
mountings. There is no doubt marked improvements 
in these are ahead. In the bearing industry gen- 
erally little information is publicized until research 
proves new developments to be of advantage and of 
sufficient value for adoption. 







































































One interesting mounting applied to back-up rolls 
on a cold strip mill for the production of strip in 
coils at exacting close tolerances is of note, Fig. 37. 
Two Hyatt roller bearings (5300 series) are applied 
to the back-up rolls in this installation. There are 
four back-up rolls to each mill, designed by R. G. 
Bennewitz, general superintendent of Crucible Steel 
Co. of America’s Spaulding & Jennings works, Jersey 
City, N. J. Mills are operated by the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America for cold-rolling high carbon steel in 
coils 31-inches wide to thicknesses down to 0.003 
with tolerance of thin size held to plus or minus 


0.0002-inch. 


Features of this operation are high speed and high 
degree of finish and uniformity in the precision strip 
turned out. Hyatt roller bearings in the back-up 
rolls provide rigid support for the work rolls, and at 
the same time full alignment between bearings and 
roll journals. This contribution to the efficiency of 
the mill is the result of: (1) Certain characteristics 
of the bearings—notably, minimum eccentricity with- 
in themselves, uniformity of rollers, plus high-capac- 
ity for heavy loads over a long period of time dur- 
ing continuous production. (2) Method of mount- 
ing bearings—there is no stress concentration on the 
bearing rollers. As shown in the cross-section illus- 
tration, Fig. 38, bearing is mounted in a sphere, 
which in turn is mounted in a cylindrical bore in the 
pedestal. Thus, when the load is applied and the 
shaft deflected, the load is spread uniformly over the 
contact area between bearing rollers and raceways of 
the bearing rollers. 

Development of the balanced proportion bearing by 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. permits use of larger di- 
ameter steel mill roll necks, thus reducing roll neck 
stresses and deflection, Fig. 39. While this bearing 
retains advantages of existing roller and tapered 
bearings, the new design meets the constant demand 
for greater strength and rigidity in steel mill equip- 
ment. Not only on mill roll necks is this bearing be- 
ing applied in increasing numbers with far-reaching 
favorable results but balanced proportioned type 
bearings are being installed for paper mill calenders 
and super-calenders, plastic mills and calenders, rub- 
ber mills and calenders, mill gear drives and pinion 
stands, Figs. 40 and 41. 

Long research covering roller bearing applications 
for steel mill and heavy-duty equipment paved the 
way for balanced proportion design. For the most 
part, tapered roller bearings for mill roll necks have 
been custom built to meet exact individual require- 
ments of bore, outside diameter, width or capacity. 
To design change-over recommendations for most ex- 
isting plain bearing or for change-overs from other 
types of bearings with which equipment was original- 
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ly serviced, is a common problem of roll neck bear- 
ing engineers. Restrictions on roll neck or wabbler 
diameter and limitations within available neck lengths 
are usually encountered. Special bearing sizes are 
frequently designed to meet the distance between 
screwdown centerlines or allowable speed of housings. 

Often special bearings were required for slabbing, 
bloom, billet, bar, rod and seamless tube mills, also 
hot and cold strip mills. There developed a tendency 
to design bearings with such variances in bores, out- 
side diameters and widths, it was not always easy to 
select available bearings for new mills providing the 
maximum outside diameters permissible with the 
minimum roll diameter specified. There was some 
question at times that the assembly would have bear- 
ing bores which would assure conservative neck 
stresses under the mill separating forces applied to 
the main roll bearings. 

Interesting data were uncovered in exhaustive study 
by Timken engineers to determine if it would be prac- 
tical to establish the ideal bore-outside diameter- 
width proportions for mill main roll bearings by as- 
certaining the average mill separating force that 
would be imposed on a mill roll of a given diameter, 
having a roll barrel length in line with present de- 
sign trends. From this research, the balanced pro- 
portion bearing emerged. Several new basic rela- 
tionships in bearing design, including bearing di- 
mensions, load rating and roll neck rigidity are more 
clearly evaluated. Previous variations in tapered 
roller bearing proportions are eliminated with more 
balance in design characteristics. Application of this 
type is extending to the new 5-high mills and to 
piercing mills. 

Size for size this bearing has load ratings up to 
40 per cent higher than some tapered roller bearing 
designs with a 50 to 60 per cent increase in neck 
strength. This contributes toward greater mill and 
bearing rigidity and higher rolling precision. 

First complete installation of this bearing was for 
aluminum mill operation during the war and output 
was one of the outstanding contributions to the war 
effort. The installation includes a 26 x 54 x 80-inch 
five-stand 4-high hot strip mill and a 35 x 59 x 120- 
inch 4-high hot reversing mill. Back-up roll bearings 
on the five stand tandem 80-inch mills are 34-inch 
bore, 48-inch outside diameter and 35-inch width, giv- 
ing a mill separating force capacity of better than 5 
million pounds at mill speed. On the 120-inch revers- 
ing mill a similar bearing of 3514-inch bore, 51-inch 
outside diameter and 36-inch width gives a separat- 


Figs. 40 and 41—Timken balanced propor- 
tion backup roll bearing being assembled 
in its chock; this design and mounting is 
being increasingly installed for heavy duty 
applications in paper, rubber, plastic and 
steel mills 


ing force capacity of about 8,500,000 pounds at mill f 


speed. 

As indicated in the earlier discussion of lubrica: ts 
for ball bearings, the matter of closures and seals is 
closely related; for successful ball bearing insta!!a- 
tion correct seal design is a basic requirement. 
deed, proper closure design makes possible the prix 
tical use of bearings by some industries, notably tex- 
tile, food packaging and paper-making, where oil or 
grease leakage must be eliminated to prevent damage 
to goods being processed. There are literally hun- 
dreds of seal designs and types; no seal or type of 
seal is universally applicable. 

Importance of correct enclosure is realized when to 
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meet anticipated or existing operating factors a cer- 
tain type of oil or grease is indicated; a closure must f 
be selected that will retain that type of lubricant. ff 
The closure must also protect against the entrance of P 


foreign matter and meet any other varying require- | 


ments for an individual application. Operating con- 
ditions may also indicate need for a certain type of 


on the choice of lubricant, Fig. 42. 





dang 
load 
cone 


Be bell- 
closure and this in turn may have a definite influence f 


Ball bearing closures are usually divided into two : 
@ part. 


types: (1) Contact, or those in which stationary 
and rotating parts are in actual rubbing contact 
under more or less fixed pressure and (2) clearance 
type in which rotating and stationary parts are sep- 
arated by running clearances. Shaft speed, lubricant, 


contaminants to be excluded, operating temperatures FF 


and shaft position are factors to be considered in se- 
lecting the correct seal. Felt, leather, cork, plastics, 
metal, flexible rubber compositions and fabric or 
combinations of these materials are used in the de- 
sign of contact seals. 

Lightest contact pressure between rotating and 
stationary parts that will give required lubricant re- 
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tention and dirt exclusion is desirable. Since pres- 
sure largely determines the amount of sliding fric- 
tion developed, to operate against excessive heating, 
control of contact pressure is important. Moving 
surface on sliding seals with which the seal makes 
contact must be highly finished and the rotating sur- 
face should be as free as possible of secondary mo- 
tion, eccentricity in the shaft or face runout or 
wobble in the vertical face of a washer or shoulder 
which the seal may be required to contact. 

Being frictionless and not subject to wear, clear- 
ance seals for both oil and grease lubrication are 
used for highest speeds and also for slower speeds 
where maximum service is required without adjust- 
ments or part replacements. This type of closure is 
sensitive to machining and fitting accuracy. 

Radial clearances are as small as possible without 
danger of interference through any misalignment or 
load deflection. If bores or locating flanges are not 
concentric or parallel with the shaft, or if tapered or 
bell-mouth, efficiency may be seriously impaired. 
Axial clearances between rotating and stationary 
parts usually are greater than radial clearances to 
avoid centrifugal pumping action by the revolving 
part. 

A labyrinth combination of slinger and end cover 
over a wide range of speeds provides a highly effec- 
tive seal against intrusion of foreign matter. For 
exceptionally slow speed applications, a combination 
of slinger and felt seal or a commercial composition 
contacting cup type seal is frequently selected. Sling- 
ers should be machined on all surfaces to assure true 
running and diameters should be concentric with the 
bore. The outside diameter of the slinger is some- 
times tapered to throw off cutting compound or lubri- 
cant from the point at which such liquids may enter 
the spindle. A drip or run-off groove adjacent to the 
open lip of the end cover is frequently desirable and 
practical. 

Axial clearances of the internal faces between 
slinger and end cover should be about one-sixteenth 
inch as a general rule. The first radial clearance 
opening on a design through which liquid may pass 
should be made very close, about 0.007-inch on the 
diameter (0.0035-inch on a side). Radial clearances 
should be between 0.015 and 0.0075-inch. 


Prelubricated bearings have greatly simplified mo- 
tor lubrication. These bearings are sealed in a cart- 
ridge along with the proper amount of the correct 
type of lubricant when assembled. Inspection periods 
were first set at 3 years, have now been lengthened 
to 5. Since 1939 thousands of motors with these pre- 
lubricated bearings have been installed and have op- 
erated continuously, 24 hours a day, at higher hu- 
midity and room temperature than is usually encoun- 
tered in industrial applications. 

Inspection of motors chosen at random among ap- 
proximately 600 installed in six different manufac- 
turing establishments, in which all of the motors had 
operated at least 4 years, 24 hours a day, disclosed 
that none of the motors with presealed bearings had 
been greased. Nor did the lubricant need to be re- 
newed even then. The motors were put back into 
operation about 3 years ago with the original lubri- 
cant; what its ultimate life will be cannot be deter- 
mined until subsequent examinations provide addi- 
tional data. As this information is secured, there is 
good reason to believe that the inspection interval 
may be made even longer than the present 5 years. 

Chief advantages of the presealed bearing, aside 
from the sharp reduction in maintenance costs are: 
(1) Tightly sealed enclosure reduces oxidation of the 
grease, promoting longer grease life; (2) grease is 
kept in and dirt is kept out; (3) proper kind and 
amount of lubricant promotes longer bearing life; 
(4) when motors are disassembled the bearings are 
enclosed in a cartridge which protects them from dirt. 

History of the antifriction bearing activity demon- 
strates demand follows industrial expansion general- 
ly; there are slim markets for bearings when mar- 
kets for equipment in which they are used are dull. 
The bearing industry, however, is marked with a rec- 
ord of anticipating new designs, mountings and ap- 
plications at all times. The industry expanded great- 
ly during the war. Since the bulk of this productive 
capacity is retained, further marked expansion in the 
near future is not likely. 

There are 34 plants manufacturing ball or roller 
bearings exclusively, total dollar sales in 1947 being 
in excess of $275 million; eight additional plants pro- 
duce antifriction bearings among other products. 
These 34 plants are consuming steel at a rate ap- 
proximating 275,000 tons (Please turn to Page 107) 


Fig. 42—Federal single-row radial “felt-labyrinth sealed bearing is a new 


closure development. 











Combination of labyrinth and felt consists of a woven 

felt between two steel washers, one washer being spun into a grove in the 

bearing outer ring with the other secured to the inner ring. With either inner 
or outer ring revolving, this closure design is equally effective 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





ASTE SHOWS AGAIN: There were some who were 
of the opinion that the big Machine Tool Show which 
was held in Chicago last September would be—in ef- 
fect—‘‘the show to end all shows” in the metalwork- 
ing industry for a long time to come. We now have 
ample evidence, however, that such is not the case. 

Right now I am literally deluged with releases pour- 
ing in from enthusiastic people who busily are groom- 
ing new products for unveiling at the Tool Engineers 
Industrial Exposition. This will occupy the entire fa- 
cilities of the Cleveland Public Auditorium, March 
15-19, 1948, at the time of the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers. 

Just as ASTE has—within a period of less than 20 
years—won recognition as one of the largest and 
most influential of the numerous technical societies of 
the United States and Canada, so also has the ASTE 
“Tool Show’’—within a period of 10 years—won rec- 
ognition as one of the largest and most influential 
industrial expositions in the metalworking industry. 

This 1948 ASTE Tool Show, which is the first since 
1946, will be of particular interest and significance 
because of its tie-in with recent important develop- 
ments in machine tool design. Since the days of Eli 
Whitney there has been a continuing rivalry between 
the designers and builders of metalworking machin- 
ery and the designers and builders of the tools, dies, 
attachments, gages, accessories, etc. used in connec- 
tion with metalworking machinery. 

First one group has forged ahead, then the other. 
Improved cutting materials and improved cutting 
tools again and again have forced sweeping redesign 
of machine tools. For a time power, feeds and speeds 
would equal or surpass ability of tooling to “take it”. 
Then the tool engineers again would get busy—and 
the cycle would be repeated. 

Last September I thought that the machine tool 
builders had finally gotten themselves so far out 
ahead in this race that the tool engineers might 
“trail them” for quite awhile. Now I am not so sure 
about that. It looks to me as though we may have 
to revalue the situation as of March, 1948. 


BRITTLE DESIGN: During the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engineers, metal- 
lurgy came in for much attention. That was true 
particularly of steel. 

One of the discussors brought out a point which 
I believe to be of more than passing interest. Speak- 
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ing of modern constructional steels used in the au'o- 
mobile industry, he said: ‘‘Steel seldom is brittle, }yt 
designs too frequently are brittle’. 

Unless amplified a bit, that may appear to be jist 
another case of metallurgist “passing the buck” {5 


design engineers. Actually, such was not the casi. 
The discussor in question is a top-flight metallurgis:, 





and the point he was making is that sharp corners, | 


notches, illogically placed holes, bad distribution of 
metal and other things of that sort which are gen- 


erated on the drafting board, cause far more struc- i 
tural failures of steel parts than do any errors on & 
the part of those who manufacture, specify and treat B 


steel under conditions prevailing today. 

Many years ago I used to hear many tall stories of 
strange and wonderful things which certain old- 
timers in the blacksmith shop were able to do with 
steel—by eye, by instinct and by secret processes 
which smacked of alchemy. There was some truth in 
all that, but a whole lot more “rule-of-thumb.” 

At the same time, I used to hear equally tall stories 
of the uncanny ability of many designers to create 
parts instinctively—without benefit of calculations or 
basic knowledge of engineering. 

No longer do I hear much about the feats of the 
seventh sons in the field of metallurgy, but I still do 
hear tales of designers who operate by eye and by in- 
stinct. Unquestionably some of them are good—re- 
markably good. Many of them have had long experi- 
ence and have a lot of common sense. At the same 
time, there are others—not so well equipped by ex- 
perience or by nature—who would do better to work 
according to facts and figures as well established as 
those followed by their brothers in metallurgy. 


WELL-MERITED AWARD: There is an old saying 
to the effect that democracies are notoriously ungrate- 
ful to their good and faithful servants. Like all rules, 
this one does have its exceptions. I am especially 
happy to point to a notable exception in the case of 
a good and faithful servant whose career has for 
nearly 50 years been intimately related to the ma- 
chine tool and tool engineering industries. 

A few weks ago Mason Britton, president, Metal 
Cutting Tool Institute, New York, was called down 
to Washington to receive the Medal of Merit, awarded 
by the President of the United States. Here in part 
is the President’s citation: 

“To Mason Britton, for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding services to 
the United States during the period of the recent war. 
Mr. Britton, while serving on the National Defense 
Advisory Commission and in the Office of Production 
Management—later the War Production Board—it 
charge of production and distribution of tools, by his 
unstinting effort, high degree of intelligence and abil- 
ity to obtain co-operation, succeeded in increasing the 
production of machine tools, cutting tools and gages 
to meet the vital needs of industry and the Armed 
Services for the war effort. 

“With utmost patience, tack and discernment, his 
major efforts were directed to fair and equitable dis: 
tribution of tools to meet urgent demands. Maso! 
Britton’s contributions were vital factors in the suc 
cessful prosecution of the war.” 
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Successful commercial application of the process depends 
upon equipment, properly made dies and correct usage. In 


this first section of the four-part article, the author cites some 
advantages of die casting metals and reviews alloying, 


melting and metal handling methods 


By R. J. REEL 
Die Casting Engineer 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Mount Gilead, O. 


MANY manufacturers of metal products are turn- 
ing to die castings because the process of making such 
products is among the fastest, cheapest and most ef- 
ficient in the metalworking field. Die castings, as 
considered here, are confined to nonferrous alloys and 
are best adapted to sizes classed as small to medium 
and quantities ranging from medium to large. 

Although die castings weighing up to 30 pounds or 
more have been made, and maximum dimension up to 
about 6 feet have been attained, the optimum weight 
range is now from a fraction of an ounce up to a few 
pounds per casting; dimensions ranging below 2 feet 
overall are preferable. 

Advantages — Advantages of die castings are nu- 
merous: 1. Dies have a useful life ranging from 
about 10,000 to 75,000 or more fillings, when casting 
copper alloys; 250,000 fillings when casting aluminum 
alloys; up to 1 million when casting zine alloys. 2. 
Production rates are high, ranging generally from 100 
to 700 die fillings or “‘shots’’ an hour; some dies also 
have multiple cavities so that two to thirty or more 
castings are made at each filling. 

3. Each casting is substantially an exact duplicate 
of all others from the same die cavity. 4. Dimen- 
sions are held within closer limits than for any other 
type of casting, often closer than for types of high 
production products other than castings. 5. Precise 
coring of recesses, slots and holes is readily done, 
holes as small as 1/32-inch in diameter being cored 
in the zine alloys. 

6. Machine work is minimized, sometimes even elim- 
inated, because “as-cast” dimensions are closely held 
and surfaces are made smoother than for other cast 
products. 7. Sections can be thinner than for other 
castings and sometimes as thin as for equivalent 
stamped parts. 8. Individual castings can be extreme- 
ly intricate, if required, eliminating extra assembly 
and handling operations which are required when most 
other types of mass production are employed. 

9. Labor cost per finished casting is exceedingly 
low; much lower than for other metal castings and 
often lower than that of any other form of mass pro- 
duction. 10. Scrap loss is nearly eliminated as flash, 
runners, sprues, rejects and even chips from machin- 
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Fig. 1—Because molten aluminum has an affi- 

nity for iron, molten metal to be cast is kept 

in a holding furnace beside the cold chamber 

die casting machine. Operator ladles correct 

amount for each “shot.” Courtesy The Hoover 
Co. 
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Fig. 2—Pouring molten aluminum 
into injection chamber of an H-P- 
M cold chamber die casting ma- 


chine. Immediately after ladling, 
the operator depresses a_ foot 
switch which instantly starts the 


plunger on its forward travel, forc- 
ing the hot metal into the closed 
die. Courtesy The Hoover Co. 


ing are remelted and recast, with only negligib! 
waste. 11. Material costs per casting are general], 
lower than for other nonferrous castings, and ever 
some forms of ferrous castings. 12. Inserts of dis- 
similar and even nonmetallic materials are readily 
cast in place. 

13. Finishing costs are minimized, because of smooth 
surfaces and close dimensions. Where decorative fin- 
ishes are desired they can be readily applied. 14. Non- 
ferrous alloys are not subject to red rust, though most 
alloys may undergo some surface oxidization and cor- 





TABLE 


COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF ZINC ALLOYS FOR DIE CASTING 
ASTM ... XXI XXIII XXV 
Designation SAE a eT re ONY Ore 921 903 925 
The New Jersey Zinc Company Zamak-2 Zamak-3 Zamak-5 
Copper 2.5 to 3.5 .10 max. .75 to 1.25 
Aluminum 3.5 to 4.5 3.5 to 4.3 3.5 to 4.3 
Composition* EP re i ae ae ae eee ene Ae pa ee .02 to .10 .03 to .08 .03 to .08 
% by Iron max, .100 .100 .100 
Weight Lead max. .007 .007 .007 
Cadmium max .005 .005 .005 
Tin max. bo Pip Leh kao o bhi eta er eae bees .005 .005 .005 
ee OOO ke. RGD soins Min Perv kninceewevpgWanasesrsccevens Remainder Remainder Remainder 
Charpy Impact Strength, ft. Ib., % x %-in. bar, as cast ..........---eeees 35 43 48 
Charpy Impact Strength, ft. Ib., % x %-in. bar, after 7 yrs. indoor aging 7 41 42 
Mechanical** ce eer oer rrr eee Seg a 52,100 41,000 47,600 
Properties Tensile Strength psi after 7 years indoor aging ... 48,100 33,800 38,300 
Elongation % in 2 in. as cast ........s.cese. nee ee Ss 10 7 
Elongation % in 2 in. after 7 years indoor aging ....... eer re 5 16 15 
Expansion (growth) inches per inch after 7 years indoor aging ... .0055 .0006 .0004 
Brinell Hardness Pe et Eee oe eT eh yee Peer Tee eT et fo 100 82 91 
Compression Strength—Lb./Sq. In. . bik owe iemeee & 93,000 60,000 87,000 
Electrical Conductivity—Mhos./cm. cube at 20° C. 146,000 157,000 153, 001 
Melting Point—°C. ee cae : ; 379.5 380.9 380.6 
Melting Point—°F. ...... 715.1 717.6 717.1 
Other en Gi EO DIOS EM. oc as stn 0 000 54643 60450080 nites 116,000 95,000 105,000 
Properties** Shearing Strength—Lb./sq. in 46,000 31,000 38,000 
and Constants Solidification Point—°C. 379.3 380.6 380.4 
(as cast) Solidification Point—°F hate a 714.7 717.1 716.7 
ne nn oe a dd a o¥s es oN Ona win Adee waed.ae ae nm .15 .14 14 
ee Pas 6.7 6.6 6.7 
Specific Heat—cal./gm./°C EOP PET TT rr 10 .10 10 
Thermal Conductivity—cal./Sec./sq. cm./cm./°¢ at 18° (¢ .20 .27 .26 
Thermal Expansion per °C : .0000277 .0000274 .0000274 
Thermal Expansion per °F. .0000154 .0000152 .00001 
Transverse Deflection—In. .. 22 27 16 
Weight (Lb.)/Cubic Inch ..... 24 24 24 


and elongation 
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* Composition as provided in ASTM and SAE specifications. 


** Properties and constants are as determined on Zamak alloys by The New Jersey Zinc Company. 
as cast, are well above the minimum ASTM and SAE requirements. 


The Zamak alloys meet these specifications but are held within closer tolera! 


Values for impact strength, tensile stre! gth 
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] rosion unless a coating is applied. Production Considerations and Equipment — To 
ly § 15. Tensile strength and impact strength are gen- make die castings it is necessary to have suitable 
en [) erally superior; impact strength of some alloys is un- casting machines and certain supplementary equip- 
is- [) usually high. In copper alloys, strength approximate- ment. There must be a supply of power (usually 
ily [ ly that of mild wrought steel is attainable. 16. Male electric) to operate the machine; oil, gas or electric 
threads, gear teeth, cam contours and various irreg- current to melt the alloy in a suitable furnace; water 
th ular shapes are readily die cast, often so close to size for cooling the dies, and compressed air to blow out 
n- || that no machining other than flash removal is re- or clean the dies. 
n- quired, or a very light shaving cut only, is necessary. It may also be necessary to provide a break-down 
st Female threads can be cast in some alloys. furnace for melting down the “gates” and runners of 
yr 17. Integrally cast fastening elements, precisely lo- castings, preparing these for re-use either as molten 


cated and sized, are often provided, thereby facilitat- 
ing assembly and lowering cost. 18. A considerable 
variety of alloys having a wide range of desirable 
properties is available. 


metal or metal “pigs.” The flash, which occurs at 
die partings and often around cores, commonly is re- 
moved by profile trimming dies and punches. Most 
shops require facilities for doing some machine work 
in addition, but this is usually simpler and faster 
than for machining other types of castings, since only 
light cuts are needed. 


Most large die casting plants have facilities for 
making and repairing the steel dies required for cast- 
ing and for trimming, but both types of dies can be 


Fig. 3—-After a predetermined pressure dwell, die 
clamp automatically opens, permitting ejection of 
the casting. After a quick “blowing out” and lubri- 
cation of the die, machine is ready to repeat the 
casting cycle. Courtesy The Hoover Co. 


Fig. 4—Group of aluminum parts cast with H-P-M 
cold chamber machines. A—Outboard motor cylin- 
der block, B—record player grill, C—oven conveyor 
bracket, D—meter housing, E—food mixer ball arm, 
F—electric motor end bell, G—automotive heater 
base, H—motor bearing sleeve, I—milking machine 
pulsation body. Parts courtesy American Meter Co., 
Mid-Western Die Casting Co., The Hoover Co. 














TABLE II 
COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF ALUMINUM ALLOYS FOR DIE CASTING 
Designation 
ASTM Pe aaah Vaasa Bais WS ache ai we wale S-4 8-5 8-9 SC-5 SC-6 SG-2 SG-3 
- coe SOE Ae ea 304 305 ee cf sre 
3 Aluminum Co, of Am. (Alcoa)............ 43 Df Se ee nar A380 218 360 
. Composition % * 
Copper ° Peete Tn ate Ss a 6 max 6 max .6 max. 3.0-4.0 3.0-4.0 3.0-4.0 2 max 6 max 
RN a8 as oi ale ok. 0xd W's.4 coin KORN pticcieroe’e 4.5-6.0 11.0-13.0 11.0-13.0 4.5-5.5 7.5-9.5 9.0-10.0 .3 max. 9.0-16.0 
ie) MEM Taras era ee Wud-e<. 040 60.6 oeae dian 2.0 2.0 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.8 2.0 
i oe eee Oo Oe ee 1 max -1 max 1 max. 1 max .1 max. .1 max. 7.5-8.5 -4-.6 
ae HR PLAINS ooops cod sncucnwes cae 3 3 3 5 5 5 3 3 
‘ Zinc max. ... a) 5 5 6 6 0.5 a 5 
E Nickel max, Peed 44 dh sin dee 4a eee 5 o 5 5 5 a) a 5 
ie SAMS OE ee cect c cle wac'debcew cdi oa ok 3 3 a 1 1 
| Total other Impurities max. ............. 2 2 a 5 5 2 2 2 
Be eae ae ee Remainder Remainder Remainder Remainder emainder Remainder Remainder Remainder 
| Properties and Constants 
» Yield Strength, Tension (Set 0.2% psi).... 14,000 Mee re 20,000 23,000 25,000 23,000 23,000 
Ultimate Tensile Strength psi......... 30,000 37,000 35,000 35,000 41,000 43,000 42,000 42,000 
Elongation, RM TMI ee a Davee 5.0 1.8 3.5 3.0 3.0 5.0 7.0 3.0 
Charpy Impact, ft. Ib., 4x% in. bar..... 4.5 2.0 wi, ae 3.0 3.5 4.2 10.0 gees 
eM faiSie C05 ck5°G%iip win w'saiew's see Cl eee 2.66 2.66 2.78 2.76 Pe aaaes 2.53 2.68 
be SE MME UR NETS: 5 cas ocd Cte ca's 6 34 * 097 .096 096 .101 .099 .091 .097 
Shearing Strength pal .................0.. 21,000 26,000 24,000 24,000 29,000 29,000 29,000 
Melting Point (Liquid en OPE kav caves 1,165 1,065 1,065 1,145 1,090 1,160 1,110 
Thermal Conductivity CGS Units... ots .34 37 37 28 .28 eran 24 35 
rt ermal Expansion in./in./°C. ........... .000022 .000020 .000020 .000021 .000020 wien .000024 000021 
: Electrical Resistivity microhm-cm. 4.8 4.4 4.4 5.9 5.9 eA 71 4.7 
me * (op, 
bs , Vorrespond with ASTM specifications in the case of ASTM standard alloys. In other cases compositions are given by Aluminum Company of 
iy T sign The Aluminum Company of America is the source for the above data, and has provided the following information concerning these data: 
P aes composition limits given are from ASTM Specification B-85-44T except for alloys 218 and 360, which are Alcoa alloys. To the extent that the 
y ““'a are included in the ASTM specification, the mechanical properties were secured from that source. The other mechanical properties are from 
” se. tests or were estimated from available data, the shear strengths, for example, being calculated as about 70% of the tensile strength, which 
ay ars to be a good average ratio. The physical properties generally were arrived at by calculations based on an ‘‘average’’ composition and the 
~ nption of reasonably sound castings: in some cases, they were estimated from test results on alloys of similar, but not identical, composi- 
a Hardness values have not been included not only because of the limited data available, but also because of the inherent variation of this 
es BY rty in any casting. 
gth & 
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purchased from experienced die makers. The usual 
types of toolroom equipment used in plants that 
build dies and tools for other purposes also serve 
adequately for making most die casting dies. Such 
machines include power saws, lathes, drill presses, 
milling machines (preferably with duplicating de- 
vices), shapers, grinding machines and the like. Small 
shops, when first starting to make die castings, often 
get along with a minimum of toolroom equipment but 
should have sufficient equipment for simple die main- 
tenance. 

Since the type of casting machine and supple- 
mentary equipment required depends in part upon 
the class of alloy to be die cast, some understanding 
of the various types of alloys available and of the 
reasons for choosing one type or another, is essen- 
tial. For this reason, the following data on alloys 
deserves study. 

Choice of Alloys—The usual nonferrous metals for 
die casting, in approximate order of commercial use 
Zinc, aluminum, copper, magnesium, lead, tin. 

Zinc alloys, Table I, account for about three- 
fourths of the total tonnage of die castings pro- 
duced, because they present the most favorable com- 
bination of low costs per casting, good physical prop- 
erties, ease of casting and finishing. Average melt- 
ing point of zine alloys is 716° F; casting is com- 
monly done at temperatures of 750 to 800° F, at 
which temperature the metal is quite fluid and is eas- 
ily injected into the die. 

At this comparatively low casting temperature, 
dies will last almost indefinitely, for they are not sub- 
ject to attack by the alloy. For short runs, the steel 
dies can even be used without hardening, though for 


are: 
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Fig. 5—-These magnesium die castings are repre- 
sentative of those used in the aircraft industry. 
Courtesy Dow Chemical Co. 


long runs at least surface hardening is recommende j, 
There is little tendency for the zine alloy to solder 
to the die, hence little or no die lubricant is needed, 


Castings of extreme smoothness are produced in 
zinc alloys and if the die cavities are properly pol- 
ished, castings can be plated with little or no polish- 
ing, except along flash lines, buffing only being re- 
quired. This fact, together with the ease and speed 
of plating in bracs, nickel or chromium, is the pri- 
mary reason for using zinc die castings for hard- 
ware and decorative applications, especially in auto- 
mobiles and other consumer merchandise. 

In addition to casting readily at comparatively low 
pressures, (pressures above 2000 pounds per square 
inch for zine are rarely needed) the molten zinc al- 
loys have an advantage in that they do not attack 
steel or iron surfaces. Consequently, they can re- 
main in contact with the injection plunger, cylinder 
and pot, without these parts sticking or deteriorat- 
ing rapidly. The injection cylinder and plunger are, 
therefore, located within the metal pot which is a 
part of the standard zine die casting machine, and 
delivery of the molten metal into the die is handled 
automatically. This makes for convenience and for 
a rapid casting cycle. 

Modern zinc alloys, Table I, are dimensionally 
stable but must be made from special high-purity 
(99.99 plus per cent) zinc; with very low permis- 
sible limits on impurities, especially on lead, tin or 
cadmium content, adhered to rigidly. Impact strength 
is exceptionally high for a cast metal at all but very 
low temperatures, and is not significantly impaired 
by aging except in the now little used No. 2 (SAE 
No. 921) alloy containing 2.5 per cent to 3.5 per cent 
copper. Zinc alloys are subject to some cold flow, 
especially under bending stress, but in most appli- 
cations this is not a significant factor. Use at tem- 
peratures above 300° F or in continued contact with 
steam or with highly alkaline water, is not recom- 
mended. 

Alloys Based on Lead and Tin — Though easily die 
cast at low temperatures, alloys based on lead and 
tin find little use. Lead alloys are very soft, subject 
to cold flow and are low in strength besides being 
very heavy and costing more per casting than zinc 
alloys. Tin alloys are expensive, low in strength, 
and are used only where special types of corrosion 
resistance are required, or for very small parts where 
close as-cast dimensions are essential. 

Both lead and tin alloys can be die cast in ma- 
chines adapted to zinc but should never be cast in the 
same department as zinc die castings. Exceedingly 
small amounts of either will contaminate zinc alloys 
and make them subject to serious network corro- 
sion, deterioration and to dimensional instability with 
loss of strength. 

Lead and tin alloys can be die cast at compara- 
tively low temperatures and low pressures, using sub- 
merged plunger machines (same as used with zinc 
alloys) with the molten alloy remaining in direct 
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TABLE Ill 


COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF COPPER ALLOYS FOR DIE CASTING 





Doehler 

Yellow Yellow Brass No. 4 Doehler Tinicosil 
Common Name of Alloy Brass Brass **Brastil’”’ Brass No. 5 No. 20 
ASTM Designation B176-42T Alloy A Alloy B Ske ee. Se es a Pee cake 
Composition 
Copper 57 in. 63-67 81.5 83.0 46.0 
Zine 30 min. Remainder Remainder Remainder Remainder 
Tin .. e's 1.5 max 0.25 max. 0.10 max. 0.25 max. eee 
RE. Wionc0.50R5 ceenkeeeans 0.25 max. 0.15 max. 0.05 max. RO oo eee 
Lead 1.50 max. 0.25 max. 0.25 max. 0.25 max 1.5 
Manganese 0.25 max. 0.15 max. 0.25 max. 1.0 A 
Nickel A roe 0.25 max. 0.25 max. 0.25 max 16.0 
Silicon 0.25 max. 0.75-1.25 3.5-4.0 5.0 xis 
Iron ; As 0.25 max. 0.15 max. 0.15 max, 0.25 max 1.5 
Other Taapusitio’: ..o<as-. 0.50 max. 0.50 max. 0.25 max. Ot Gee: - aries 
Properties and Constants 
Ultimate Tensile Strength p.s.i... 65,000 70,000-80, 000 95,000 110,000 85,000 
ee ee AS wnt ovsdecsecce 40,000 40,000 55,000 65,000 65,000-72, 000 
Impact Strength Charpy ft. Ib.* 33 36 36 30 60 cue 
Elongation % in 2 in. . bee 15.0 25.0 8.00 5.0 15.0 
Reduction of Area %... ae 10-15 mee 10-18 
Brinell Hardness No. . 120-130 120 190 160 
Specific Gravity ......... 8.5 8.6 8.3 8.2 8.5 
Weight per cubic inch . 0.305 0.308 0.297 0.295 0.305 
Melting Point F. RE Ae ee ee 1,650 1,575 ,o75 1,564 1,675 
Solidification Shrinkage in. per ft 3/16 ah ae 3/16 eaeese 3/16 
Machinability Seite ene aba he's Fair Good Fair Fair Good 
Corrosion Resistance Good Good High High High 
* Not less than these values which are the highest measurable on the machines used. 
contact with the cylinder and check in prolonged use. Castings be- pound is higher than for aluminum or 


plunger, placed within the metal pot; 
melting furnace with pot is built into 
the machine. These machines can be 
very fast in operation and can ac- 
commodate more cavities than where 
high pressures are required. 

Aluminum Alloys — These alloys, 
Table II, rank second in die casting 
use. In some applications they cost 
no more or even slightly less per 
casting, than zinc die castings of the 
same dimensions. About 20 per cent 
of all die castings are in aluminum 
alloys. The primary advantage is 
light weight. Some alloys take a 
high polish and hold it a long time 
without tarnishing. Dimensional sta- 
bility is rated as high. Tensile 
strength is somewhat below that of 
the zinc alloys and impact strength 
is far lower, at average temperatures, 
but in many applications, this is not 
significant since either type of alloy 
meets the average strength require- 
ments. Where low weight and the 
savings and utility therefrom are de- 
sired, aluminum is favored unless 
magnesium alloys can be used. 

Most aluminum alloys, having a 
higher melting point than zinc, flow 
less readily than zinc. Where sec- 
tions are thin, or castings complex, 
an alloy with high silicon content and 
improved fluidity is used. Die cast- 
ing rates for aluminum are lower 
than for zinc because of hand ladling 
of the molten metal, but commonly 
range between 80 to 200 die fillings 
per hour. 

Molten aluminum has an affinity 
for iron, attacking and dissolving it. 
Iron, in turn, reduces the elasticity 
and ductility of the aluminum alloy. 
As the melting point is 1065 to 1165 
F, thermal shock of the msiten metal 
on die steel is considerable and dies 
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come rougher as the dies age unless 
the dies are redressed or rebuilt. 
These requirements lead to the devel- 
opment of high pressure “cold cham- 
ber’ machines for the aluminum al- 
loys and for those based on mag- 
nesium and copper. 

The cold chamber machine has a 
separate metal holding furnace. 
Molten metal usually is hand ladled 
into the cold chamber injection sys- 
tem where it remains for so short a 
time that iron pickup is practically 
nil. In these machines, excellent 
castings are produced, and the higher 
injection pressures are effective in 
controlling and minimizing porosity. 

Aluminum die castings are readily 
anodized, and they also take other 
types of finishes. Plating is not yet 
done on a large scale, although im- 
proved methods are becoming avail- 
able. Aluminum alloys have fairly 
high shrinkage and sometimes tend 
to solder to the dies so that ejection 
of castings from the dies occasional- 
ly presents problems. Die lubricants 
are usualy required. 

Alloys Base on Copper—cCopper al- 
loys, Table III, usually referred to as 
“brass,” have the highest physical 
properties of any die casting alloys. 
Because of the high melting point of 
such materials, ranging up to 1700 
F, die life is short depending in part 
upon the die steels used and the mass 
or volume of the casting sections. 
Obviously, most of the heat of the 
molten metal deposited in the die 
must be withdrawn from the casting 
through the walls of the die cavity 
before the casting can be ejected. 
Therefore, castings of relatively thin 
wall sections can be die cast most 
economically. Copper alloys have 
high specific gravity and cost per 


zinc castings. Brass die casting is 
commonly done at pressures of 9000 
to 25,000 pounds per square inch. 

Cost per casting is therefore the 
highest of any produced by die cast- 
ing except for the little used tin al- 
loys. Consequently, copper alloys are 
employed for die castings only where 
their high strength, high hardness 
and excellent corrosion resistance are 
essential. 

Plating is readily done but the al- 
loys containing silicon are somewhat 
hard to machine and to polish. Zinc 
oxide deposits on the dies require 
that the dies be cleaned frequently 
by abrasive blasts in water or air, or 
by scraping after softening of the 
oxide by hydrofluoric acid. Checking 
makes renewal of die cavity blocks 
essential, usually after 19,000 to 35,- 
000 fillings, unless rather rough cast- 
ings can be tolerated. Die life up 
to 100,000 shots has been reported. 

Alloys Based on Magnesium—These 
alloys, Table IV have two outstand- 
ing properties: They are the light- 
est in weight, being 1/3 less than 
aluminum, and they are the easiest 
to machine. Commercial production 
of sound magnesium die castings, 
free of cracks, has been more dif- 
ficult than with aluminum. Magne 
sium castings should be produced in 
a separate department to avoid mix- 
ing with aluminum to keep the com: 
positon of both within their speci 
fied limits, since it is not easy to pre 
vent scrap from being mixed. The 
fire hazard is controlled by the use 
of special magnesium furnaces which 
maintain a sulphur dioxide atmo’ 
phere above the molten alloy in the 
pot. Castings require chrome pick- 
ling as corrosion protection. 

Fluxes are expensive and remelt- 
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TABLE IV 
COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS FOR DIE CASTING 


ASTM 
Designation SSE ee re 
Dow Chemical Co. .... 


American Magnesium Corp. ............5.45 


Aluminum .. : 
Manganese min 
Composition Zine papers 
% * Silicon max. .. ne 
Copper max. ...... 


ME, 63 50.0s cane nne wa aee ecueunsea'eee 
OED nok bess cn Gyan s aan se ae Oke 


Tensile Strength, psi.... 


I Ue 5 os cele eee Seen Sh AS 
Properties RID Fh B.D O.. o 6505000 oe case cices 


and Brinell Hardness .... 
Constants** 
Specific Gravity ...... 

Weight per cu. in. .. 


Melting Point ° F. ..... 


Izod Impact Strength, ft. lb. ase 


AS-100 AZ-91 
cinaree & 501 
Dowmetal K Dowmetal R 
AM 230 AM 263 
9.0 to 11.0 8.3 to 9.7 
eer .10 13 

.3 Max. .4to 1.0 
1.0 5 

.05 .05 

.03 .03 
Remainder Remainder 
30,000 33,000 
22,000 22,000 

1 3 
62 60 
1 2 

1.81 1.81 

066 .066 

1100 1120 


* Composition of alloys as in ASTM Specification. 
** Properties, as in data furnished by The Dow Chemical Company and by American Mag- 


nesium Corporation. 





ing losses are higher than for other 
materials. Injection speeds higher 
than for aluminum are needed be- 
cause of the rapid chilling of mag- 
nesium. Die temperatures must be 
closely controlled. 

These considerations make for 
higher cost per casting than for alu- 
minum with the result that appli- 
cations are usually confined to those 
in which minimum weight is the 
main consideration. 

To die cast alloys of aluminum, 
copper or magnesium, only cold 
chamber machines with high pres- 
sure rams, are feasible. Such ma- 
chines have to be heavy to provide 
the high locking pressure needed to 
confine the metal within the dies. 
Holding furnaces are separate and 
the molten metal usually is hand- 
ladled into the cold chamber. A\l- 
though such machines occasionally 
are used to die cast the lower melt- 
ing point alloys, their operation is 
considered too slow for most such 
work. 

Alloying, Melting and Metal Han- 
dling—Most die casting departments 
are equipped to cast either zinc alone 
or zinc and aluminum. Some plants 
specialize in one of the other alloys 
or handle them in a separate, iso- 
lated department. It is exceedingly 
difficult to keep alloys separate, since 
it is necessary to remelt sprues, run- 
ners and flash. If alloys become 
mixed and are remelted, serious dif- 
ficulties will result. 

It is, therefore, desirable to con- 
fine operations in a given depart- 
ment not only to one type of alloy 
but to a single alloy of that type. 
This greatly simplifies the control, 
handling and melting of each alloy. 
Departments casting zinc only gen- 
erally use only one alloy, usually 
either No. 3 or No. 5, Table I. 

With aluminum, if castings of dif- 
ferent composition are needed, two 
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or three different aluminum alloys 
may be used but particular care 
should be exercised to keep them 
separate. The 12 per cent silicon 
alloys are considered best for large, 
intricate, thin-walled castings, alloy 
S9 being the better one for cold 
chamber machines. SC6 is low in 
cost, as it can be made from second- 
ary metal, and is a good general pur- 
pose alloy. Alloy 218 is the lightest 
aluminum alloy, high in strength, 
corrosion resistance and ease of ma- 
chining, but is considered more dif- 
ficult to cast. 

When magnesium alloy is required, 
SAE 501, Table IV, is commonly 
chosen. 

In the copper alloys, yellow brass, 
low in cost, is widely used but has 
a higher melting point than copper- 
silicon alloys. The latter are strong- 
er, have more fluidity, and are not 
so hard on dies. 

Small die casting departments 
usually purchase metal in already-al- 
loyed ingots and generally do all the 
melting and remelting in pots at- 
tached to or adjacent to the machine. 
Efforts are made to maintain a uni- 
form proportion of virgin ingots and 
of scrap, the latter consisting of 
sprues, runners and flash only from 
castings of the same alloy. Melting 
and fluxing practice should follow the 
recommendations of metal supplier. 

Castings having inserts should not 
be remelted until the inserts are re- 
moved, otherwise the alloy composi- 
tion is altered and certain constit- 
uents, such as iron, may exceed that 
permitted in the standard specifica- 
tions. Specifications established for 
the casting must be followed to avoid 
rejections; samples should be checked 
at intervals to make sure that the 
analysis remains within the pre- 
scribed limits. 

Samples Checked Frequently — 
Plants without laboratory facilities 


should make arrangements with ut. } 
side laboratories to check samples at 


regular intervals. This is of preat 
importance with zinc alloys having 
very low permissible impurity limits 
and it is also advisable with other 
alloys. Metal should be purchase 
only from reliable sources which 
guarantee the analysis to be within 
the standard specified ranges. 


In large die casting departments f 
supervised by competent metallur. 
gists, the alloys are often prepared, f 
with great economy, in a separate : 
melting room, having equipment for fF) 
weighing out the constituents and f 
with furnaces for melting in accord- ff 
ance with standard procedures. The f 


returned scrap is kept segregated, if 
more than one alloy is cast, and 
usually it is remelted in suitable pro- 
portions with virgin metals. 
Resulting melts are either cast into 
ingots or “pigs” for delivery to the 
machines, or are run into tilting 
ladles, generally suspended on trol- 
leys, for delivery in molten form, to 
the machines. The latter is econom- 
ical, especially in large shops, as the 
heat for remelting at the machines 
is thereby saved. There is also less 
variation in metal temperature in the 
machine’s pots when molten alloy is 
delivered to the furnaces equipped 
with thermostatic controls. These 
controls vary the fuel supply in or- 


der to maintain the charge at the f 


best casting temperature. 


Zinc Alloys Premelted—In very 
large plants, the zinc alloys are pre- ; 
melted in pots similar to, but larger & 


than those for holding the alloys at 


the machines. The molten metal is f 


usually pumped or _ siphoned into 
transfer ladles which can be tilted 
for pouring metal into the holding 
pots. Aluminum alloys, as well as 
copper alloys, are commonly melted 
in reverberatory or electric furnaces 
from which transfer ladles are filled. 

Magnesium alloys are melted at 
the machine in hooded furnace pots 
arranged to maintain a sulphur di- 
oxide atmosphere above the metal, 
since it oxidizes very rapidly when 
exposed to air. A door through the 
hood allows hand ladling from the pot 
into the cold chamber of the machine. 
If an open pot is used, flux on the 
metal may be separated to permit 
ladling of clean metal. 

Hand ladles for all cold chamber 
die casting must always supply 
slightly more metal than is needed 
to fill the die. The excess forms the 
metal runners and a “biscuit” at the 
cover die end of the cold chamber 
cylinder, the biscuit being ejected 
from the die along with the runners 
and casting. 

(To be continued) 
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PROGRESS IN 


Open-Hearth Valve Design 


REQUIREMENTS of open-hearth 
valves change with furnace practice. 
What was a great advance in con- 
struction 30 years ago becomes a 
questionable advantage today under 
entirely different conditions. The ad- 
vent of the Knox water-cooled dam- 
pers demonstrated too clearly what 
could be gained by the elimination 
of sharp bends and restrictions. But 
furnace improvements did not stop 
with the producer gas age, when tall 
chimneys were the only means for 
expelling the combustion products 
from a furnace, and atmospheric air 
was sucked in by the uncertain pull 
from the heat in the regenerators. 


A furnace on natural air has 
suction at the air valves, produced 
by the checkers and furnace uptakes. 
A reversing damper leaning toward 
the air inlet, as shown in Fig. 2, 
would therefore have stack suction 
on one side and air suction on the 
other, the difference in forces being 
so small, that any light or heavy 
damper construction would hold the 
seat. As the checkers became dirty 
the inlet area was increased by rais- 
ing the valves, but the air flow 
through the system was eventually 





New type valves have cast-iron dampers closing to stack flue 
and separate gate valves closing to air fan, both held against 


the seat by air pressure and stack suction. 


Heat from waste 


gases to dampers is returned to furnace by in-flowing air which 
receives initial preheat 


checked at other points, where no 
regulation and cleaning was possible. 
The natural move to improve this 
condition was to encase the air 
valves, and connect them to a fan 
capable of producing a small pres- 
sure. This pressure could never be 
more than the flow losses through 
the system, and would vary with the 
required volume and with the condi- 
tion of the checkers. Unfortunately, 
this pressure and the stack suction 
act in the same direction to force the 
damper open, admit cold air into the 
stack flue and really check the draft 
for the furnace. 

Operation of the air valves involved 
so many variable conditions with 
overtravel after seating, means 
for taking up slack in the rope and 
the extra pull on the closed saucer 
on account of pressure, suction and 
inertia, that a positive motion was 
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F 
necessary like a crank lever func- 


tioning between two dead centers, 
Independent operation for the two} 
dampers with counterweights would : 
include much additional equipment, 
the objects of which might be ob. F 
tained easier by regulating the stack > 
damper. Another complication pro- 
vides for the adjustment of stroke 
on the dampers. This may have an 
excuse where four regenerator cham- 
bers have separate valves for the 
purpose of controlling the waste gas 
through them, but since the reversal 
applies to all valves at the same 
time, it would in effect choke off the 
flow in the yet open passages to the 
detriment of the entire combustion 
performance. A sound practical or 
theoretical basis for such a con- 
plicated valve system seemingly did 
not exist. Sooner or later some simp. 
ler means had to be found to do the 
job. 

Double decked valves, Fig. 3, 
were first patented in the 1920's with 
protection for various improvements 
to supplement the principle. The dam- 
per to be kept tight in the top posi- 
tion depended upon its weight, in- 
clination or special means to force 
the damper to the seat in opposition 
to pressure and suction. A light dam- 
per without some kind of a backing 
would be of no use, 

Fig. 3 shows the principle of op- 
eration of a double-deck valve. The 
left damper closes the stack with air 
pressure and stack suction holding it 
against the seat. The damper weight 
is only a small factor. The right dam- 
per closes to the air pressure with 4 
small component of its weight, the 
only force to oppose the pressure and 
the stack suction. The air pressure 
produced is governed by the resis- 
tance to the flow through the flues, 
checkers, etc. If a fan operates at its 
maximum rating of 5 inches static 
pressure, the valves must be able to 
close against this pressure. The 4) 


Fig. 1—Hellan-type open-hearth 
valves 
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‘oximate weight of the damper to 
alance the pressure difference must 


W=(54+2) x 5.17 x A x cosecant a 
W = 140 pounds/square foot 
Where: 
W = weight of damper 
\ = area of damper 
Suction pressure = 2 inches 


Static pressure, 1” = 5.17 lbs/sq ft 
A lighter damper will swing open 
and admit cold air into the stack flue. 


All double-decked valves of recent 

ars have therefore heavy water- 
cooled dampers with large castings 
tor seats. These dampers to oppose 
the common pressures specified for 
the forced air fans functioned satis- 
factorily on fairly clean checkers. 
Towards the end of a campaign, 
where the use of the valve equipment 
receives its decisive test, they fre- 
quently bypassed a lot of cold air 
directly into the stack flue to aug- 
ment the volume of waste gas to be 
handled by boiler and fan. 


Of equal importance to the air 
control is the means for drawing out 
the combustion gases from the fur- 
nace, down through the _ uptakes, 
checkers and flues. The suction from 
a stack or waste heat fan is opposed 
by the column of hot gas up to the 
ports and must be great enough to 
move the entire mass at a high 
velocity. Here again is encountered 
variable conditions and the greatest 
specific draft at a time, when the 
passages in the system are choked, 
and when the forced air fan is work- 
ing against the greatest pressure. 
The common suction on an induced 
draft fan for an open hearth is 4 or 
5 inches water gage. If 2 inches are 
iost through the boiler, the remain- 
ing 2 or 3 inches are fully effective 
at the dampers, and must certainly 
be considered in any analytical cal- 
culations on the valves. 

A further step in the evolution of 
open-hearth valves is the design of 
H. Hellan, engineer, Cleveland, and 
shown in Fig. 1, with air-cooled dam- 
pers, positively closing gate valves 
for air operated from the dampers, 
with half their stroke, suspended at 
all times, perfectly balanced, and 
driven by a simple rope drum with 
slip ring. The air ducts diverge 
from junction tank with an emer- 
gency air inlet at the top and a fan 
connection on the side. The fan may 
be located immediately at this tank. 
The novel damper construction has 
& cast frame with cooling coil. The 
Semicircular upper half of the web 


Fig. 2 — Conventional open- 
hearth valves 
Fig. 83 — Double deck open- 


hearth valves 
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is integral with the rim and has 
ribs for better contact with the in- 
flowing air. The lower part of the web 
is a heat-resisting alloy plate bolted 
to a flange on the damper. The pre- 
heating of the air starts at the valves. 
The rapidly flowing cooling water 
has no more chance to deposit sedi- 
ments than in the seat which is a 
comparatively small casting with a 
flange at top to join the hood. The 
air leaves the fan with high velocity 
and passes into ducts without sharp 
turns. Entire construction is designed 
to eliminate losses of every kind and 
to produce a valve, which can be 
depended on to perform satisfactorily 
as long as the furnace is able to op- 
erate. 

The approximate volume of waste 


gases can be roughly computed from 
the fuel consumption. The maximum 





volume must be handled through one 
damper seat, the opening of which 
could be proportioned by a reasonable 
velocity, say 15 to 20 feet per second. 

Flues and valves have developed 
into large dimensions, up to 40 square 
feet sectional area or more. Some 
justification for such large flues must 
have been found under the present 
valve practice, but with tight valves 
to insure the use of the full fan pres- 
sure, much smaller flue areas would 
be sufficient. What it would mean to 
use flues 4 feet 6 inches wide instead 
of 6 feet can be appreciated by any- 
body, who is trying to lay out an 
open-hearth flue system between the 
column piers of the charging floor. 
A shift in piers may mean longer 
span on floor girders, deeper section 
to affect the height of regenerators, 
possibly larger piers and greater cost. 
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It is true that the flue gases carry 
a lot of suspended dust, which builds 
up in the flues and must be removed 
about once a week, but a greater 
velocity through smaller flues would 
result in less dust accumulation as 
the gases would tend to blow every- 
thing out through the stack, the 
same theory as is used to clean out 
dust deposits by steam jets in the 
regenerator subflues. 

In addition to a direct saving in 
cost the smaller flues and valves 
have therefore advantages in the bet- 
ter control of gases by the full use 
of the available pressure and suction, 


and will aid the operator in main- 
taining a cleaner flue system. With 
dependable valves it will also be 
possible to lengthen the life of the 
checkers without the use of frontwall 
wells or other inefficient expediencies 
that waste heat, and are almost 
useless for preheating the air. 


Peening Said To Improve 
Fatigue Life, Cut Costs 


Parts in war machines that were 
failing from fatigue could not always 
be redesigned to overcome the diffi- 
culty, but they often could be correct- 





ed by shot peening, thus saving both 
time and money, stated Kenneth H, 
Barnes, chief engineer of American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp, 
Mishawaka, Ind. Speaking before the 
South Bend Division of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, discussed the theory of the 
process and its application in improv- 
ing the fatigue life of frequently 
stressed metal parts. 

The process, he said, was in com- 
mon usage prior to the recent war, 
but gained greater stature because 
of the great urgency of war require- 
ments. 





New Device Gives Smooth 


Control to AC Cranes 


BETTER load control, elimination 
of mechanical load brake, full speed 
control, handling of heavy load at 
slower speeds than light loads and 
instant response to the “raise’’ and 
“lower” controller—advantages which 
previously have been obtainable with 
direct current operated overhead 
cranes now may be applied to al- 
ternating current operated cranes 
through a new device, the Mag- 
netorque, demonstrated recently for 
the first time. 

In reality an eddy-current clutch 
or brake, the Magnetorque, a devel- 
opment of Dynamatic Corp., Ken- 
osha, Wis., is being applied by Har- 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, to 
cranes of its manufacture. It is 





mounted on the motor pinion exten- 
sion shaft and the hoist motor is 
directly connected to the hoist drum 
at all times, providing a positive 
drive between motor and hoisting 
unit. Mounting on a P & H crane 
trolley is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

Unit itself consists of a stationary 
field ring which is bolted to the gear 
case and centered about the bearing 
capsule. An indestructible rotor which 
requires no electrical connection is 
mounted in the ring (inset). Braking 
torque is accomplished through mag- 
netic lines of force between the sta- 
tionary ring and the revolving rotor. 
Direct current excitation of the sta- 
tionary field poles’ is obtained 








through a step-down transformer and 
a selenium rectifier. 

Normally, alternating current slip 
ring motors have no speed regula- 
ting properties under no load or light 
load conditions. With the unit, the 
company states that a load is applied 
to the motor at all times. In this way 
full utilization of the better part of 
the motor charactéristic is used as it 
is preloaded at all times. 

An all-position dynamic feature is 
available with the control, this re- 
portedly making it impossible for the 
load to drop or gain excessive speed 
in case of power and electric motor 
brake failure. When the descending 
load overhauls the hoisting unit, it 
starts the generator action to excite 
the brake unit, thereby retarding the 
load to a safe lowering speed. This 
functions automatically when the 
controller is in “off” or “running” 
position, it is stated. 





























Whether you purchase a “pound or a heat” 
of Cold Finished Steel, your order commands 
the same scrupulous attention ... and the 
same expert service of our corps of tech- 
nicians . . . skillfully trained and widely ex- 
perienced in the craft and science of pro- 
ducing Cold Finished Bar Steels for a host 
of industrial uses. 


When in need of assistance on any knotty 
metallurgical problem involving the selec- 
tion of the right steel, the proper machin- 
* ing methods, hardenability, or a question of 
—— PHYSICAL TESTING heat-treating procedure . . . you may feel 
——<—<—<— ~ free to take counsel of our metallurgists or 
engineers .. . always ready to help in time 


eS @ 
SS of need. 
PRECISION TO THOUSANDTHS 
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Q COLD FINISHED BAR STEELS AND SHAFTING 

LISS & L/AUGHLIN, INC. 
General offices: HARVEY, ILLINOIS Fre 

Plants: HARVEY, ILL. * BUFFALO, N. Y. *© MANSFIELD, MASS. 








Metal Density Assured 


. . . by powder press equipment on which pressures are ap- 
plied simultaneously from top and bottom as well as from 
sides, through hydraulic cylinders 


IT is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that the use of metal powders 
for the fabrication of parts is a tech- 
nique that industry is fast beginning 
to appreciate as a real economical 
production system. This increased 
use is due to the extensive research in 
the past few years which has greatly 
extended the range of powder metal 
applications. Some of the production 
economies that can be effected by 
this process are startling. 

Parts that require multiple ma- 
chining or those that are intricate in 
design should be analyzed. For in- 
stance, a hardened steel gear of about 
1 inch in diameter, 20 pitch with a 
¥%-inch face having an eccentric cam 
on one side can be produced for one 
cent each as compared to other meth- 
ods which run from five to twenty 
times higher. In the automotive in- 
dustry metal powder parts are used 
extensively. One manufacturer is us- 
ing 300 parts per car. 

Research during the past few 
years has solved most problems con- 
nected with compounded blends of 
various metal powders. Today, the 
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possibilities of duplicating the physi- 
cal characteristics of any metal 
are practically unlimited in this field. 
Some metal powder parts have been 
known to develop tensile strength 
of 200,000 pounds per square inch. 
All kinds of ferrous and nonferrous 
metals and alloys can be used in the 
metal powder process. It is also pos- 
sible to use combinations of metals 
which cannot be made by casting. As 
an illustration, brake disks are made 
by the metal powder process using 
bronze and silica. Tungsten carbide 
and other carbides are also used in 
this process which often eliminates 
further machining operations. Metal 














powder has done an outstanding job 
for parts that require unusual e'ec. 
trical qualities. Stainless steel p:rts 
and abrasion resisting metals are al] 
readily made by this process. Degree 
of hardness in any part is contro/leq 
by the introduction of sufficient car. 
bon in the powder and proper que: 
ing immediately after the sinteri: 
operation. 

One of the most important factors 
in the metal powder process is the 
press. It is the press that assures 
proper density in the shape to be 
formed. The 30-60 ton press manu- 
factured by Continental Machine Inc., 
subsidiary of DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 


Til., is unusual in that pressures are Ff 


applied from top and bottom as well 
as side pressures simultaneously 
through hydraulic cylinders. Varia- 
tions in pressure on each cylinder are 
also obtainable by adjustment valves 
operating from a control panel. 

Top and bottom center cylinders and 
each pair of top and bottom outside 
cylinders and the two side cylinders 
operate by separately driven Vickers 
14-gallon, 2000 pound per square inch 
pumps driven by individual 20 horse- 
power motor at 1200 revolutions per 
minute. This unique cylinder setup 
and ram action makes the press 
adaptable to a wide variety of shapes 
either cored or solid. Advantage of 
this type of hydraulic drive is that 
each set of cylinders can be individu- 
ally adjusted for rate of travel on 
both power stroke and return stroke, 
and for pressure. 

Rate of travel on the power stroke 
is adjustable from 0 to 100 inches per 
minute and the return stroke from 
2 to 200 inches per minute. Regula- 
tion for both speed and pressure is 
handled from the control panel. Press 
is equipped with positive mechanical 
stops for dimensional control. Relief 
valves are provided for density con- 
trol. The feed mechanism is a pal- 
ented air injection type which as- 
sures uniformity of quantity in the 
die cavity. Unit, fully automatic for 
high production runs, is also equipped 
with jogging buttons on each motor 
for setting up dies. Production rates 
depend on the size of part being pro- 
duced. However, parts can be made 
up to 150 per minute. 

The company also manufactures 4 
100 ton powder metal press having 4 
single-acting top cylinder and two 
single-acting bottom cylinders. The 
two bottom cylinders are coupled to 
gether to act as one and are 
spaced as to permit the use of 4 
stationary core rod. Hydraulic cylin 
ders are actuated by an 18 gallon per 
minute Vickers pump at 2000 pounds 
per square inch, is driven by 2 2 
horsepower motor. 
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Cyclic Annealing Alloy Steel Forgings 


Process produces highly machinable metal 
structures in matter of minutes 


WORKING with several automobile 
manufacturers, Ajax Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, has further extended the 
scope of interrupted quenching oper- 
ations to include the cyclic annealing 
treatment of alloy steel forgings. Util- 
izing its residual heat as it comes 
directly from the press, forging is 
introduced into a salt bath operating 
at the subcritical transformation tem- 
perature for the particular steel where 
it remains for sufficient time to per- 
mit complete transformation to occur, 
after which it may be removed and 
cooled. 

This method anneals the forgings 
uniformly and removes all traces of 
scale. The entire process requires 
only 10 to 60 minutes compared with 
5 to 25 hours needed with conven- 
tional annealing methods. Degree of 
annealing can be controlled within 
very close limits so as to produce a 
structure offering optimum machine- 
ability qualities. 

Large savings are said to have 
been effected due to the following 
additional advantages produced by the 
new process: Negligible furnace op- 
erating costs as compared with the 
conventional methods because cyclic 
annealing involves the extraction of 
heat only; improved machineability, 
smoother surfaces, and elimination of 
tearing because of the more uniform 
structure produced; elimination of all 
handling incident to cleaning opera- 
tion; reduced floor space require- 


ments; and reduced amount of work 
in process. 

Since the residual heat of the forg- 
ing must be extracted rapidly to as- 
sure the absolute uniformity and ac- 
curacy of this cyclic annealing treat- 
ment, and new isothermal quench 


furnace for cyclic annealing was de- 
signed especially for this process. A 


motor-operated mechanical agitator 
avoids temperature build-up in the 
bath while maintaining it at a con- 
stant temperature, and provides uni- 
form and maximum quenching speed 
to each piece introduced into it. 
Company engineers have designed 
mechanisms especially adapted for 
convevorizing the entire cyclic anneal- 
ing process. Hot forgings are re- 


ceived from the forging press, loaded 
into and out of the salt bath furnace, 
quenched and cooled 
sequence. 


all in automatic 








German Acoustic Strain 
Gage Described 


An acoustic strain gage, developed 
by the Germans for measuring strains 
in bridges, cranes, aircraft wings, 
etc, and used in conjunction with 
various types of measuring elements 
to determine changes in torsion, pres- 
Sure and torque, is described in re- 
port PB-32572, Industrial Electronic 
Measuring Equipment, published by 
Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DS: 

Operation of the gage and a cir- 
cuit diagram are included in the re- 
Port, which also describes several 
electronic measuring devices includ- 
Ing a cable fault locator, an induc- 
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tance meter, harmonic analyzer and 
a sweep oscillator and _ indicator. 
Other nonindustrial measuring de- 
vices are also described. 


Standard Bearings Said 
To Effect Economies 


Wider use of bearings made to uni- 
form measurements will enable pro- 
ducers to take fuller advantage of 
standard tools, gages, fixtures and 
raw materials and effect economies 
that can be passed along to con- 
sumers, according to A. S. Murray, 
assistant chief engineer of SKF In- 
dustries Inc., Philadelphia. Making 
this proposal before the industrial 
section of the St. Louis Elec*rical 


Board of Trade, he stated the de- 
liveries of bearings would also be 
speeded by such standardization. 


“Tailor-made” bearings, he assert- 
ed, often cause acute supply situa- 
tions by making it more difficult for 
the ultimate consumer to obtain re- 
placements. And with American con- 
cerns becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in foreign trade, it has been 
found that “customers abroad can 
best be served by receiving equip- 
ment having bearings that are also 
standard in their own countries and 
which can be readily identified and 
serviced”, he stated. The industry 
is reported to have supplied manu- 


facturers with approximately 350,- 
000,000 rolling element bearings in 
1947. 
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IN DIVERSE OPERATIONS 


Improved by Precision Boring with Rigid Solid Carbide Bars 


PRECISION boring holes having a 
relative length up to eight times hole 
diameter is reported to be possible 
because of high degree of rigidity of 
cemented carbide boring bars. Ac- 
cording to engineers of Carboloy Co. 
Inc., Detroit, the greater stiffness of 
the carbide bars keeps boring tools 
from backing away from the work 
and prevents bars from “winding” up 
in the holes. 

New Machine Designs — Character- 
istics of cemented carbides are effec- 
tively used, for instance, in design- 
ing a new and completely automatic 
machine for boring wrist pin holes 
in cast aluminum pistons. Total length 
of hole in these particular pistons, 
through both bosses, is 5.8 times 
hole diameter. Formerly, it was nec- 
essary to drill the holes and then pre- 
cision bore on double-end multiple 
spindle machines. Carbide boring bars 


now permit “through” boring—from 
one side only. Spindle and tool main- 
tenance are said to have been reduced 
by 50 per cent over methods used in 
the past. 

Boring bar assembly in this machine 
is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. The machine, of two spindle 
design, turns out 288 pistons an hour 
and approximately 2300 per 8-hour 
shift. Cutting speed is 980 feet per 
minute. Floor to floor time is 25 sec- 
onds for every two pistons. 

Eliminates Operations — Another 
typical application of these tools is 
in the boring of cast iron automotive 
valve guides having a ratio of length 
of bore to bore diameter of 7.3:1. For- 
mer practice was to drill ream and 
“bearingize” the cast blank, follow- 
ing which the outside diameter was 
ground concentric with the hole. 
These holes are now bored in one 


Use of carbide bars for rough and finish boring wrist pin hole in cast 
aluminum pistons is reported to have reduced spindle and tool main- 


tenance by 50 per cent. 


Length of hole in piston is 5.8 times hole 


diameter 
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pass (the out pass) with a solid car. 
bide boring bar. Holes are straight, 
round, and concentric with the out- 
side diameter to a tolerance of 0.0002- 
inch. The job is being run at 178 sur. 
face feet per minute with a feed of 
0.002-inch per revolution. The opera- 
tion has been in production for some 
months and has consistently produced 
2400 guides per 8-hour day. Tool life 
is between 12,000 and 18,000 bored 
pieces per grind. 

Closer Tolerances — Another man- 
ufacturer was experiencing difficulty 
in holding a 0.0002-inch tolerance 
when boring 3/16-inch cylinders in the 
bronze body of hydraulic pumps. The 
holes had a length-to-diameter ratio 
of 6:1. Primary cause of the trouble 
—chatter, resulting in tool failure, 
tapered holes, and excessive down 
time—was lack of sufficient torsiona] 
rigidity in the boring bars. A solid 
earbide boring bar, installed in one 
spindle (finish boring) of a two-spin- 
die machine solved the problem. Parts 
as inspected at the machine were con- 
sistently being held within a tolerance 
of 0.00005-inch. 

These boring bars are also being 
used to bore aircraft engine valve 
guides which are made of a bronze 
tube soldered onto a nickel steel col- 
lar. When a steel bar was used, chat- 
ter caused rapid tool failure since the 
ratio of length to diameter of the bore 
is 5.5:1. Two cuts were made with 
the boring tools on each valve guide, 
after which the piece was pull-reamed 
to produce a hole that would pass 
inspection. To meet production sched- 
ules, two boring machines were used 
and two turret lathes were set up to 
perform the pull reaming. Some 45 
pieces were produced per tool grind, 
and tool changes were made as often 
as six times per hour. 

Using a solid Carboloy boring bar 
—shrunk into the spindle nose adapter 
of the boring machines—the holes are 
now being finish bored in one cut. The 
hole thus produced meets all inspec- 
tions, including that for surface finish. 
Between 475 and 500 pieces per tool 
grind are now produced. 

ee 

Cabinets, small appliances, etc. 
may be mounted on porcelain enam- 
eled and tiled walls by a recently 
developed mounting unit which con- 
sists of a metal plate with suction 
cup attached and a number of plas- 
tic disks. Made by Kirch-Trumbull 
Corp., Alden, N. Y., disks of the unit 
are secured to the porcelain enameled 
surface with cement and held i 
place until dry by the metal plate 
and suction cups. The cabinet 0 
appliance is then bolted to the disk 
instead of to the enameled surface. 
Plate and suction cups can be reused. 
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Preunidélte Jools with Noses 
to Reach Hard-to-get-at 
Nuts and Screws 












V Speed Up Assembly 
VY Relieve Worker Fatigue 








Keller Right Angle Nut Setter. Favorite for tight 
spots in automotive, radio, other intricate assem- 
bly work. Powerful, steady drive. Double end 
attachment sets, or removes nuts. 





Angle Type Screw Driver with short head, 
inverted lever. Clears obstructions in con- 
fined spaces. Ideal in cabinet, radio, other 
assembly operations. 










Long straight handles on Keller Angle Type Nut Keller Right Angle Nut Setters combine a verti- 












Setters make them easy to hold. Convenient oper- cal piston type motor with right angle socket 
ating lever. Ye and easy torque adjustment for driving attachments. Reach inaccessible spots. 
any job. Available in a variety of sizes. Wide selection of attachments. 





dl The 45° angle makes easy nut setting in awkward Angle Nut Setter with vertical piston 
nish. J assembly operations. A lightweight pneumatic type motor and with Pistol Grip Han- 
tool tool, packed with power. dle. A powerful tool for rugged work. 










Compression Riveters ~ 


Extreme Flexibility Wide selection of attachments and varied adjust- 
ments adapt Keller Tools quickly to individual jobs. Write for Catalog 12, 


Grinders 
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SHAVING of 1684 cast iron crank- 
shaft timing gears per 8-hour shift is 
now being accomplished at the Rouge 
plant of Ford Motor Co., with less 
actual operator effort than formerly 
expended to shave 920 gears in 8 
hours. 

This is being achieved by using a 
combination of high-production Mich- 
igan underpass machines plus semi- 
automatic air-operated gear loading. 
With this combination, the operator 
no longer is required to load gears on 
arbors for insertion in the machine, 
and is easily able to take care of the 
output of two underpass shavers by 
himself. 

Gears are first placed on the shav- 
ing machine fixture, then a flick of 
an air valve control lever causes the 
fixture to close, thereby clamping the 
hobbed gear securely in place. The 
operator presses the start button to 
begin the automatic underpass shav- 
ing cycle, then steps to the second 
machine to unload the finished gear 
and repeats the loading process there, 
while the first machine is completing 
its shaving cycle. 

The former method required mount- 
ing a hobbed gear on an arbor and 
in addition dismounting the shaved 
gear from the arbor while the shav- 
ing machine being operated was com- 


Fig. 1 (above)—Closeup view 
showing cast iron timing gear 


mounted on air-operated fixture 


centers, ready to start curve- 
shaving cycle 
Fig. 2 (right)—-Two operators 


shave 3368 gears on four curve- 
machines per 8-hour 
shift 


shaving 
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pleting its automatic cycle. Time 
was also lost and extra effort involved 
in mounting the arbor and gear be- 
tween centers by the hand screw meth- 
od customarily employed. 


Gears Crowned By “Curve-Shaving” 


The underpass machines automat- 
ically crown all gears by ‘‘curve-shav- 
ing” them during the finishing proc- 
ess. This is made possible by grind- 
ing the reverse crown into the cutter. 
Average tool life is 14,000 gears per 
sharpening. Since shaving cutters, ac- 
cording to Ford, may be sharpened 
an average of seven times, total life 
per cutter including the initial 14,000 
gears shaved before sharpening, is 
112,000 gears. 

Cast iron crankshaft timing gears 
have a face width of 1 inch, 24 teeth, 
pitch diameter 3-3/8 inches, and are 
8 diametral pitch. Clamping gears 
in the fixture results in a_ slight 
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By combining actions of two high-production 
underpass machines in conjunction with semi- 
automatic air-operated loading, well over 
1500 crankshaft timing gears are processed 
each 8-hour period per operator in Ford's 


Rouge plant 


amount of “backlash” between the 
green gear and the underpass shaving 
cutter, the gear and cutter being at 
crossed-axes to each other. 

Starting the machine cycle, cut- 
ter and gear rotate in mesh, the cut- 
ter driving the work. The cutter feeds 
tangentially beneath the gear until 
gear is again in “backlash” with the 
cutter, on the opposite side. Direction 
of rotation is then reversed, the cut- 
ter being fed tangentially back to its 
original position. 

This method eliminates the upfeed 
in addition to a “rocking’’ motion 
frequently used on crowning type 
shaving machines which is said to 
contribute both to shortening of time 
required for shaving and to increasing 
cutter life since wear is distributed 
across the entire face of the cutter. 
Cutting fluid used in underpass shav- 
ing machines for working cast iron 
gears is kerosene. 
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Design for 
PERMANENCE! 


...Are you battling a 
shortage of materials ? 
Stainless steel may be 
able to win new com- 
petitive advantages 
for you—perhaps at 
little or no added cost 
—and you can get 
Allegheny Metal now! 


CALL FOR 
AN ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM ENGINEER 
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Stainless is in better supply than some 
materials—Allegheny Metal is avail- 
able to your order now, in mill or 
warehouse shipments. 

What's more, if you use stainless 
steel in a number of forms, you won't 
have to shop around for any of them. 
One order point—one uniform and 
dependable source of supply—because 
Allegheny Metal is produced in every 
form you may require: bars, shapes, 
wire, tubes, sheets, strip, plates, fine 
wire, castings or forgings. And we 
might add: it’s the on/y stainless steel 
produced in a complete range. 

Let us handle your requirements. 
Full technical or fabricating data, and 
personal engineering help, are yours 
for the asking. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Neiaud Leading. Fiaducer 
of Stills Still 
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ALLEGHENY METAL is stocked by all 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc: worehouses 
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“Custom Built” Installation 


...Boosts Welded Tank Output 


WITH production of light gage 
water tanks at its maximum 
through the use of hand welding 
methods, Bell & Gossett Co. of 
Morton Grove, Il., decided to con- 
struct a continuous mill using au- 
tomatic welding as a means of 
further increasing their productive 
capacity. The mill, built in the 
company’s own machine shop and 
shown in Fig. 2, was designed with 
three full length guides which may 












Fig. 1 (above)—Closeup of weld- 
ing section of mill. Roller bearings 
may be seen closing the shell as it 
passes under the welding head 
Fig. 2 (right)—Designed and built 
by Bell & Gossett engineers to fill 
a need which they found could not 
otherwise be filled, this continuous 
welding mill is adaptable for tanks 
of varying diameter 





be adjusted by a centrally located 
worm for tanks of different diame- 
ters. Four equally spaced roller 
guides confine expansion in the 
welding zone. 

Die forming of tank shells is in 
three steps for greater accuracy 
in rolling. Formed shells are fed 
into the rear of the mill. Started 
ovcr a mandrel, the unwelded seam 
of the shell is split by the knife- 
blade mandrel support which in 





turn acts as a guide to align the 
seam properly. ‘ithe tank shell is 
fed through the mill by a series of 
powered serrated rollers, moving it 
over the mandrel and under the 
Unionmelt welding head, developed 
for *his machine by Linde Air 
Products Co., New York. A close- 
up of the welding mechanism is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Incorporated in the mandrel di- 
rectly under the welding zone is a 
spring-loaded, water-cooled copper 
backing shoe which keeps the 
molten weld puddle from falling 
through, yet permits 100 per cent 
penetration of the weld. 

Longitudinal seams on 9-in. di- 
ameter, 14 gage water softener 
tanks are now being welded at the 
rate of 129 ipm on 500-amp direct 
current with the machine. Pro- 
duction, according to the company, 
has been increased to 180 units per 
hour, making it unnecessary to op- 
erate full shifts continuously. 











Selection of Steel Mill 
Electric Equipment Vital 


rating 
stand does not completely specify 
that motor, he continued. Actual mo- 


and speed range for each 


tor speed, peak rating and type of 


Selection of motors and control 


be preceded by a study and inter- 
pretation of the data for the particu- 
lar installation in light of the results 
wanted, stated W. E. Miller of the 
Steel Mill Division of General Elec- 
tric Co., to the delegates attending 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers meeting held recently, in 
Pittsburgh. 

Selection of the motor horsepower 
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drive must also be selected. It was 
equipment for a cold strip mill should his 


opinion that these quantities 


should be chosen on the basis of keep- 
ing the stored energies as low as pos- 
sible and to maintaining as near a 
balance as possible between stands. 


Where infrequent schedules require 


motor horsepower ratings slightly 
above those required by the heaviest 
normal 
practice to provide the mill stand 
power units with full class B insu- 


schedule, it is present-day 


lation and to rate them on a 40C con- 
tinuous basis with forced ventilation, 
the speaker said, this allowing the 
machines to carry a 20 per cent over- 
load continuously without injurious 
heating. 

Generators to supply direct cur- 
rent power to the mill motors should 
be selected after considering both the 
mill motor horsepower ratings and 
the control scheme to be used, Mr. 
Miller stated. Speaking of the selec- 
tion of the proper control for the neW 
mills, he said that basically the choice 
of the control scheme is a matter of 
economics. 
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IT’S KESTER 


For Every 


SOLDERING OPERATION 


Cut labor costs and increase efficiency with 
Kester Cored solders. A top quality product 
with a dependable and uniform flux core 
which will give you the utmost speed in 
any soldering operation. 

Use Kester ACID-CORE solder for general 
work; KESTER ROSIN-CORE solder for all 





Yes, this fully-manned factory 


electrical work. ENGINEERING 
PLATING can put over 100,000 direct 
MACHINING man-hours to work manufac- 
BAKED turing parts or products for 
ENAMEL 
FINISHING you. 

Be Su ) METAL STAMPING 
oot ToOuNG Big names in manufacturing 

with (— ROTO FINISHING are now using Swallow facili- 
ALUMINUM ties .. . PROFITABLY. 
or STEEL 


SPOT WELDING A : on 
Investigate Swallow Today. 





10000¢006h84 
KESTER 


Write for 







KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4222 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
EASTERN PLANT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY CANADIAN PLANT: BRANTFORD, CANADA | 
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Materials Handling—conciuiea from Page 75 





the weight of each piece by the num- 
ber of pieces times the number of 
made and it will be discov- 
ered that some real tonnage has been 
handled. Now compare this total 
weight moved to the total weight of 
material received in the plant and it 
will be seen that a ratio as high as 
150 to 1 of material handled to ma- 
terial received has occurred. Does 
that still leave one satisfied with the 
job being done? It must be remem- 
bered that all this handling has not 
added one cent of value to the prod- 
uct but has certainly done something 
to the cost. 

Radio Assembly Line 
timate goal of no handling 


moves 


With the ul- 
or the 


least handling possible in industries 
with high volume of repetitive prod- 
ucts, great strides have been made 
toward this end, as for example, the 
radio assembly line shown in Fig. 1. 
In this view, we see radio chassis 
proceeding down an assembly line. 
Note the complete absence of con- 
veyers. Contrary to popular belief, 
“conveyorization” is not always the 
answer. It was found, after an in- 
tensive study of this operation, that 
a chassis could be passed from opera- 
tor to operator faster and more eas- 
ily if it were pushed along a track 
and properly prepositioned for the 
operator, rather than removing it 
from a conveyor, performing the op- 





into inspection machines. 








RIGHT-SIDE-UP IMAGES: Directional confusion is eliminated by per- 
formance of the locating microscope shown here which reverts the 
image to upright, and easily picks up edges, contours, irregular shapes 
and holes too small for an edge finder. 
Tool Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., it is being used to extend the useful- 
ness of the company’s jig borer and jig grinder by converting them 
Locational accuracy is quickly determined 
by substituting the microscope for the cutting tools or grinding heads, 
work being checked without disturbing machine setup. 
provides a magnification of 40X—enough to see a “tenth”—without un- 
duly reducing the field of vision or making adjustments too critical. 
Its field of vision is wide enough to include a large portion of the 
work piece, simplifying picking up of a reference point 


Developed by Moore Special 


Instrument 
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eration and then replacing it on the 
conveyer. 

On this line a specially designed 
carrier on ball-bearing wheels, riding 
in a track, hold the chassis in posi- 
tion and enables the operator to push 
it down to the next work station. 
Provision for balancing the line was 
made by allowing one chassis to stop 
between each operator. Note the 
merry-go-round arrangement hear 
the center of the view. Tuning con- 
densers made on a_ subassembly 
bench behind the line at this point 
keep the operator properly supplied. 

Fig. 3 is a view taken directly be- 
hind the work station shown in Fig. 
1. It should be pointed out that 
parts received from the suppliers are 
taken directly to the assembly sta- 
tions by a material handler without 
being removed from their original 
carton. This is done wherever pos- 
sible for each day’s production re- 
quirements throughout the entire lay- 
out. The parts are then made into 
subassemblies and fed directly to the 
operator for installation in the chas- 
sis. Thus, handling operations are 
reduced to a minimum. 

Fig. 2 shows another merry-go- 
round arrangement where the sup- 
plier’s cartons are placed as re- 
ceived. As the chassis comes down 
the line, the operator reaches into 
the box, removes the proper tubes 
and places them in the chassis as it 
goes by. From here the chassis pro- 
ceeds to the first of a series of test 
stations by conveyor. 

Early in this article, mention was 
made of moving pallet loads of ma- 
terial from operator to operator. This 
is known as “unit load” and reduces 
considerably the per-item cost of 
handling. Although this is an ideal 
way of moving material, our prod- 
ucts and method of assembly do not 
always adapt themselves to _ this 
method. The radio assembly line is 
one example where equally great 
handling-cost reductions were _ pos- 
sible by moving individual items 
Only through an intensive analysis 
of all factors involved can we de 
cide the proper way to move things. 


From data presented by the author at the 
annual meeting, ASME, Atlantic City, N. J 
Dec. 1-5, 1947. 


(I) 


Development and manufacture of 
Desmodur R, a German adhesive sail 
to be excellent fer bonding rubber to 
metal and rubber to tire cord is de 
scribed in one of the reports issued 
recently by the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. The report, PB-1336 
outlines methods of applying the a¢- 
hesive and two tests for adhesio!. 
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te & Antifriction Bearings 
(Concluded from Page 79) 
ned fF annually, 210,000 tons alloy and bal- 


ing ance carbon. Connecticut, with ten, 
OSl- BY nas the largest number of plants. In 
ush listing the number of plants shipping 
‘on. TM sntifriction bearings exclusively as 


vas Hi 34, duplication in count of plants 
stop shipping more than one product is 
excluded. 


eee The industry has reached the 50,- 
‘On- 900 mark in employment and there 
ms are now being produced 18,000 dif- 
oin 


ferent types of ball and roller bear- 
lied. @ ines. This has brought about the 
be- need of standardization and simplifi- 
Fig. cation; joint engineering committees 
that are now working toward this end. 
are [The industry has also adopted a 


sta- standard numbering system, making 

hout #B identification easier and ordering 

sinal # more efficient. 

pos- Sales last year were 275 per cent 
re- Mhigher than in prewar 1937, gross 
lay- Hdollar sales volume being over $20 


into Million a month. An all-time high 
» the was reached during the war when 
chas- [Bmonthly sales in 1944 averaged $30 

are Million. The automotive industry is 

the largest consumer of antifriction 
y-go- /Bbearings, taking nearly 50 per cent; 
sup- JBuse by the textile, farm machinery 
and machine tool industries has 
trebled over prewar. 

From 25 to 30 antifriction bearings 
are used in each automobile, ball, 
roller and needle types being includ- 
ed. The four largest consuming in- 
dustries are automotive, agricultural 
machinery, machine tools and ,rail- 
roads. 


re- 
Jown 

into 
tubes 
as it 

pro- 
test 















oe Sizes of ball bearings now being 
This produced are averaging much larger 
duces tan during the war when millions 
tof (ge! Smaller type bearings for aircraft 


ideal and instruments accounted for a sub- 
prod: stantial part of production. Some 
o not plants, however, are now cutting a 
this larger tonnage of steel monthly than 
at the war peak. The industry has 


i § 

poet been plagued less than most by steel 
pos- hortages; postwar production sights 

items. Move been revised upward several 

alysis |eNes. Fafnir, like others, in the fall 

in “de- EP! 1945 set a schedule of production 

hings f°" 2 1946 goal. This schedule was 














wice revised upward and the 1947 
production goal was 31 per cent high- 


at the 


N. J. @@ than originally planned. 

Backlog of ball bearing orders is 

ubstantial and the outlook bright. 
we of pte antifriction bearing industry is a 
. said §POWth industry and there is no fore- 
ber toMPecable limit to the possible demand 
is de- P"d uses for ball bearings. As point- 
issued #4 out, however, volume depends 
shnical Heavily on the prosperity of the cap- 
merce, #'al goods industries: Automotive, 


3-1336, arm equipment, textile, machine 
he ad- Bool, paper and pulp, aircraft, wood- 
hesio! Morking and scores of others. 
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(@ NEWCOMB-DETROIT 
Engineered * Guilt * Tustalled 
2 MILES OF FINISHING SYSTEM 


a. 
} Auto Industry's 
15,000 CFM rom Largest 





000 CFM UNITS EAGH 
frou QUT- OF ~ DOORS pe 


"spray BOOTH EXHAUST 


; a | i Small Parts 


z 30,000 CFM 
UNI-WASH AIR ‘ Fi * hin 
| | SUPPLY UNITS | InisSning 


; . f System 


Newcomb-Detroit engi- 
neered, built and 
| Jf Tee 30.000 Crm Uni-Wash Air Supply ee eee §= installed this huge fin- 


| Units in paint spray room 
eer wnige:. ishing system recently 


in one of the large 
Detroit automotive 





== plants. It consists of 4 
identical finishing lines, each 2650 feet long. The parts on each line 
pass through the following stations: wash, spray bonderite, prime coat 
(dip), prime baking, finish coat (spray) and finish bake. The four lines 
are installed side by side and together make up the largest small parts 


| finishing system in the automobile industry. 


Newcomb-Detroit is qualified to engineer, build and install finishing 
systems for all types of industries . . . finishing systems that always pro- 
vide fine product finish and economical operation. 


The air supplied to the spray booths in this installation is processed in 
Uni-Wash Air-Supply Units. These units take 50°, of the air from the 
out-of-doors and 50°, from the spray booth exhaust. This mixed air is 
then washed, dried and heated before being 
delivered to the spray areas, free of fumes 
and odors. This system effects up to 50°; 
saving in heating expenses during winter 


months. 


Complete details on the entire line of Newcomb-Detroit 
equipment is contained in this large cataloy. Available 
without obligation upon letterhead request. 





Established 1912 


NEWCOMB-DETROIT COMPANY 





¢ 
N Main Office and Plant 

Fabricating Plant 5741 Russell Street Western Sales Office 
GRAND RAPIDS DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN CHICAGO 
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ON COOLING BEDS 





strat 
Have you ever watched a fellow ‘roll his own’’ in B can | 

one hand .. . with straight fingering and equalized can 

bearing from end to end? He rolls a good cigar- sines 

ette. But if his fingers slip, something goes wrong. at 
Balance is the trick. pears 

and 
It’s exactly like that on a cooling bed in the steel truck 

mill. Comparable accuracy of ‘touch’ is required wes 
of attachments to the conveying chains. Unless the pushers remain in con- pe 
stant alignment, pipes and tubes will not come off commercially straight. 
Jeffrey cooling bed chains are trued up to this exacting service .. . 2£ 
malleable roller chain for general service . . . steel thimble roller chain ‘ew 
for more demanding, heavy-duty service. are 


yard 
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1. Rotary Gear Shaper 


Ten individual and complete gear 
cutting units comprise the new 10 
station rotary gear shaper, announced 
py Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. Each unit is individually 
operated by a separate motor and 
electrical control and stops automat- 
ically when gear is completed. En- 
tire machine is controlled from a cen- 
tralized pushbutton control panel. In- 
dividual saddles carrying the cutters 


are mounted on a saddle slide with 
a maximum vertical adjustment of 
6 inches. 

Flexibility of machine is demon- 
strated by fact that all 10 stations 
can be set up on a single gear or it 
can be arranged to cut different 
sizes and types by allocating different 
numbers of stations to agree with 
the time required to cut the different 
gears. A conveyor collects chips 
and deposits them in a removable 
truck. Maximum machine capacities 
are: Pitch diameter, 12 inches; face 
width, 3 inches; diametral pitch, % 
inch; spur, 5/7 helical. 


|2. Excavator 


Osgood Co., Marion, O., is announc- 
ing the type 5, model 50, %%-cubic 
yard excavator which is a speedy, 
Maneuverable, lightweight machine, 
designed for the smaller handling 
jobs. All main operating machinery is 
Positioned on a welded deck. It may 
be powered by either gasoline or die- 
Sel engine. Twin Disk clutches ac- 
tivate Swing, travel and hoisting mo- 
ions. 

All operating controls are grouped 
around and in front of operator. Cab 
Provides full view of work and pro- 
ection from weather. New _ rope 
Tfowding mechanism has ropes ar- 
ranged to give a direct, independent 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 

scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 116 


crowding action, allowing shallow 


cuts and holding to grade. 


3. Punch Press 


Serving equally well as a toolroom, 
test-run or as a production press, 
the new 38-ton capacity, open back, 
inclinable punch press, developed by 
Walsh Press & Die Co., 4709 West 
Kinzie St., Chicago 44, IIl., is equipped 
with variable speed drive. Large shut 
height and bolster plate area of the 
model 38X press makes it adaptable 


to certain notching, forming and die 
casting trimming operations. 

Press has a distance between gibs 
of 17 inches, a bed area 18 x 26 inches 
and a throat depth of 12 inches. It 
can be furnished with up to a 6 inch 
stroke in either a flywheel type or 
a back geared type and with a vari- 
able speed or conventional motor 
drive. 


4. Chemical Cleaner 


Industrial machinery, conveyors, 
engines and other factory equipment 
may be cleaned with the portable, 
electrically heated chemical cleaner 
announced by Hartman .Corp. of 
America, 5147 Natural Bridge Ave., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. Its constant pres- 
sure, antisplash spray nozzle auto- 
matically regulates the spray pattern 
for high temperature cleaning and 
creates a high powered pulsating 
stream. 


Features include a ceramic core 
boiler with immersion heater, Ther- 
mo-Flo valve which maintains uni- 
form water temperatures, automatic 
shutoff which prevents’ operation 
when chemical tank is empty and 


self-lubricating pumps. Unit is built 


into a waist high cabinet measuring 
approximately 2 x 2 feet. It is 
mounted on pneumatic rubber tires 
and has a 20-foot neoprene hose. 


5. Die Casting Machine 


Aluminum as well as zinc may be 
cast at the rate of about 350 shots 
per hour with the Two-Pounder die 
casting machine, a product of DCMT 
Sales Corp., Beach 79 St. at Bay, 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. Changeover 
from one zinc to aluminum can be 
made without the use of the hand 
ladle for each shot in aluminum. 

Capacity of machine is 2 pounds on 
zinc and 1 pound on aluminum, on a 
12 x 18 inch standard die block. All 
four sides of die blocks are open for 
core pulls or placement of inserts. 
The die carrier slides on 
ways. It is pneumatically 
and controlled by one toggle switch. 


dovetail 
operated 


6. Crane Cabs 


Full visioned crane cabs built in 
both open and enclosed models are 
being introduced by MHarnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee 14, Wis. In addition 
to better vision for safety, cabs have 
been engineered for operator comfort 
and appearance. Open model cab has 
front lever control as standard equip- 
ment and has manual drum or master 
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controllers mounted in rear of cab. 
Crane protective panel is mounted in 
upper half of cubicle in rear of cab. 
Cubicle doors cannot be opened un- 
less main line switch is off. 

In the enclosed cab, the operator 
is located on a platform extending 
out from the crane cab proper, en- 





closed by plexiglass on three sides. 
Sides are slanted so that maximum 
vision is afforded without resorting 
to opening window to look out. Up- 
per portion swings open to facilitate 
cleaning and for ventilation. Other 
features are similar to the open cab 


7. RF Generator 


Three 20 kilowatt 450 kilocycle ra- 
frequency generators, manufac- 
tured by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., consolidate gen- 
erator, worktable or sink, current 
transformers and water fittings into 
one easily installed unit. ‘The three 


dio 





a | 


generators are: Single position unit 
with built in worktable and transite 
table top, suited to brazing and sol- 
dering; a single position unit for hard- 
ening applications with a built in work 
sink, two sets of water fittings and 
a current transformer; and a two-posi- 
tion unit suited to soldering, brazing 
and hardening applications that com 
bines a built in work sink, two sets of 
coil and quench water fittings and two 
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current transformers with automatic 
transfer switch. 

Stepless power output control from 
0 to 20 kilowatts provides operating 
flexibility. The 12-inch deep sinks 
have eight tapped bosses for easy 
mounting of work handling equip- 
ment, Built in outlets provide 230- 
volt power for handling equipment 
motors and for hand or foot control 
of both quench and heat. 


8. Amplidyne Control Unit 


Designed for use on steel mill and 
similar mill and processing line con- 
trol applications where speed, current 
or voltage regulation are required, 
the new packaged amplidyne control 
unit, made by General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y., brings together 





all adjusting rheostats, 
rectifiers and instruments. 

In addition to performing all regu- 
lating control circuit functions, the 
control provides motor speed limit 
control, field forcing during acceler- 
ation and deceleration and stabilizing 
functions. Unit may be mounted on 
front of main panel board, recessed 
or mounted back-of-board. All ad- 
justments are made with a screw- 
driver. 


capacitors, 


9. Belt Conveyor 


Designed as a low cost conveyor 
for moving medium weight loads be- 
tween floors or horizontally, the 
Floor-Veyor Jr. power belt conveyor, 
built by Rapids-Standard Co. Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is built in 
lengths which are multiples of 2% 
feet, up to 30 feet. It may be remod- 
eled by addition or removal of stand- 
ardized sections of conveyor bed and 
lengthening or shortening the belt, 
thus meeting a changing need. 

Units over 11 feet in length are 


(For more information, use the card following page 116.) 
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built in two sections and over 21 feet 
in three sections. Boot type supports 
provide height adjustment of both 
drive and take up pulley ends of thef 
conveyor. It may be operated with 
motor at either end of the frame. Self P> 
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supporting feeder sections, adjustable 
through a 70-degree arc, permit the 
conveyor to be coupled to roller con- 
veyors made by the company. 


10. Wide Range Oven 


Permitting operations between 300 
and 2400° F by changing the setting 
on the automatic control equipment, 
a small semimuffle oven furnace, 


manufactured by Sunbeam Stewart 
Furnace Division of Sunbeam Corp., 
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Chicago 50, Ill., uses new type burn 
ers which permit a 95 per cent tur: 
down range of fuel, making the wide 
temperature range possible. It may 
be used for hardening carbon and low 
alloy steels, preheating and harden: 


2. Ni 


Deve 
ing high speed steels, low temperature .,. - : 
and medium draws for common alloy Bn. 9, 
and carbon steel, etc. Bnd 16 

Additional air beyond combustio" BBhemics 
requirements is introduced to obtal! Hfhe Hj 
even heat distribution in the low tem Balled, | 
perature range. Protective atm0S Bses th, 
phere supplied by products of COM B@ucing | 
bustion may be controlled for correc Hi The , 

0 
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PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


iening results. When equipped 





fect Pana 
in @yiih a molded silicon carbide hearth, 
soth Pathe furnace is capable of hardening 
thepmpigh alloy die steel, tungsten and 
vith Papnolybdenum high speed tool steels. 
Self fy 
111. Tool Grinding Machine 
= Developed to handle  toolroom 
Teharpening jobs of the smaller class, 
; specially end mills, the new No. 5 
‘@eutter and tool grinding machine of 
Berown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
‘hi. R. LI, is responsive to light oper- 
tor touch, making operation fast 
nnd easy and facilitating setup. The 
- able slides on 36 precision ground 

















olls. Conveniently located controls 
pnd proper work center height are 
Dther features. 

The centers swing 6%-inches in 
liameter and greatest distance from 
enter line of work to center of 
heel spindle is 8%-inches. Least 
listance is 154-inches. Minimum and 
naximum distances from center of 
Wheel spindle to top of table are 
% and 6%-inches. Spindle slide 
pright has 41-inch transverse 
hovement and 3-inch longitudinal ad- 
ustment. Wheel spindle slide has 
ertical adjustment of 514-inches. 
burn: Hand wheels are graduated in 0.001- 
turn- Binch., 

» wide 
; may 


alow [22. Nitrogen Generator 


den- - ' 
ve Development of a nitrogen genera- 
“ature am 
pe ir is announced by Gas Atmospheres 
| allo) 


¢, 20011 West Lake Rd., Cleve- 
| end 16, O. For use in metallurgical, 
ustion M@hemical and processing industries, 
obtall Mahe Hi Nitrogen generator, as it is 
y tem Mfalled, is a self-contained unit which 
itmos MRses the combustion method for pro- 
— com Bucing nitrogen. 

orrec! Hi The equipment is operated on a mix- 
ire of air and natural gas or any 
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For Round and Straight Bores 
Uniformly Sized and Finished 


MICROHONING’ 











MICROMATIC MICROHONING TOOLS 


in the range of bore diameter sizes from %4” to 42”, 
and up to 75 feet long, correct error and generate final 
roundness and straightness within limits of .0001” to .0003”, 
either by AUTOMATIC or operator control—remove up to 
.080” stock at rates up to .012” per minute on diameter— 
and any desired type of surface finish. They are designed 
and constructed to meet the needs of economical pre- 
cision production. We can mail further information. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Patent Office. 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 
8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVE. «+ DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles, Calif. * Houston, Texas ¢ Rockford, Ill. Guilford, Conn. ¢ Brantford, Ont., Can. 














manufactured gas such as_ butane, 

propane, water gas or coke oven gas. 

It will produce nitrogen up to 99 per 
; cent purity. 


13. Barrel Tilt 


Simplifying materials handling and 
eliminating hand dumping, a drum 
and barrel tilt, introduced by Palmer- 
Shile Co., 16025 Fullerton Ave., De- 
troit 27, Mich., permits the barrel to 
be turned a full 360 degrees. Of 1006 
pound capacity for a standard 55 gal- 
lon drum or barrel, the device can be 
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built in special sizes or capacities. 
Two safety style locking devices 
hold the barrel securely without slip- 
page. The turning mechanism incor- 
porates the worm drive principle and 
is available in hand chain models. Con- 
struction is of welded structural steel. 


14. Flash Welder 


Flat mild steel stock with a maxi- 
mum width of 3 inches or round and 
flat mild steel with a maximum cross 
section of 0.17 square inches is the 
material intended to be welded on the 
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RIC Horizontal Forcing Press for 





Ate service is ideal for assembly and 
fiery components. Control makes the difference 


. con ation by special lever-operated control valve which permits: 


1. Main cylinder on pressure. Pullback 
cylinder on pressure. High speed 
forward— 

12:7 tons at 400 psi—57"’/min. 
56 tons at 1,770 psi—12.7’’/ min. 


3. Neutral— pumps by-passing to oil 


2. Main cylinder on pressure. Pullback 
cylinder onexhaust. Slow speed 
forward— 

22.6 tons at 400 psi—32’’/ min. 
100 tons at 1,770 psi—7.2“'/ min. 


4. Main cylinder on exhaust. Pullback 


cylinder on pressure. High speed 


reservoir. return stroke—72.5"'/ min. 


Other designs, sizes and capacities are available to meet a complete range 
of manufacturing and maintenance requirements. Send for detailed specifi- 
cations or engineering advice. R. D. Wood Company, Public Ledger Bldg., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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type F-1 flash welder, developed by 
Federal Machine & Welder Co., Var. 
ren, O. Mechanical cam-type upset 
mechanism is located below welq 
line to prevent obstruction above v: \q pa pe 
line. mei 

Upset pressure of 2250 pounds j; 
applied to work when a platen open. 
ing of %4 to 2 inches is used. Ma. 
chine has a 12 x 12-inch platen and 
is equipped with air operated vertica! ; 
clamps and adjustable upper ani{) 
lower dies. Control may be auto-|] 


las, 
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matic or semiautomatic. It is sup-)@trate 
plied with 20 kilovolt-ampere water |@ Bore 
cooled transformer for 440-volt, 60 [i borin 
cycle, single phase alternating cur-|@groo\ 


rent. Sixteen steps of heat regula-[] 
tion are provided. 


15. Sheet Handler 


Handling of long sheets of steel in 
and out of freight cars is made easy 
by a fork type electric power indus-f 
trial truck attachment developed My 





Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, O. A truck, normally handling 





6000 pounds at 24 inches in front 0! Sh 
the uprights, will handle a 3000 pouné 
load measuring 8 x 4 feet or 2000 
pounds measuring 10 x 4 feet, length T 
wise, or 6000 pounds of 8 x 4 feet oF 
10 x 4 feet crosswise. 

Truck has a forward and backwart 
tilt, the latter to stabilize the Joa 
while traveling, since the near end 0 
the load rests against the upright: 
It has telescoping upright so that " 
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may enter a boxcar and yet stack 
steel 6 to 10 feet high. A 1 inch dun- 
nage strip between unit loads facili- 


® <ates insertion of lifting lip of the sus- 
pended clamp-grab. The grab has a 


94 inch adjustment for widths and is 


384 inches long. 


16. Air Operated Vise 


Larger jaws and wider maximum 
openings on the model 610 Vi-Speed 
air operated foot controlled vise, 
made by Van Products Co., 1529 G. 
Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie, Pa., per- 
mits holding of larger castings, forg- 
ings and other pieces. Slight foot 
pressure rapidly closes or opens jaws 
and locks them in either position. 

An air regulator and gage provide 
jaw pressures ranging from 0 pounds 
to 50 times air line pressure. Vise 
jaw travel is limited by an adjustable 
safety screw, preventing complete 
jaw closure. 


17. Boring Machine 


The single end model 121 (illus- 
trated) and double end model 122 
Bore-Matic machine capable of finish 
boring, turning, facing, chamfering, 
grooving and flycutting is a small 


A Complete 
Warehouse 
Service for... 


versatile machine made by Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester 6, Mass. 
Kneehole construction permits opera- 
tion while seated. Machines have 





fast table traverse, reverse dog and 
positive stop which are adjusted si- 


multaneously and hydraulic opera- 
tion not affected by oil temperature. 

Large idlers serve to increase V- 
belt life. All tools are of the same 
hand, allowing greater interchange- 
ability. Motors and pumps_ are 
mounted off the machine to avoid 


(For more information, use the card following page 116.) 


Tri-Boro Steel Supply Co., Inc. 


133 LINCOLN AVE., NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK © CYPRESS 2-3900 


An Affiliate of 


CHARLES 


WORLD-WIDE EXPORTERS 


A. KOONS & CO. 


NEW YORK * CLEVELAND * SAN FRANCISCO 


main office—620 5th AVE., NEW YORK 20 


ebruary 9, 1948 





vibration and to keep warm oil from 
contact with base. Use of perma- 
nently sealed lubrication has cut 
boringhead temperature about 50 per 
cent. 


18. Back Stand Idler 


Presto universal back stand idlers, 
manufactured by Manderscheid Co., 
810 Fulton St., Chicago 7, Ill. will 


operate on wall, ceiling, floor or 
bench, making repositioning of the 


lathe to secure adequate space un- 
necessary. 

Leaf spring tension with a 12-inch 
adjustment keeps the abrasive belt 
tight. Belt tracking is adjusted at 
the operator’s position. The pulley 
may be easily changed from right 
to left hand operation. Construction 
is of steel and sealed ball bearings 
are incorporated in the design. 


19. Bending Press 


An unusually long bed for handling 
larger and heavier sheets of metal 
is a feature of the Mo6-14 bending 
press, manufactured by Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
O. It has a 20 foot bed and ram 
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READING, PA. 





which permits bending steel plate 
up to 20 feet by %g-inch or 14 feet by 
14-inch. Eed extensions of 21 inches 
on both ends made horning operations 
possible. 

Deflection is minimized and accur- 
acy assured by a bed which extends 
42 inches below the floor. Machine 





wae 
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may be operated at either 7 or 20 
strokes per minute. Tonnage indi- 
cators on both ends show loading to 
which machine is subjected. Knock- 
out mechanism disengages clutch 
when over loaded. Operation is by 
mechanical treadle but may be by 
air-electric control. 


20. Tank Vacuum Cleaner 


General vacuum cleaning, dust col- 
lecting and water pick-up are the 
functions of the new industrial tank 
type vacuum cleaner, made by Ideal 
Industries Inc., Sycamore, Il. Air fil- 
ters are enclosed in the self-contained 
unit. Incoming air is whirled around 
inside the tank and heavy particles 
are deposited, while a cloth bag filter 
removes the dust. 

Collected dirt is removed by raising 
the vacuum sealed lid and lifting out 
the 9 gallon tank and dust bag. Clean- 
er is mounted on four 5-inch wheels. 
It is powered by a 1-1/3-horsepower 
continuous duty motor. 


21. Resistors 


Intended for continuous duty high 
current applications where mechan- 
ical shock and vibration are pre- 
valent, Loopohm resistors, made by 
Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., are suited for use 
on crane hoists, welding equipment, 
controller assemblies, etc. They are 
available with capacities from 20 
to 110 amperes and in a wide range 
of resistance values. 

Other features include good radiat- 
ing qualities, light weight, adapt- 
ability to single or multiunit mount- 
ing and noncorrosive alloy resistance 
ribbon. Each unit has two end termi- 
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nals for connection purposes. [hey 
may be furnished with tapered cyr 


. . . 4 h 

rent capacities, fixed or adjustable} #8 
clamp taps, end frames and expande, ke 
* ne 

or sheet metal enclosures. ™ 


22. Radial Feeding Press 24 


A “bantam” size radial drill preg . 
with a maximum operating capacity eye 
mat 


of 1 inch in cast iron is announced by[@... 
Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co., Chicago}™ 
Heights, Ill. Press is equipped with 
a 3 foot arm and a 7 inch column, nin 
spindle speeds, a single speed moto; 
and six rates of power feed. Twol 
motors are used—one for the head} 
mechanism and one for arm power|; 
elevating mechanism. All shafts ar : 
ball bearing mounted. B 
Machine has a semicast steel cast-f { 
ing base, with integrally cast tank § 
The column is of tubular steel with " 
ends welded into position. Head and 
arm are of semicast steel, heat treat-§ 
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Dril. 


ed and normalized. Feed transm.s- 
sion is an independent unit held in po- 
sition and in proper gear mesh wit §ppotfa 
the pick-off power transmission gears. Be pe 
Feed clutch permits feeding either up-BBpeed 
ward or downward. Main drive clutci§WNelson 
is multiple disk friction dual type. 

with forward and reverse rotations. 








23. Sheet Feeding Tables 


Lyon-Raymond Corp., 4418 Madison 
St., Greene, N. Y., is announcing 40! 
and 6000 pound capacity hydraulic 















: . ‘oit 8 

sheet feeding tables with a synchron- * 
ized dual pedestal design. Standar ” 
Yr mir 


base sizes are offered on which may 


(For more information, use the card following page 116.) 


be fastened tops of various widths om? 
accommodate the desired sizes of™ le it 
sheets or strips. A 30-degree tilt top € sper 
is offered as optional. Both 
A single speed hydraulic foot pum? roke | 
with 5 fect of flexible hose enablepmpllet c 
the operator to conveniently increa*’ * a 
re 
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Mth elevation from 24 to 36 inches 
. Uhey | without moving from his position at 
| CUr- BH tho press. Table has two swivel casters 
and a floor lock to secure table in feed- 
ng p ysition. 


Bean a ee 


124. Hydraulic Transmission 


A variable speed hydraulic trans- 

Pressi® ission for fractional horsepower 
pacity @ machinery drives is announced by 
ved by FH Vickers Inc., 1480 Oakman Blvd., De- 
“8800 troit 32, Mich. Features include 
xine smooth and stepless speed adjust- 
1, nin 
motor 
Two 

head 

power ; 
ts ark 


l cast: f 
tank 
1 with 
ad and 
treat- 





nent from zero to maximum output, 

n either direction of rotation, and 

ae onstant torque power characteristics 

nt naintained throughout the entire 
Bpeed range. 





Input shaft may be driven in either 
' firection without mechanical change. 
mUnit may be stalled without damage 
mes it is equipped with automatic over- 
Moad protection. Designated as TR2- 
R13F13, the transmission is rated 
pt 45-horsepower, continuous duty. 
andwheel or servo control provides 
Bpeed adjustment. 












_ $25. Drilling Units 
ANSM.5- 


1 in po-§ Drilling, reaming, countersinking, 
sh with MBpotfacing and hollow milling may 
1 gears.e performed with the new high 
her up-MBPeed drilling units, made by Govro- 
» clutcn Nelson Co., 1931 Antoinette St., De- 
il type, 
tions 






Madison 
ng 400! 
ydraulic 
nehron- fet 8, Mich. Both models J-6 and 
tandand 9 (with 6000 and 9000 revolutions 
ch mayfg’’ Minute spindle speeds, respective- 
jdths tof? ®re equipped with 3-phase, 60- 
izes of ycle induction motors geared up to 
tilt topjme® SPecified spindle speed. 

Both models have an adjustable 
ot pumpgm@’oke up to %-inch and a maximum 
enablefplet capacity of 4-inch. Their de- 
increase features ball bearing suspension 

d fre rolling centrifugal weights. 
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Is it a New Plant? 

Is it Modernization? 

Is it Increased Capacity? 
Is it Materials Handling? 
Is it Processing? 


Is it Power? 


Sureve, Anverson ann Water 


Engineers and Architects 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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The feeding mechanism operates in 
an oil bath. Operation may be in 
any position. 


26. Hoist-Jack 


A combination hoist and jack de- 
signed to move or lift heavy loads 
is introduced by Coffing Hoist Co., 
Danville, Ill. Weighing 23 pounds, 
the three-piece (stand, hoist and 
handle) tool has a rated capacity of 





2000 pounds. Its ratchet and pawl 
construction uses a small number of 
working parts. A safety load handle 
bends at maximum overload before 
there is a chance of the chain break- 
ing or the hook straightening. Addi- 
tion of stand to hoist makes it a 
jack. 


27. Die Filer 


A 4-way tilting mechanism, allow- 
ing a tilt of up to 15 degrees in any 
direction, makes possible handling a 
wider range of angle filing, sawing or 





lapping with the die filer announced 
by Milwaukee Chaplet & Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The bench type 
reciprocal machine has __ serrated 
ground work table, the serrations 
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helping to keep the work surface 
free from chips and filings which 
might interfere with movement of 
the work piece. 

Precision workmanship of a higher 
degree is attained by a _ universal 
type chuck which permits adjust- 
ment to compensate for crooked or 
warped shanks on files or lapping 
stones. Thus, absolute perpendicular 
movement and straight line, flat sur- 
face cutting action is assured. 


DEVELOPED BY... 


28. Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York 17, N. Y., a 300-ampere direct or 
alternating current water cooled man- 
ual Heliweld holder for continuous 
production work with inert gas-shield- 
ed arc welding. 


29. Commander Mfg. Co., Chicago 
24, Ill., a tapping head, designed to 
fit any drill press, which will handle 
taps from No. 0 to 3/4-inch. It has 
spring clutch drive and an adjustable 
torque control. 


39. Metal-Clean Solvent Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., a cleaning solvent for re- 
moving buffing compounds from met- 
al. Mixed one part to 10 or 15 of 
water and heated to 190°F, it is neu- 
tral and nontoxic. 


31. Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 
1, O., a Toolweld A & O electrode 
for hard surfacing tools and dies. Pro- 
duced are high strength wear and 
impact resisting surfaces when not 
subjected to high temperatures. 


32. Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleve- 
land 14, O., forged from chrome-nickel 
steel lift hooks with noninterchange- 
able vanadium steel bolts for attach- 
ing them to dies and other heavy ob- 
jects to facilitate handling. 


33. Air Matic Valve Inc., Cleveland 
3, O., a noncorrosive, full capacity, 
3-way direct operating solenoid con- 
trolled valve, designated as model 
DS-3. It is offered in standard sizes 
of 1/4, 3/8, 1/2 and 3/4-inch. 


34. Atlas Chain & Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa., single and multiple roller 
chains with attachments, in various 
sizes and types. 


35. Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., 
Watertown 72, Mass., two-wheel hand 
truck with double position wheel cen- 
ters, forward for loading and retract- 
ed when transporting to better ba!- 
ance the load. 
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36. Eraser Co. Inc., Syracuse 2. 
N. Y., an acid-proof soft tuft fiber 
glass brush for applying acids. It 
may be used with nitric acid, solder- 
ing fluxes, chromic acid, etc. 


3%. Hi-Voltage Equipment Co., Cleve. 
land 4, O., type A-W  air-break 
switches for line sectionalizing and 
substation work. Ratings are from 
7500 to 46,000 volts and 400 to 1200 
amperes. 


38. Modern Collet & Machine Co. 
Ecorse 18, Mich., master pushers for 
automatic and hand screw machines, 
Two lines, Galeco and H & G, feature 
collet type grip and release. 


39. Eclipse Corp., Pump _ Division, 
Chicago 6, Ill., series C-175 rotary 
pump which offers high volumetric 


St i eo 


efficiency and low power requirements. F 
Capacity is from 1/2 to 4 gallons per Ff 


minute of oils, coolants, etc. 


40. Size Control Co., 2500 West E 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl., Rev- B 
Ag handles to hold a standard reversi- fF 


ble gage in left of “go” end and to 
hold an AGD taperlock gage member 
in the right or “no-go” end. 


41. K. H. Huppert Co., Chicago 37, 


Nll., a closed-end pyrometer thermo- — 
couple with a silver tip suitable for f 
highly accurate temperature read-f 
ings on hot metal, rubber or plastic 


surfaces. 


42. Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas F 
City 3, Mo., Tuffy slings of 9-part— 


ultraflexible wire rope for handling 


of steel shapes, trusses, etc. Var-§ 


ous sling diameter, styles and capaci- 
ties are made. 


43. Detrex Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
a coating compound for use on paint 
spray booth wals. Called Triad PRD, 
it is light colored and semiliquid and 
brush or spray applied. Scraping or 
water flushing removes it. 


44, Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Bulletin 600 manually operated 
snap switch for starting motors of ! 
horsepower or less. It has soldered 
ratchet principle overload. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipmet! 
in this section, fill in a cord 
It will receive prompt attention 
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STEEL ... February 9, 1948 


CONSUMER STEEL QUOTAS— Despite un- 


certainty as to steel distribution under the vol- 
untary allocation program, which is shaping 
up at a snail’s pace, steelmakers are beginning 
to set up consumer quotas for second quarter. 
In a few cases tentative allotments have been 
established on certain products. Most produc- 
ers, however, are still delaying action. It is clear 
though they must act soon since mill schedules 
will have to be set up at least for April. 

That the steelmakers will follow a cautious 
course is certain. Most delay in establishing 
quotas has been on sheets and strip, but some 
interests have not yet taken action on hot-rolled 
carbon bars either, and only within the past 
few days has any loosening up been noted on 
plates and shapes. In many instances commit- 
ments are being made for only the first month 
of the quarter. 


DEMAND PRESSING—Little change is noted 


in demand. As a matter of fact, signs of tighter 
supply conditions are noted in certain products 
that in recent months have been relatively easy. 
Cold-finished bars, for instance, appear less 
plentiful. Stainless steel sheets also are re- 
ported a little more difficult to obtain than in 
recent months, due not only to seasonal operat- 
ing difficulties but to brisker demand. For the 
short term there appears little prospect of any 
material easing in the overall supply situation. 
However, looking beyond the next month or 
so, rising inventories in certain consumer goods 
give hint of progressive easing in supply of 
sheets and strip as the weeks pass. 


RAW MATERIALS—Shortages of pig iron and 
scrap are barring capacity operations in the 
steel and foundry industries. Pig iron consum- 
ers will receive about as much iron this month 
as last, supply continuing to fall well short of 
requirements. Some foreign iron is being im- 
ported, $80 and up per ton being paid on ton- 
nages from Sweden. Charcoal iron from the 
Baltic countries is being offered here around 
$110 per ton. 
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Market Summary 


Scrap supply is a little easier at some points, 
this being reflected in a faint softening in prices 
on steelmaking grades. However, since a thor- 
ough test of the market is lacking, the impasse 
on prices continues with the steel mills not buy- 
ing actively. Foundry grades are as scarce as 
ever with prices steadily mounting. 


PRICES—Talk of higher prices on finished 
steel products after spring wage negotiations are 
completed continues to be heard. However, as 
yet no sign is given of any contemplated across- 
the-board advance. Sporadic changes continue 
to be made. Last week steel grid flooring was 
advanced about 15 per cent and one import- 
ant producer discontinued meeting the arbitrary 
prices on sheets and strip set up at Detroit and 
eastern Michigan. This interest now is naming 
Cleveland as base on these products for ship- 
ment to Detroit. 


Due to gradual easing in prices in the East, 
STEEL’s composite price average on steelmaking 
scrap declined last week to $40.58 from $41.08 
the previous week and compared with $32.08 
in the like week a year ago. Finished steel com- 
posite held unchanged at $78.59 and compared 
with $69.82 a year ago. That on semifinished 
was steady at $65.60 and compared with $52.10 
a year ago, while the steelmaking pig iron com- 
posite was unchanged at $39.23 and compared 
with $29.56 last year. 


INGOT OPERATIONS—Steelmaking activi- 


ties were hampered last week by the cold wave 
which delayed movement of raw materials and 
caused shortages of industrial gas. Estimated 
national ingot rate dropped 114 points to 94 
per cent, equivalent to production of about 1,- 
694,300 net tons. Production sagged 10 points 
to 87 per cent in Cincinnati, eased 314 points 
to 92 and 90, respectively, in Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling; 214 points to 94.5 in Cleveland; and 
1 point to 102 in Youngstown. Operations were 
2 points higher at 83.5 in Buffalo and 1 point 
higher at 80 in New England. 





STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Feb. 7 Change 1947 1946 
Pittsburgh . . 92 — 3.5 94.5 1.5 
= Chicago 92.5 None 91 5 
= Eastern Pa. 91 None 89 6 
g Youngstown 102 1 89 0 
& Wheeling . . 90 -— 3.5 89 6 
ni Cleveland .. 94.5 - 2.5 96.5 0 
° eee 83.5 . 2 90.5 0 
5 Birmingham 100 None 99 0 
s New England .. SO 1. J 88 10 
a Cincinnati .. . 87 —10 91 14 
¥ St. Louis .. ‘<ae None 72 19 
i) 92 None 84 32 
Estimated national 
| ee 94 1.5 92.5 ro 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 
1947; 1,762,381 tons for 1946. 
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MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years inn 
P Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 
Feb. 7 Jan. 31 Jan. 1948 Feb. 1947 Feb. 1943 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: 
Finished Steel ' $78.59 $78.59 $78.26 $69.82 $56.73 a 
Semifinished Steel _.. -. 65.60 65.60 60.46 52.10 36.00 | Nov. 1947 ....... 3.47536¢ 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 39.23 39.23 38.50 29.59 23.00 Oct. 1947 3.45536¢ 
Steelmaking Scrap ..-- £0.68 41.08 40.75 33.50 19.17 Tinie SOR oe 2.87671c 
* Straight Arithmetical Composites: Computed from average industry-wide base prices on Finished Car- Nov. 1942 ........ 2.36750¢ 
bon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, structural shapes, 














basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (rerolling billets 
and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading basing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 heavy melting grade 


at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). 


Finished Steel arithmetical composite, dollars per net ton on net ton basis; others. gross ton, 


t Finished Steel Weighted Composite: Computed in cents per pound, base prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following products, 
representing 81 per cent of total steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & Stee 


(nstitute: Structural shapes; plates; standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; 
tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; 


cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe and 
nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled sheets: 


Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Feb. 7, Jan., Nov., Feb., Feb. 7, Jan., Nov., Feb., 
1948 1948 1947 1947 1948 1948 1947 1947 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ..... ‘ 2.90¢ 2.90c 2.90¢ 2.60c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides)$40.996 $40.379 $37.913 $31.83 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia. ° 3.356 3.348 3.318 2.98 SS ee er er 39.00 38.40 36.00 36.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .......... nel 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.60 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia..... 42.004 41.372 38.84 32.01 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ... ask ee eee 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.50 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 40.496 39.879 37.413 31.33 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia pak ord 2.968 2.966 2.954 2.64 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia....... 42.504 41.871 39.34 32.51 
OE, SND. oes we cine nce sess 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.50 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .........00:. 39.00 38.60 36.00 30.50 
Pe ED. Gc cw nesebwe hou y 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.65 No. 2 Foundry, Valley ............. 39.50 36.50 36.50 30.50 
Plates, del. Philadelphia. . here 3.19 3.186 3.17 2.85 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 37.88 34.88 34.88 26.88 
Plates, Chicago ... wens 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.65 Southern, No. 2, del, Cincinnati.... 40.74 37.74 38.544 31.75 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. hkwies 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.50 PAIS, WEED a cccanesses seve-ees 39.50 38.90 36.50 30.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.55 3 3.55 3.20 Malleable, Chicago ................ 39.50 39.10 36.50 30.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., ates 3.95 3.93 3.90 3.55 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 55.00 50.00 46.40 37.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary oeeke T 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.50 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 151.00 151.00 140.25 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary .......... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.20 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary......... 3.95 3.93 3.90 3.55 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 280 280 280 2.50 Scrap 
F r Fe 9 
Srkiea Seeks Bak: wane Mma Ree 3.55 ye Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $40.50 $40.30 $40.00 $34.40 
’ > . gpa , 92 2 2. on 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 4.70 4.67 4.625 4.125 Heavy melt. steel, No, 2, E. Pa. ... 42.00 (41.30 = 41.625 = 33.25 
; ; - moe mon Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago... 39.25 39.05 38.75 31.25 
a ae ee a Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Valley.... 40.25 40.04 39.875 34.56 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 


1, Cleveland. 39.75 39.75 39.625 32.50 
1, Buffalo... 43.50 43.30 41.81 34.00 


Rails for rerolling, Sap enetth ceeenous 54.75 60.00 56.25 38.50 
eg: _s No. 1 cast, Chicago.. Soe dince: ere 63.50 49.00 42.50 

Semifinished 

Coke 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $60.00 $60.00 $60.00 $50.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago......... 47.50 47.50 47.50 42.00 Connellsville, beehive furnace....... ring $12.50 $12.25 $8.875 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh........ 47.50 47.50 47.50 42.00 Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 14.7 14.60 14.50 10.00 
Wire rod 7, to %-inch, Pitts. .... 3.175¢ 3.10¢ 3.05c 2.55¢ Chicago, oven foundry, del. ........ 19.25 19.19 18.60 16.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as ‘siiennite noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 


ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, 


finishes and specifications produced at its 


plants. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $90-$95. Forg- 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 
ham, $45-$50, sales by smaller interests on 
negotiated basis at $85 or higher. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, $55-58; Detroit, del., $61.20; 
eastern Mich., $62.60. 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66, del. Detroit $69.20, eastern Mich., $70.60. 
Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60 nom.; sales 
in open market $95-$105. 
_ Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 2.60c-2.65c per 


Tube Rounds: rams Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, $69-70. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
to %-inch., inclusive, $2.80-3.55 per 100 Ib. 
to 4j-in., ‘inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- 

veston, $2.95; Worcester, $2.90-2.95. San 

Francisco (base del.), $3.5245. 


Bars 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham, base, 20 tons one size, 2.90c; De- 
troit, del., 3.06c; eastern Mich., 3.13c; New 
York, del., 3.392c; Phila., del., 3.356c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.6345-3.95c; Los An- 
geles (base, del.), 3.629-3.86c; Seattle, 3.85c, 
base. 

Rail Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant earbon bars, except base is 10 tons. 
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Prices upon application. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maxi- 
mum fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales 
outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ib., 3.55c; Detroit, del., 3.71c; Toledo, 
3.78c. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.3345c; Los An- 
geles (base, del.), 3.329c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Prices upon application. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15¢- 
t7.70c, double meen  $.00-19. 75c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 8.85c-f11. 


t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Granite City, 
3.175c; Detroit, del., 2.96c; eastern Mich., 
del., 3.03c; Philadelphia, del., 3.04c; New 
York, del., 3.172c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.544c; San Francisco, (base, del.), 3.5495c. 
(Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., 
quotes 3.40c, Sparrows Point equivalent). 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 





base, 3.55c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 
3.71c; Eastern Mich., del., 3.78¢; New York. 
del., 4.042c; Philadelphia, del., 4.006c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham. 
3.95c; Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Canton, 
Middletown, base, 3.95c; Granite City, 4.35c; 
New York, del., 4.322c; Philadelphia, del. 
4.19c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 4.724c; Sap 
Francisco (base, del.), 4.7295c. 

Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 4.05c. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 fiat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra) Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.55¢; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.9% 
Granite City 5.00c and 5.35c, respectively. Los 
Angeles (base, del.), 5.344c; San Francisco 
(base, del.), 5.3495c. 

Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 

Stainless-Clad 20%: — Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., No. 304, 22.00c; No, 410 
20.00c; No. 430, 20.50c; No. 446, 27.00 
Prices include annealing and pickling. 

Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicas? 
Gary, base, 4.05c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Ch 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle 
town, 3.95¢; Granite City, 4.050; Detroit, 
del., 4.11c; eastern Mich., 4.18c. 

Electrical Sheets, No, 24: Field: Pittsburst. 
Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.80: 
Granite City, Ill., 5.25¢; Kokomo, Ind., 4.90 
Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.3) 
Granite City, Ill., 5.75¢; Kokomo, Ind., 5.4% 
Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 6.0% 
Granite City, 6.50c. 

Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.75¢; Granite City 
7.20c. Transformer 72, 7.25c; 65, 7.95¢; » 
8.65c; 52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. 


STEEL 
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Hot-Kolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
cham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 


del 2 96c; eastern Mich., del., 3.03c; San 
Et Francisco (base, del.), 3.605¢c; Los Angeles 


‘base, del.), 3.60c. 


536e¢ Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
a  purgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55c; Chicago, 
O36 | FF pase, 3.65¢; Detroit, del. 3.71c; eastern Mich., 


671  3.78:; Worcester, base, 3.75c-4.45c, 
‘1e | Bev jig-Pinished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 





750c | PM iand base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 
Pm to 0.60 carbon, 5.05¢c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; 
——we Be ver 0.80 to 1.05, 7.15¢; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
& gtade 3.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 
4 Ny 
roducts, Fe Tin, Terne, Plate 
Bye é Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
sheets: Pa O., per base box of 100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating 
"Bc6.60, 1.50 Ib coating $6.80; Granite City, 
i Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 1.25 Ib coating 
Pe <6.70, 1.50 lb coating $6.90. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., per base box of 100 lb, 0.25 Ib tin, 
$5.80; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.00; 0.75 Ib tin $6.20; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.90, $6.10, $6.30, respectively. 
Can Making Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 
Feb Warren, O., per base box of 100 Ib. 0.55 to 
1947 0.70 Ib tin, $5.20; 0.75 to 0.95 Ib tin, $5.10; 
: 100 to 128 Ib tin, $5.20. 
$31.83 Holloware Enameling Black Plate: Pittsburgh, 
30.00 Chicago, Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage, 
32.01 4.75¢ per 1b; Granite City, Birmingham, Spar- 
31.33 rows Point, 4.85¢ per Ib. 
32.51 Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
30.50 burgh, Chicago, Gary, per base box of 100 Ib, 
30.50 $5.90; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
26.88 Point, $6.00. 
31.75 Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh, per package 112 
vege sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $15.50. 
0.5) 


110.25 py Plates 
Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, 3.45c; Clay- 
$34.40 mont, 3.65c; Geneva, Utah, (base, del.), 
33.25 3.125¢; Det., del., 3.21c; New York, del., 
31.25 3.322c; Phila., del., 3.19c; Boston, del., 3.423c; 


34.56 St. Louis, del., 3.269c; San Francisco and Los 
32.50 Angeles, del., 3.693c for sizes and grades pro- 
34.00 duced at Geneva, 3.76c for sizes and grades 





produced at Fontana, Calif. 

(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
4.75c, basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.20c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.80c-4.137¢; Coatesville, 4.80c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 24.00c. Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., 20%  stainless-clad, base 
prices including annealing and pickling; No. 
304, 24.00¢; No, 410, 22.00c; No. 430, 22.50c; 
No. 446, 29.00c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New 
York, del., 3.088c; Phila., del., 2.968c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del.), 2.975¢; Los Angeles (base, 





38.50 
42.50 








$8.875 
10.00 
16.10 









lua] pro- 






‘oit, del. 
»w York, 







n 5 cent 







ningham. Mjdel.), 3.41-3.474c for sizes produced at Tor- 
Canton, tance, Calif., beyond sizes at Geneva; Los An- 
y, 4.35¢; geles and San Francisco, del., 3.543c for sizes 
sia, del., produced at Geneva; San Francisco, del., 







24c; San the for sizes produced at Fontana, Calif. 
oy Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
: (Based BRP3.55c. f ’ . 


o, Gary, MeSteel Piling: Pittsburgh, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 
ittsburgh, 


or alloy, Wire and Wire Products 


on, 4.90¢ M(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
vely. Los 






Chicago, Buffalo, 





yn 5 cent 





















Francisc0 [Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 
Bright, basic or bessemer......... *$3.55-4.00 

or cut to Basic MB Spring (except Birm.).. **$4.95 
Pholstery Spring (except Birm.) t$4.60 

shingto, ‘ire Products to Trade in carloads 

No, 410, ire, Merchant Quality 

, 27,00 BeAnnealed (6 to 8 base) cecececeee TH$4.2 
alvanized (6 to 8 base) ............ tt$4.65 

Chicago. Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Duluth, Birming- 
am, per base column). 

rgh, Chi BRpNails 

Middle HMStandard, cement-coated, galvanized. . 194 
Detroit, MStaples, polished and galvanized..... tt94 

Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... $100 

ittsburét Barbed wire, 80-rod spool............  §§113 

., 4.60 Bence Posts (with clamps)........... 107 

ry, 4.80¢; Bale ties, single loop..............-. §99 

d., 4.90. i — 

ry, 5.30¢; Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base, San 

d., 5.40 ranciseo (base, del.), $4.56, bright basic only. 

y, 6.066 Worcester, $5.05; Duluth & Trenton, N.J., 
».20 (bright only); San Francisco (base del.) 

ite City, 0.9845 

7.950; 58 MP sors ester $4.70, Duluth and_ Trenton, 





$4.85, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 





ebruary 9, 1948 








$5.6345 black upholstery. 

ti Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed, $4.65, galvan- 
ized. San Francisco (base, del.) $5.21, an- 
nealed; $5.66 galvanized. 

t Worcester 100; Cleveland 97; 
cisco (base, del.) 115. 

tt Worcester 100; San Francisco (base del.) 
115. 

§ San Francisco (base del.) 123 

§§ San Francisco (base del.) 133. 


San Fran- 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.75 per 
100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, $3.10 per 100 Ib; light rails (rail 
steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices 
upon application. 

Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $60- 
$65 per net ton. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates, $3.65 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pittsburg, 
Calif. Splice bars $3.85 per 100 lb, fob mill 
Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw spikes, 6.75c. 
Axles, 4.50c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
less; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 


In, Blk. Gal, In, Bik. Gal. 
| Saree 46 19% 1 ; oe OO 41% 
a? «¢ecuw Oe 25 1% ...-.. 56% 42 
7 Macnee. eu 22 1% en 42% 
MH ..eeee 50H 34% S “siewense Dee @& 
a - 53% 38% 2% & 3.. 58 43% 


Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Blk. Gal, Blk. Gal, Blk. Gal, 


: os, 34 48% 33% 458 33 
2%-3. 52 37 51% 36% 51 36 


3%-6. 54 39 53% 38% 53 38 
Line. Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In, Weld In. Weld 
Md eit gun d 7* BS wa due eae: le 
A 46 1% 55% 
a 43 eer rer oe 56 
% 491 Me wees 56% 
et Bes Se 521 ne ies 57 
Lap Elec. Seam- 
In. Weld Weld less 
> ESOP e ree rae 48 47% 47 
2% &3. 51 50% 50 
3%-6 ... 53 52% 52 
aN cand dete s aac wa 53% 53 52% 
10 53 52% 52 
Ree ae isda ad geese 52 51% 51 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 





— Seamless —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
oF cay 6 nee sr $11.87 $11.51 $11.51 
Lh"... ad er 14.06 11.48 13.64 
1%”... 13 $13.08 15.69 12.69 15.22 


, 14.88 17.85 14.43 17.31 
Y reo... 16.67 19.99 16.17 19.39 
2%"... 18 18.58 22.29 18.02 21.62 


2%". 12 20.47 24.54 19.86 23.80 
2%”. 12 22.42 26.87 21.75 26.06 
2%"... 12 23.76 28.48 23.05 27.63 
eee 12 24.93 29.90 24.18 29.00 
3%”. 11 29.03 34.81 28.16 33.77 
3%”... 1 31.17 37.39 30.23 36.27 
eee 10 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 
4%” 9 51.28 61.50 or wey 
OP sain ve 9 59.39 71.18 

OF a8 7 91.13 109.27 me 


per net ton, Birmingham; $84.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $91.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 

cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Addi- 

tional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full 

containers, except tire, step and plow bolts. 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 

¥%-in, and smaller; up to 6 in. inlength 45 off 


Ys and %& x 6-in. and shorter......... 46 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in... . 41 off 
PTE Gc ce poke bas ceceesic 35 off 
Step bolts 43 off 
Plow bolts 54 off 
Lag bolts 

All diameters 6 in. and shorter...... 46 off 

All diameters longer than 6 in. 44 off 














Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3 in., nuts separate 


Nuts 
A.S 

A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ye-in. and smaller. . .. 46 off weeee 
Mooith, ANG GMAHOP onc ccccces ceves 44 off 
\%, -in.-1-in. seek wees 44 off ere 
/. -in.-1-in. a wie 43 off 
E Ae TSE A MEE “ic anes sin 42 off 41 off 
1%-in. and larger... 35 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright)...... 53 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

5% and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 48 off 

5 %, & 1x 6 and shorter........ 440M 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset 1l-in. and smaller.. 57 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger... 40 off 
No. 10 and smaller 52 off 


Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago. 
Birmingham 


Structural ™%-in. and larger.. eee: 
Lebanon, Pa. é4 5. 80¢ 
tfe-in. and under ......... rer 55 off 
Lebanon, P@. .ecoces 55 off plus 15c per cwt 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers 
a vena earw eG aed wa ewe eens $1-$2 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base 
Ww Cr Vv Mo Per Ib 
18.00 4 1 aa 8§2.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00¢ 
12 3 0.50 67.00c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 50 80.00c 
. 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 
Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00¢ 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00, 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.5 56.50 57.5 53.00 61.00 
316 . 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 


403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
+501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
1502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 


Pett Seo hts 24.00 22.00 
Se e 22.00 20.00 
ae at 22.50 20.50 
SGiaav Yes 29.00 27.00 
+ Low chromium. t Fob Pittsburgh and 


Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 
; No. 2 Besse- 
Per Gress Ton Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., base. $40.00 $40.50 $41.00 $41.50 
Newark, N. J., del.. 42.208 42.708 43.208 43.708 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del * 44.10 44.60 6 or 
Philadelphia, del 42.004 42.504 43.004 43.504 
Birmingham, base 35.88t 36.381 
Cincinnati, del 40.74 
Buffalo, base . 40.007 40.007 40.507 41.00 
Boston, del. 47.776 47.776 48.276 wate 
Rochester, del, . , 42.22 2.22 42.72 43.22 
Syracuse, del. ‘ 43.025 43.025 43.525 44.025 
Chicago, base 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Milwaukee, del. . : 40.08 40.58 41.08 41.58 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 43.60 44.10 
Cleveland, fob furnace . : 38.501 39.007 39.507 40.00 
Akron, del. .. e ; 40.50 41.00 41.50 42.00 
Duluth, base . 39.00 39.50 40.00 40.50 
Erie, Pa., base . _ 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Everett, Mass., base 45.00 45.50 
Granite City, Ill., base. . 39.50 40.00 40.50 
St. Louis, del ..... , 40.25 10.75 41.25 : 
tNeville Island, Pa., base. . 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 39.996 40.496 40.496 40.996 
Provo, Utah, base ..... 39.00 39.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., de! 416.63 
Portland, Oreg., del 46.63 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Steelton, Pa., base . 40.00 40.50 41.00 41.50 
Struthers, O., base 39.50 ox 
Swedeland, Pa., base . 45.00 45.50 46.00 46.50 
Toledo, O., base . 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Cincinnati, del. 42.70 43.20 > : 
Youngstown, O., base . 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Mansfield, O. er 42.57 43.07 43.07 43.57 


t Republic Steel Corp. quotes $3 a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 


ttve Jan. 1, 1948; Republic quotes 


$3 higher for No. 2 foundry and 


malleable and $2.50 higher for basic at Buffalo, and $1.25 higher at 
Cleveland, effective on shipments during week ended Feb. 8. 

t To Neville Island base add: 79.2c for McKees Rocks, Pa., $1.212 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaco; $1.788 Oakmont; 


$1.596 Verona; $1.788 Brackenridge; 


Biast Furnace Silvery Pig lLron 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$47.50 
6.51-7.00. .$48.75  9.01- 9.50. 55.00 
7.01-7.50.. 50.00 9.51-10.00. 56.25 
7.51-8.00.. 51.25 10.01-10.50. 57.50 
8.01-8.50.. 52.50 10.51-11.00. 58.75 
8.51-9.00.. 53.75 11.01-11.50. 60.00 


Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; 
Buffalo base $3.25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more 
favorable. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $77.50, Jackson, 
O.; $78.75, Niagara Falls; $78 
open-hearth and $79 foundry grade, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton for 
each additional 0.5% Si to 18%; 
50c for each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 
a ton for @.045% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig lIron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$55.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


99.6c to Ambridge and Aliquippa 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. ..... $39.00 
Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
$46.00. Philadelphia, $48.592, de- 
livered. Intermediate phosphorus, 
Central furnace, Cleveland, $42.00 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .$12.00-$13.00 


Connellsville, foundry.. 14.00- 15.50 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace.. 10.65 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $18.75 
Chicago, outside del... 18.00 
Chicago, Gel, ....cecee 19.25 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 18.50 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 18.75 
New England, del. .... 19.60 
Birmingham, del. .... 15.76 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 18.50 
Cincinnati, del. ....... 18.95 
fronton, O., ovens ... 16.75 
Erie, Fa... OG. 220.00 19.45 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 18.10 
Cleveland, del, ....... 19.60 
ee, no ne ess 20.15 
DOERR, GOL. ccc cece. 19.00 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 17.75 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 17.75 
Portsmouth, O., ovens 17.00 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon 


Pure and 90% benzol ..... 21.00t 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 28.00 
Industrial xylol ............ 28.00 
Solvent naphtha ........... 28.00 


Per pound fob works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable 


| 12.50 
Do., less than éarlots .... 13.25 
Do., tam CATS 2... .ccceces 11.50 


Eastern plants, per pound 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl, to jobbers, ‘‘house- 


hold use’’ 11.00 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia ...- $40.00 


+ Freight allowed up to 2 cents. 


Refractories 


Net Prices 


Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
ee AO eee $92.00 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky 73.00 
Bi « COs Abas ind eee ees 73.00 
Se wad dene anew ns baesewsee 78.00 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
OE Lean eanee a'eewiary ssa 67.00 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 67.00 
PERS AES rae 59.00 
Lae. Webebus eas casks 2426 o> 70.00 
Low-Heat Duty 
Pa., MG., Ohio. ...0.ccecevs 59.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 
Dry: POSS wsscevcssccsccess 50.00 
|, A Ire eee os 48.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY 


Pittsburgh Chicago Gary 


Sheet, Hot-Rolled ...... 4.30 
Cold-Rolled ........ 5.30 
Galvanized ........ 6.00 

Strip, Hot-Rolled ...... 4.30 
Cold-Rolied ........ 5.30 

Shapes, structural ...... 4.30 

5. Pe ee pease 4.55 

Bars, Small Shapes .... 4.45 
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Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


STEELS 


Sparrows 
Youngstown Point Buffalo Bethlehem Canton Massillon 
4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 
5.30 5.30 5.30 ee 5.30 
iors blow wha kate 6.00 
4.30 4.30 4.30 
5.30t 5.307 5.30 eis 
4.30 ies 4.30 ee 4.30 
4.55 4.55 rete 4.55 ie _ ine ada 
4.45 4.45 4.45 eee 4.45 die 4.45 4.45 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases ....... 


Silica Brick 


eeeee 


| re 73.0 

Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 82.0% 

Birmingham, Ala. .......... 73.04 
Basic Brick 


Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouty 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome BFICK 2.6. cceccsseccs 64.00 

Chem. bonded chrome ...... 64.00 

Magnesite brick ............ 86.00 

Chem, bonded magnesite ... 75.0 
Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, ne 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash 
BE 46.5 sch ot naedian sa 27.00 
Binsle CAR ons vsccesccsen. SLY 
Dolomite 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, ne 
tons, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va, 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson. 
burg or Woodville, O., $11.05; Mid. 
west (fob Thornton or McCook 
Ill.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre 
Mo.), add $0.20. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ........ $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 5.55 
High phosphorus ............ 5.55 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 


COMUFACE 2 ccovscacesvecess 15.2 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
No. African low phos.... Nom 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.5 
Spanish, No. African ba- 
sic, 50 to 60% ... ae Nom 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.5 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
DEIR onene Kotwe enna eer 
Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or 
leans, 65.00-67.00c. 


Chrome Ore 

Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S. C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties ‘/ 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


GB BBtk ok ae ves , $37.50 
a 1 ee ee eee ; 39.00 
48% no ratio........... 31.00 


South African (Transvaal) s 
44% no ratio.......$25,50-$26.00 
45% no ratio ..........-- 26.0! 


48% no ratio ........+++: 28 a 
50% no ratio .......-..-: 29.50 
Brazilian—nominal he 
44% to 2.5:1 lump ....... $33.60 
Rhodesian ~ 
45% no ratio .........§27 — 
48% no ratio .......-+6:: 30 '- 
48% 3:1 lump........-.:- 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
| ic, Li SEER PONT Cee $39.00 
Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., | 
py Weer ere .§ 


Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, ca 


loads, effective CaF, content, ws 
or more, $35; less than 60% $32 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 








SHEETS — H-R 
H-R O-R O-R Gal. Gal. -——STRIP—. Rds. 
10G 10G 17G *10G *24G +H-R vO-R = %%” to 3” 
Boston (city) «+++: 3) ot 6.03¢ 5.734 6.164 7.414 5.04 6.73 4.95 
» ¥ Mo So. eee 6.18 5.88 7.51 5.58 ).06 
ta Ln po wore 6.03 5.73 a 7.36 5.43 ie 4.91 
city)....... 4.70 6.32 5.92 5.90 7.25 5.32 5.72 4.87 
odelphi (country) 4.55 6.18 5.78 5.75 7.10 5.17 5.57 4.73 
Baltimore (city).....----- 4.33T 5.96 5.66 5.73 6.98 4.81 4.86 
Baltimore (country) ....- 4.23t 5.86 5.56 5.50 6.75 4.71 4.76 
Washington (city).......- 4.81 . eee ee a 5.05 5.14 
Washington (country) » eee gee ee rr ‘ 4.95 5.04 
Norfolk, Va. «---++..+--- 4,90 oe coc wove eee 5.20 
Memphis, Tenn. (city).... 4.82%§§ 5.87% i 6.37 eae 5.023¢ 4.9720 
Memphis, Tenn, (country) 4.722§§ 5.77™t eae 6.27 was 4.92% oe 4.8720 
ee ey errr 4.45 5.208 6.05 rie 5.25 5.65 4.40 
— (country) 4.30 5.058 5.50 wars 4.70 5.50 4.25 
Pittsburgh (city) 4.2585 oe 5.T08t 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 
Pittsburgh (country) -- 4.108§ oes 4.95°f 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 
Cleveland (city) . 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.81 7.06 4.55 5.35 4.40 
Cleveland (country) 4.30 5.358 5.058 sane pian’ iea> 5.20 4.25 
Cincinnati ......--6+: 4.75 5.618 5.31 5.76 4.79 wea 4.79 
Detroit 4.55 er 5.30 ona eee 4.72 5.63 4.50 
Indianapolis 4.55 5.328 exe 5.87 7.12 4.65 5.90 4.7033 
Chicago (city) 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.45 4.40 
Chicago (eountry) 4.30 5.354 5.05* 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.30 4.25 
Milwaukee . 4.658 5.7083 5.4088 5.858 7.108 4.558 5.658 4.608 
Dis SION ion ikiks 50.05 00-403 4.78 5.839 5.53° 6.02 7.27 4.68 5.82 4.73 
Birmingham (city) ...... 4.45 20§ § ° cece 5.65 4.45% 4.40% 
Birmingham (country) 4.30§ § e nike 5.50 4.30% 4.2520 
a RS kins: ou cae 4.9820%° . 6.29" ccee ade 5.1830 5.13”tt 
Omaha, Nebr. . 5.462 6.712 8.012 5.362 5.412 
Houston, Tex. ....... 5.75 A ee 7.36 8.10 6.00 Ay 5.35 
Los Angeles (city) ...... 5.75 7.75" 7.458 7.40 8.80 6.05 8.70 5.50 
Los Angeles (country) 5.60 7.608 7.308 7.25 8.65 5.90 8.55 5.35 
San Francisco ........... 5.20% 6.65* wears 6.85 7.758 5.75" 8.7018 5.052 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash.... 5.30°7§§ 7.105t 6.95 5.6017 aie = 5.4517 
PURINES MEN, Sonn 6000.0 5.3017§§ .... 7.105% 6.70 eal 5.6011 ; 5.4517 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over, c 


BARS — —~—PLATES-—— 
C-F H-R Floor 
Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon %” & 

Ye"& up (**4140) Shapes %”-34” Thickes 
5.63 7.22 4.82 6.11 6.79 
5.80 7.33 4.80 5.11 6.78 

4.65 4.96 6.63 
5.75 8.77 4.57 4.85 6.47 
, 4.47 4.71 6.32 
5.56 4.73 4.78 6.3) 
ous 4.63 4.68 6.21 
5.7913 4.95 5.03 6.60 
ae 4.85 4.93 6.50 
6.00 5.15 5.15 6.90 
5.87 4.97% 5.17% 6.87™ 
5.77 wae 4.87% 5.07% 6.77" 
5.10 6.85 4.40 5.00 6.25 
4.95 6.85 4.25 4.45 5.75 
5.10 6.85 4.40 4.60 5.90 
4.95 6.85 4.25 4.45 5.75 
5.10 6.85 4.68 4.60 6.18 
4.95 ee i 4.45 ane 
5.49 eee 4.84 4.99 6.34 
5.22 7.10 4.77 4.88 6.28 
5.40 8.85 4.70 4.90 6.35 
5.10 6.859 4.40 4.60 6.06 
4.95 6.859 4.25 4.45 5.90 
5.308 7.2089 4.608 4.808 6.258 
5.47 4.73 4.93 6.38 
5.932 4.40 4.65 6.86 
ae 4.25 4.50 <a 
6.29n = 5.039917 5.337* 7.29” 
6.112 7.562 5.412 5.612 7.063 
7.0012 a 5.85 5.85 6.50 
7.35" 9.35 5.35 5.55 7.65 
7.203 9.2098 5.20 5.40 7.50 
7.002 9.35 5.20” 5.30” 7.10" 
7.AGe 8.5012 5.2537 5.5517 7.65" 
7.45 5.251 5.451" 7.55" 


old finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 


1499 Ib; +—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; #—three to 24 bundles; *—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib; *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 12%—1000 to 39,999 
ib; %—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 9999 Ib; 1%%—1500 to 1999 Ib; %—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 2°—400 to 3999 Ib; =—400 Ib and over. 


"—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; °° as rolled 


tt add 0 40 


for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt add 15c for 100 lb for slow moving items; §§18 gage and heavier. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 


ourgh. 
Pittsburgh. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $157, ton lot $172, 
less ton $189; fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
or New York. 
lump, bulk $151, fob cars Pittsburgh, includ- 
Add, or subtract, 
or fraction thereof, 
or under 78%. 
(80,000 Ib or 
same price and basing 
other prices for shipment 
from Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to 
is fob Portland, Los 
Angeles, South San Francisco, or Seattle ware- 
houses, with railroad freight allowed on ship- 


approx. ). 


delphia, Baltimore, 
ing 50c switching charge. 
$1.80 for each 1%, 
contained manganese over 82% 
West Coast Prices: Carload 
more), lump, bulk, 
points as above. All 


above prices. Delivery 


ments of 25 gross tons or more. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
carload, 
bulk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5c per Ib of contained 
Mn, carload packed 23.25c, ton lot 24.35c, less 
ton 25.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c 
Freight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for 


(Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, 


for 1.c.1, 


1-3% Si). 
ver gross ton, $47, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
16% to 19% Mn., $46, Palmerton, $50, 


Carload, 


Carlot 


of 


lump, 


0.8c for c.l. and 2.5¢c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 
0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, c.l, lump, bulk 18.6c per Ib of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 19.5c, ton lot 20.65c, less ton 
22.05c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1c for 
lc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


‘“‘SM” High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 20.1c 
per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., packed 21.0c, ton 
lot 22.35c, less ton 24.1c; Central, add 0.4c for 
c.l, and 1.3c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for 
c.l. and 2.1c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.03% C 28.5c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C 27.5c, 0.05% C 27.0c, 0.06% C 26.5c, 0.10 % 
C 26.0c, 0.15% C 25.5c, 0.20% C 25.25c, 0.50% 
C 25.0c, 1% C 24.5c, 2% C 24.25c. Carload 
packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less ton 
add 3.9c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c 


max 0.15% C grade from above prices, le for 
max. 0.30% C, 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 
4.5¢ for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special 
Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 
9.06% max.). Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, 
add 0.25¢. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per lb’ of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17.25c, ton lot‘ 18.35c, less 
ton 19.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4¢ 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed, Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 
metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less 
36c; Central, add le for c¢.l. and 1.45¢ 
or Le.l.; Western, add 1.45c for c.l. and 
2.4¢ for le. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
comanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
Senet, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
= 7.8¢ per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 8.55c, 
othe lot 9.45c, less t«n 10.45c; Central, add 
for ¢.l. and 0.6e for 1.c.l.; Western, add 
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for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.]. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
“SM”? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 25c 
per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 
26.1c, ton lot 27.3c, less ton 29.1¢c; Central, 
add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.1.; Western, 
add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85¢ for lc.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D, 
packed, max. 0.50% C grade, 93c per Ib of 
contained chromium, ton lot 94.5c, less ton 
97c; Central, add 1.5c for c.l. and 2.5¢ for 
l.e.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 4.5¢ 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 9.3c per Ib of contained Si, 


ecarload packed 10.9c, ton lot 12.35c, less top 
14.0c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.25¢ for 


l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1,8¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 


max.). Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices 


75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 11.8c per Ib of contained 81, 
carload packed 13.1c, ton lot 14.25c, less top 
15.5c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. add 0.75¢ 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and Be 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.3c. 

85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone. contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 13.3c per Ib of contained 8) 
carload packed 14.55c, ton lot 15.55c, less top 


16.7c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7¢ for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.}. and 4.4¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices 
90% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car 
load, lump, bulk, 15¢ per Ib of contatned 8i 
carload packed 16.2c, ton lot 17.15c, less top 
18.2c; Céntral, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.65¢ for 
l.c.l.; Western, add lc for c.l. and 4¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25¢ 

Low - Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon:; (Aj 
0.50% max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% fer- 
rosilicon prices 


Silicon Metal: (Over 97% S)} and 1% mas 
Fe). Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular 
17.3c per Ib of Si, c.l. packed 18.5c, ton lot 


19.4c, less ton 20.4c; Central, add 0.6c¢ for ¢.i 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2¢ for ¢.) 
and 4c for l.c.l. Add le for max. 0.20% ca)- 
cium grade. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe) 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per Ib c.l. 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 
to 1999 lb, 8.15c; smaller lots, 8.65c. Spot up 
0.5¢. 

BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% 1» 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Hast- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 12.5¢ per 
Ib of briquet, carload packed 13.2c, ton lot 
14.0c, less ton 14.9c; Central, add 0.25¢ for 
c.l, and 0.9c for l.c.].; Western, add 0.35¢ for 
e.l. and 1.5c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Ado 
0.25c for notching. Spot. add 0 2he 
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terromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
4 ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn), East- 
ern Zone, contract,, carload, bulk, 8.7c per Ib 
of priquet, ¢.l. packaged 9.5c, ton lot 10.3c, 
less ton 11.2c; Central, add 0.25c¢ for c.l. and 
0 6c for Le.l.; Western, add 0.8c for c.l. and 
24¢ for Le.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


sileomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
s'» lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Eastern Zone, contract, 
-t. bulk &.75e per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 
+S5e, ton lot 10.35c, less ton 11.25c; Central, 
dd Q.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add O.8c for c.l. and 2.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight al- 
owed Add 0 25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
» ih and coutaining exactly 2 Ib of Si). East- 
“rn Zone, contract, carload, bulk 5.1c per Ib 
if bmquet, c.l1. packed 5.25c, ton lot 6.7c, less 
‘on 7.6c. (Small size—weighing approx. 2% 
t and containing exactly 1 Ib of Si). Eastern 
4une, carload, bulk 5.25c, c.l. packed 6.05c, 
ron lot 6.85¢c, less ton 7.75c; Central, add 
1 25c for e.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
»45c for c.l. and 0.9c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
owed Add 0.25c for notching, small size 
mly Spot, add 0.25c. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 
Cnietum-Muanganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump. bulk 17.50c per Ib of al- 
wy. carload packed 19.0c, ton lot 19.8c, less 
ton 20.8c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.85c¢ 
for Lc.l.; Western, add 2.55¢ for c.l. and 2.6¢ 
for lel Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Caicium-silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
150-3%). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
fump. bulk 1625¢ per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.45c, ton lot 19.35c, less ton 20.85c; 
Central. add 0.5¢ for c.l. and 0.75c¢ for l.c.1.; 
Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.90c for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
terrovanndium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
4%. Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of 
‘ontained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c 
for lLe.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l and 9c for 
‘ec! Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special 
Girnde (Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max.), 
$3 igh Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max. C 20% max.), $3.10. 

Vaondium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 


Mixed Price Trend Develops in Metal Markets 


NEW YORK — General price trend 
in nonferrous metals continues up- 
ward, although scattered price de- 
clines also have been posted. Among 
the changes announced recently are 
advances of $3 per ounce in platinum; 
1/4-cent a pound in export lead; $3 
to $10 a ton in list prices for yellow 
brass, red brass and commercial bronze 
products and scrap. Bare and weather- 
proof copper wire and certain brass 
ingot prices declined. 


COPPER — Producers are booking 
March business cautiously on the basis 
of 21.50c, Connecticut, for electrolytic 
copper. Demand still exceeds supply. 
Leading producers advanced yellow 
brass products about 1/2-cent, the red 
brass items about 1/4-cent and the 
commercial bronze items about 15 
points. Buying prices for scrap ad- 
vanced 1/2-cent for yellow grades 
and 1/4-cent for composition. The 
premium on scrap applicable to 15,000 
pounds or more, previously 5/8-cenit, 
advanced to 1 cent. Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co. reduced prices, effective 
as of Feb. 2, 12 points on bare copper 
wire to the basis of 27.30c for less 
carload quantities and 26.80c for car- 
lots; 1/4-cent on weatherproof items 
to 27.85c for less carlot quantities and 
27.35c for carloads. 

A leading brass ingot producer re- 
duced prices 1/4-cent a pound on the 
following grades: 115, 120, 123, 245, 
405, and 421. 
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load lots, $1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,. 
Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 
6, 63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D. $1.35 per lb of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 Ib W or more, $2.25 per Ib of 
contained W; 200 Ib W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 lb W, 
$3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per Ib of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.75c, ton lot 7.5c, less ton 
8.35c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1lc for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.4c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05¢ for lL.c.1.; 
Western add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for Le.L 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, 100 Ib or more. 1” x D, $1.20 
per Ib of alloy, freight allowed. Less thap 


Platinum, foreign lead and 
certain brass products rise 
while copper wire and brass 
ingot prices ease 


LEAD—Prices advanced 1/4-cent in 
the export market to 14.50c, fas Gulf 
ports, for foreign lead, equivalent to 
over 16.00c, New York. St. Joseph 
Lead Co. is now offering its St. Joe 
and Doe Run brands of lead on the 
basis of the St. Louis price plus the 
current freight rate guaranteed not to 
exceed the New York price of com- 
mon lead by more than $4 per ton, or 
at the present market at 15.20c, effec- 
tive with March shipments. 


ZINC — Domestic market remained 
quiet last week with prices unchanged. 


TIN — Total cost of the domestic 
tin smelting program to June 30, 1947, 
amounted to  $277,434,560. Total 
sales to that date amounted to $203,- 
213,469 while inventories of metal 
and concentrates were valued at $53,- 
803,637 at the then market price. 
Charging off the entire cost of the 
smelter facilities, there would be an 
indicated loss on the program of $20,- 
417,454. Were it not for losses direct- 



















































100 Ib $1.30; Central, add 0.75c¢; Wester, 
add 2.9c, freight allowed. Spot add 5 ; 
Borosil: (3-to 4% "B40 “to 40% SH) 90 25 pe 
Ib contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ey. 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45¢ per 1p 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib 
Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton y 
carload, 8c per Ib, fob Suspension Bridge & 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carba ff 


ferrotitanium. th 
OTHER FERROALLOYS Br 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% ma—™ > 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zon a 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con.fm “2 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 16, ) 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spo f Zi 
add 10c. — 
CMSZ Mixes: No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, af gr 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Qhmme ca 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.15pm 10 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload 
12 M x D, carload packed 17.25¢ per Ib 9 ue 
material, ton lot 18.00c, less ton 19.25c; Cep. co 
tral, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.le for lel; Pr 
Western, add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05¢ for Le de 
Freight allowed. 13 
Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-84 Me 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). East. ‘ 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 39¢ per h Se 
of alloy, ton lot 41c, less ton 43c; Central, ad¢ ty] 
0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, ad¢ 2 | 
0.3c for c.l and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight a. no 
lowed. 97 
SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-14 . 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car. 30 
load, packed, %” x 12 M, 15.0c per lb o Kk 
alloy, ton lot 15.75c, less ton 17.0c; Centra a 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.l¢ for l.c.l.; Wester es 
add 0.3c for ¢.l. and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. Freigh ral 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. Mz 
Simanal; (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, A) ar 
Packed, lump, carload 10c, ton lots 10,2% ani 
smaller lots 10.75c per Ib alloy; freight nv 99 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. tru 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19% based on 18% | dia 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of 99 
above or below the base) Gross tons pe 36. 
carload fob sellers’ works, with freight equa) 
ized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract pric Ti 
$58.50, spot $62.25. be 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb, containec or 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur B 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. for 
Gri 
99. 
tin 
An 
Te) 
not 
99. 
im 
Ma 
tha 
ly attributable to wartime price con- = 
trol, the tin smelter program woul ‘ad 
show a credit after writing off th a 
entire cost of the smelter, This poRy .... 
sition would result fro inventory pig: 
apyreciation due to the several ad: tb; 
vances in the world tin price since the — 
end of price control in November. te 
1946. The value of smelter inventories pe 
may be increased by an additional $10 $79 
million as a result of the further 
price increase in December, 1947, ac mp 
cording to the report issued recently 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp —j Cad 
In 1947, the Texas City smelter pro stra 
duced about 33,000 long tons of tip = 
metal, equivalent to about 50 per cet! | 
of domestic consumption, compared Cob 
with 43,460 tons in 1946. This years - 
output will be hampered by the neces : 
sity of treating a reserve of low grat Gok 
concentrate, totaling about 38,000 ton Sily 
which contain over 8000 tons of oh oun: 
Texas City smelter’s output for 19°H pia; 
is forecast at about 30,000 tote pay 
Authority provides for operating the tridi 
smelter only until June 30, 1949, a 
the RFC is limiting its contracts f 
tin concentrates to 1948 production 
PLATINUM—Leading platinum ie. 
finer advanced prices $3 per oUunCH® 7 
effective Feb. 3, to a range of $69" 
$72 an ounce. Ruthenium advance’ NO" 
to the same level while 10 per cig al 
iridio-platinum alloy advanced “Hj oo 
$73.50. 
Fet 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carloads 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c del. Conn. Dealers may 
ada 4c for 5000 lb to carload; 1c 1000-4999 
Ib; 1%c, 500-999 Ib; 2c 0-499 lb. Casting, 
nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., less 
than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.25-20.50c; 
g8-10-2 (No. 215) 29.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
25.50; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 15.25-17.00c; 
carlot prices, including 25c per 100 lb freight 
allowance; add %c for less than carloads. 


Zinc: Prime western 12.00c, brass special 
12.25c, intermediate 12.50c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 13.00c, del., carlots. For 20,000 Ib to 
earlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 2000- 
10,000 Ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots, 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50e del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add 
we 2000-9999 1b; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 16.00-16.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 16.00-16.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95- 
97% %) 16.00-16.75c; grade 2 (92-95%) 15.50- 
16.50c; grade 3 (90-92%) 15.25-16.25c; grade 
4 (85-90%) 15.00-15.50c. Above prices for 
30,000 lb or more; add %c 10,000-30,000 Ib; 
%c 5000-10,000 Ib; %c 1000-5000 Ib; 1%c less 
taan 1000 lb. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75c per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 19,000 Ib 
and over, 20.50c, fob Freeport, Tex.; 2000 to 
9999 Ib, 21.50c; 100 to 1999 Ib, 22.50c. Ex- 
truded rounds, 12 inches long, 1.312 inches in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 to 
: a 42.00-46.00e; 100 to 4000 Ib, 35.00- 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (including Straits), 94.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 93.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 93.50c; 99.00- 
99.64% 93.50c and 98.00-98.99%, 92.60c for 
tin content. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 
99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other 
impurities, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of 
Mar. 15. On producers’ sales add \%c for less 
than carload to 10,000 Ib; %c for 224-999 Ib; 
add 2c for 223 Ib and less; on sales by 
dealers, distributors, and jobbers add %c, Ic, 
and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base 
sizes at refinery, unpacked 33.75¢ 1b; 25 Ib 
pigs produced from electrolytic cathodes 35.25c 
tb; shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 
36.25¢ Ib; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for addi- 
tion to cast iron 34.25¢ Ib. Prices include 
import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $77- 
$79 per 76-Ib flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, 20.50c per 
tb contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
Straight or flat forms $1.75 Ib, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 Ib for 550 Ib (keg) 
_ Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 lb under 100 


Gold: U. 8, Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, N. Y., 74.62%c, per 
ounce, 

Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

{ridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD | 


Copper Lead 
Jan. 1-20 .... 21.50  14.80-14.85 
Jan. 21-31 ... 21.50 14.80-14.85 
Feb. 2-5 ..... 21.50  14.80r14.85 


_——. 


Zine 
10.50 
12.00 
12.00 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


Copper and brass product prices are fob 
mill, with freight prepaid on 200 lb or more. 
Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 30.16c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.80c, 90% 33.27c; 
red brass, 85% 32.23c, 80% 31.70c; best qual- 
ity 31.09c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., hot-rolled, 38.56c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.42c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.70c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.69c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.49c, 90% 32.96c; 


red brass, 85% 31.92c, 80% 31.39c; best qual- 
ity 30.78c. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.92c; commercial bronze 90% 35.68c; red 
brass 85% 34.89c, 80% 34.36c; best quality 
brass 33.50c. 

Wire: Yellow brass 30.45c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.09c, 90% 33.56c; red brass, 85% 
32.52c, 80% 31.99c; best quality brass 31.38c 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills. 
carlots 26.80c, less carlots 27.30c; Wweather- 
proof, fob eastern mills, carlots 27.35c, less 
carlots 27.85c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75¢e-31.13c, 15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.58. 

Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ib or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 
500 lb or more of one product to one destina- 
tion. Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 
9 in. to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, cents 
per lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & S. Max. Width Sheet Circle 

Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 

8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 
te 80 sq ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 

Zine Products: Sheet, 16.50c-17.00c, fob mill, 
36,000 Ib and over. Ribbon zine in coils, 
15.25c-16.00c, fob mill, 36,000 lb and over. 
Plates, not over 12-in., 14.25c; over 12-in., 
15.25c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09c; electrodeposited, 
29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 

Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 Ib 
bags, 26.50c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 Ib and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 lb, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; 
add 1 cent for rolled depolarized. 


100-lb drums, 


Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 22.00c; 275-Ib 
bbls, 20.00c. 
lu- 

Tin minum Antimony Nickel Silver 
94.00 15.00 33.00 33.75 74.625 
94.00 15.00 33.00 33.75 74.625 
94.00 15.00 33.00 33.75 74.625 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
etime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, fob Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
backed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 Ib, 93.00c; 200 to 5000 Ib, 93.50c; less 
than 200 lb, 95.00c; ball, 1000 lb and over, 
94.75¢c; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 Ib, 
95.75c; less than 200 lb, 97.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. 
bbls., price on application. 


J., 625 Ib 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 lb drums, 49.50c; 100 Ib, 50.50c; 50 Ib, 
55.00c; 25 Ib, 57.50c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio 
and refrigerator makers: 1500 Ib, 45.85c; 600 
to 1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers 
10,000 Ib and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib, 
48.50c. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %e for 15,000-40,000 Ib; lc for 
49,000 or more. 

Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
COpper ....2.....00- 19:125 19.125 18.375 
Yellow brass ....... 15.625 15.375 14.750 
Commercial Bronze 
Eee .. 18.125 17.875 17.375 
SO. nxeveccecnsas RiGee AST) 26475 
Red brass 
ON actsiecetaawe 17.500 17.250 16.750 
BOW. cexcecvcccase eee 17.000. T6500 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.625 16.375 15.875 
Muntz Metal ....... 14.750 14.500 14.000 
Nickel silver, 5%... 16.500 16.250 8.250 
Phos. bronze, A. B 20.750 20.500 19.500 
Naval DYOSs «2.06. 15.250 15.000 14.500 
Manganese bronze .. 15.250 15.000 14.375 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.25, No. 2 copper 17.25, light 
copper 16.25, composition red brass 15.00- 
15.25, auto radiators 12.00-12.25, heavy yellow 
brass 10.75-11.00, brass pipe 12.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
earload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.50, No. 2 copper 17.50, light 
copper, 16.50, refinery brass (60% copper), 
per dry copper content less $5 smelting 
charge for brass analyzing 60 per cent or 
more, 15.75. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.50-17.00, No. 2 15.50-16.00, light 
copper 14.00-14.50, No. 1 composition red brass 
12.25-12.75, No. 1 composition turnings 11.75- 
12.25, mixed brass turnings 7.75-8.25, new 
brass clippings 12.50-13.00, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 10.00-10.50, light brass 6.25-6.75, 
heavy yellow brass 8.75-9.00, new brass rod 
ends 10.50-11.00, auto radiators, unsweated 
9.75-10.25, cocks and faucets 10.00-10.25, brass 
pipe 9.50-9.75. 


Lead: Heavy 12.00-12.50, battery plates 7.00- 
7.25, linotype and stereotype 14.50-15.00, elec- 
trotype 12.00-12.50, mixed babbitt 13.50-14.00, 
solder joints 16.50-17.00. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.50-5.75; new die cast scrap 
4.75-5.25, old die cast scrap 2.75-3.25. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 60.00-62.00, block tin pipe 
77.00-78.00, auto babbitt 45.00-47.00, No. 1 
babbitt 45.00-48.00, siphon tops 45.00-47.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S 9.00-9.50, old sheets 


7.00-7.50, crankcases 7.00-7.50, borings and 
turnings 2.50-3.00, pistons, free of struts, 
6.00-6.50. 

Nickel: Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 

Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 
7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50. 


castings 9.00 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.50 
No. 1 Busheling 40.50 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 40.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 37.50-38.50 
Cast Iron Borings.. 37.50-38.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 47.50-48.00 
Low Phos. Steel.. 47.50-48.00 
Heavy Turnings ... 40.50-41.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola......... 59.00-60.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 45.00-47.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 46.00-47.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.00-53.00 
Malleable .. 69.00-70.00 
Brake Shoe .......... 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 58.00-59.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00-41.50 
R.R. Malleable .... oo 
RERIB 2c dk ndcasssssss Gee 
Rails, Rerolling .. ‘ 54.00-55.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 52.50-53.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under... 56.00-56.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-57.50 
Railroad Specialties .. 55.00-56.00 
Uncut Tires .. 52.00-52.50 
Angles, Splice Bars , 53.00-54.00 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$39.50-40.00° 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00° 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50-40.00° 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.50-40.00° 


Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 44.50-45.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50-45.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.50-38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 52.50-54.50 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


Grades 


65.00-67.00 
58.00-60.00 
60.00-62.00 
56.00-58.00 
58.00-59.00 
70.00-75.00 
54.00-55.00 


Cast Iron 
oe a eS eee 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Stove Plate ... 

Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 

Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable .. 
Brake Shoes 


Clean Auto Cast....... 65.00-67.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 60.00-61.00 
| ee Re 58.00-59.00 


Railread Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50* 
R.R. Malleable ....... 70.00-75.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 60.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 59.00-60.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 63.00-65.00 
Se” ae 58.00-60.00 
Railroad ~ Samamcaneeneil 53.00-55.00 
Uncut Tires ...... 56.00-57.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 61.00-62.00 

* Earmarked material; open mar- 


ket price $48.50-$49.50 
VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50* 
No. 1 Bundles......... 40.00-40.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron — a 36.00-36.50 
Low Phos. . 47.00-48.00 


* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50* 


* Earmarked for return to steel 
supplier. Price in open market, 
$48.50-$49.50. 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-38.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-38.00 


No. 1 Bundles..... é 
No. 2 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00 
Stove Plate .......... 47.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 45.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 45.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 55.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 60.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 42.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 68.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00 


DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00-35.50 
No. 1 Busheling 35.00-35.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 35.00-35.50 
No. 3 Bundles. .. 35.00-35.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00-29.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-30.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 30.00-30.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 41.00-41.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 60.00-62.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 62.00-65.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.50-44.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.75-41.00 
No. 1 Busheling ... 89.75-41.00 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.75-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.50 


Cast Iron Borings..... 37.50-38.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 37.50-38.50 
Low Phos. ... 47.00-48.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.00-45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola. 58.00-60,00 
Mixed Cupola ..... 54.00-56.00 
Heavy Breakable Cz ist. 51.00-52.00 
Malleable Shera al 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 58.00-60.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Rails, 3 ft. and under. 54.00-55.00 
Railroad Specialties 55.00-56.00 
PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Hvy. Melt. Steel $41.50-42.50* 
No. 2 Hvy. Melt. Steel 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 39.00-40.00 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles... 39.00-40.00 
No. 3 Bundiles........ 37.00-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.50-35.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-37.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 47.00-47.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 47.00-47.50 
Cut Structurals 47.00-47.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.50-45.50 
Heavy Turnings 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 62.00-63.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 65.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 57.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 57.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.00-53.00 
D5 5 cc eas bo 08 74.00-76.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 62.00-63.00 
No. 1 Wheels 64.00-65.00 


* Nominal. 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI (Brokers buying prices, fob 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stee! $39.50 shipping point) 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.03 
No. 1 Busheling....... 39.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.03 
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No. 1 Busheling...... 34.03 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.03 
No. 3 Bundles........ 32.03 


Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.50-31.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 40.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 52.00-55.00 


Charging Box Cast.... 53.00 
Heavy Breakable .... 53.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 49.50 
Malleable 65.00-68.00 
BOSTON 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.50-32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.50-32.50 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 31.50-32.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 31.50-32.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.00-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 38.00-40.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 33.00-34.00 
Chemical Borings 32.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. 55. 00-60. 60 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00-52.00 
Stove Plate .......... 46.00-47.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 45.00-46.00 


Clean Auto Cast. 48.00-49.00 


CHICAGO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.00-39.50 
No. 3 Bundles. . 37.00-37.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.00-35.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 45.00-45.50 


eee 50.00-50.50 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00-40.50 

Heavy Turnings ...... 38.50-39.00 

Cut Structurals ...... 44.00-44.50 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 65.00-67.00 

Clean Auto Cast.. . 62.00-65.00 


No. 1 Wheels ........ 53.00-56.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.50-45.00 


PED. 6 bcc ekesae 73.00-74.00 
Rails, Rerolling ; 54.50-55.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 53.00-54.00 


59.00-60.00 
61.00-62.00 

53.00-54.00 
58.00-59.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under. 
Nails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties 

Angles, Splice Bars... 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50-40.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.00-33.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00-60.00 
Mixed Cast ... 54.00-56.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 45.00-50.00 
Brake Shoes . ... 46.00-47.00 
Clean Auto Cast 56.00-61.00 
Burnt Cast 47.00-49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 


65.00-70.00 
58.00-61.00 
53.00-55.00 
57.00-60.00 


Uncut Tires 46.00-47.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 48.00-49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 37.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00 
ee Ve” ae 31.00 
Long Turnings 24.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 


26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings 25.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cut Structurals 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Stove Plate 
No. 1 Wheels 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable 
Axles, Steel ota 
Rails, Merolling .... 

Rails, Random Length. 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 

Angles and Splice Bars 


SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Stee! 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 3 Bundles........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cast Steel 

Alloy Free Turnings. . 
Cut Structurals sks 
Tin Can Bundles 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 
| SL ee ee pre Tren es 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Uncut Tires 


38,56 
38.54 


51.0 
43.0 
45.0 


38. 
45.0 
339.0 
52.0 B 
39.0 


41.08 


41.0% 


*$25.0 
*25.0( 
*25.00 
*95 
*90.00 
*15.50 
25.00 
25.0 
15.5 
25.00 
20.0 


26.00 
32.00 
26.50 


33.50 


*Fob California shipping point 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No. 1 Busheling........ 24.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 22.00 
No. 3 Bundiles........ 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14,50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.5 
Cut Structurals ....... 24.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.01 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.06 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00 
Stove Plate .... 25.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.00 
Malleable 30.4 
SO BRON sc ascees was 30.06 
Clean Auto Cast....... 30.0 
ee | eee 26.5 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.0 
Railroad Malleable 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.5 
Angles and Splice Bars 23. 
LOS ANGELES 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Stee) 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.0 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 28.0 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-36.0 
HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melting ....... $22.00 
No, 1 Bundles. ........ 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17,00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.0 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
po area r eer 17. 
Bushelings, new factory, : 

I 8 tack vases 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, " 
WUBI O -oicc vccs sees ep 
Short Steel Turnings.. 17. 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Cast............ 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 Cast 35. 00-37.00 
bd Removed from price contra! 


Aug. 9, 
fob shipping point. 
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WITH MANAGEMENT BACKING, 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN CAN 
HELP BUSINESS AND NATION 


In 19,000 companies, the Payroll Savings Plan 
(for the regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds) 
has made employees more contented in their 
jobs—has cut down absenteeism—has even re- 
duced accidents! 

In addition, of course, the Plan builds finan- 
cial security for each participant. Each Bond 
pays $4 at maturity for every $3 invested. 

But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits 
—to business and to the nation—which are 
equally important to you. 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent 
upon the future economy of your country. To 
a major extent, that future depends upon man- 
agement of the public debt. Distribution of the 


debt as widely as possible among the people of 


the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 
How that works is clearly and briefly described 
in the brochure shown at the right. Request your 
copy—today—from your State Director of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 


Use it to 


S FFP fA LD 
the national debt! 


WHY EXECUTIVE BACKING IS VITAL 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., 
because banks don’t sell Bonds on the “‘install- 
ment plan’ —which is the way most workers 
prefer to buy them. But wartime emotional ap- 
peals are gone. Human nature being what it is, 
the success of the Plan in your company is liable 
to dwindle unless a re sponsible executive keeps 
it advertised. The reasons for promoting it are as 
important as ever—to you, your company, and 
your country. 

So—today—check up on the status of the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your company. Act on 
your responsibility to see that it is vigorously 
maintained. 


The State Director will gladly help. 


“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the 
views of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman 
of the Board of the National City Bank of New 
York, and Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request 
your copy from the Treasury Department’s 
State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council 
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SURE FOOTING 


...wet or dry! 





LISTEN TO... The Theatre 
Guild on the Air, presented 
every Sunday evening by United 
States Steel. American Broad- 
casting Company, coast-to-coast 
network. Consult your news- 
paper for time and station. 





nN the danger zones of your plant — 

places where safe footing is essential 
—you can reduce possibilities of acci- 
dents by installing U-S-S Multigrip 
Floor Plate. Vehicles roll easily . 
straight and true. The arrangement of 
Multigrip’s closely spaced risers assures 
traction and skid resistance in every 
direction. The flat-topped risers are 
comfortable underfoot, tend to reduce 
fatigue. 

Multigrip is easily cleaned. It drains 
freely in any direction .. . there are no 
pockets in which dirt and water can 
accumulate. Multigrip gives added pro- 
tection to underflooring—strengthens it 
structurally — and remains safe under 
wear and tear of pedestrian and vehi- 
cular traffic for years. 

Get further information about Multi- 
grip Floor Plates from your nearest steel 
warehouse or write to us direct. 
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CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Jones & Laughlin establishes 
Cleveland as basing point for 
Detroit shipments 


Sheet Prices, Page 120 


Pittsburgh — Due to excessive 
freight absorption on shipments of hot 
and cold-rolled sheets and strip into 
Detroit and eastern Michigan, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. has discon- 
tinued meeting the arbitrary prices 
at these points, effective Jan. 19, 
Cleveland is now the governing basing 
point on shipments to Detroit. 

No other companies were reported 
to have taken similar action up to 
late last weck. 

It is reasoned that if other com- 
panies were to follow this action, pro- 
ducers in Detroit would be forced to 
establish a price base at that point. 
Depending upon the price level estab- 
lished, it mivht conceivably result in 
increased freight absorption for pro- 
ducers outside Detroit when competi- 
tive market conditions return. 

Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp. raised 
its Pittsblféh* base price on low-al- 
loy high-strength galvariized sheets 
$3 per ton, effective Feb. 1, in line 
with recent advance of $2 on all gal- 
vanized coated items recently put into 
effect. As in case of plain galvanized 
items, the advance on high tensile 
galvanized sheets brings Carnegie’s 
prices into line with competitors. 

New York — Gas shortages and 
other disturbing seasonal influences, 
combined with continued uncertainty 
as to the manner in which the pro- 
posed voluntary allocation system 
will be worked out, has caused some 
producers to delay for the time be- 
ing the setting up of consumer quotas 
for second quarter. At least two large 
sellers, who had expected to have 
their second quarter quotas set up 
tentatively by this time, are holding 
off for another week to ten days. 

Meanwhile, stringency in practic- 
ally all grades continues. Even stain- 
less steel is in tighter supply than it 
has been in many months, due not 
only to seasonal operating difficulties, 
which at one plant have reduced pro- 
duction to about 25 per cent of capa- 
city, but also to a somewhat brisker 
demand of diversified character. One 
seller is now unable to promise ship- 
ments under three months. 


Boston — Electrical sheet quotas 
for second quarter are substantially 
under estimated requirements. Tenta- 
tive quotas on other grades are being 
established, but tonnage may be sub- 
ject to revision based on developments 
in voluntary distribution to four 
leading consuming industries, name- 
ly, car building, petroleum, farm 
machinery and housing. Any in- 
creae to these will be at _ the 
expense of other consumers. Use 
of substitutes within the flat-rolled 
group is widespread, including 
plain hot-rolled for tack plate, cold- 
rolled for enameling and high-tensile, 
low-alloy for usual carbon grades. 
Some suppliers, however, will not ac- 
cept orders on high tensile for sub- 
stitute end use. Conversion deals are 
not general in this district, but there 
are a few. Ultimate cost of converted 
steel approximates that of gray mar- 
ket tonnage. 

Narrow cold strip schedules are 
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about filled for second quarter, there 
being some uncertain tonnage open 
for June. 

Philadelphia — Sheet consumers 
are pressing mills for information con- 
cerning second quarter quotas. Cer- 
tain producers have set up allotments 
for April, but for the most part have 
held off, pending greater clarification 
of the outlook. 

St. Louis — Granite City Steel Co. 
Shas cul operations down to five of its 
13 open hearths because of scrap 
shortages. It has ample hot-rolled 
coils to feed its new cold-rolling mill 
which is test-running at 15 per cent 
of capacity, however. 

Birmingham — While output of 
sheets did not suffer materially as a 
result of cold weather and gas short- 
ages at the district’s biggest pro- 
e ducer, supplies remain far behind de- 
mand. Considerable interest was evi- 
denced last week in official announce- 
ment that conversion of the Fair- 
field mill to cold rolled would be com- 
pleted in fourth quarter of this year. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 121 


Boston —- Demand for steel pipe is 
in excess of supply; pressure for ton- 
nage is unabated from distributors, 
utilities and industrial users with 
seamless the most critical. Second 
quarter allocations about equal those 
for first quarter with some mills 
blanking out one month. With few 
exceptions deliveries are lagging up 
to one month. Although deliveries 
are frequently running 20 to 25 per 
cent over base period quotas, distrib- 
utor stocks are kept down by heavy 
demand. Utilities are often asking 
for double and more tonnage and con- 
siderable volume is unplaced. War 
Assets Administration stocks are 
about cleaned up and less relief from 
that source of surplus will be forth- 
coming this year. Gas companies are 
seeking heavier tonnage for larger 
main replacements to improve supply 
and pressure in more cases. Cast pipe 
buying is active, and, while foundries 
are quoting deliveries nearly a year 
away in some instances, an exception 
is May 15 promised on 517 tons for 
West Bridgewater, Mass., recently 
placed with the Everett foundry. 

Pittsburgh — Sellers report some 
tightening in delivery schedules for 
both stainless and alloy tubing. Oil 
country tubular goods consumers are 
hopeful of some relief from the criti- 
cal short supply situation in these 
items under the voluntary allocation 


for domestic needs, 
would be further accentuated in event 
of war, makes some steel preferential 
treatment necessary, according to in- 
dustry officials. It is also pointed out 
the present industrial gas shortage is 
lirect result of insufficient pipe, 
which situation also has recently re- 
arded pipe output. However, a new 
record output of 54,344 tons of seam- 
€s$ pipe was established last. month 
Mt the National Works of National 
be Co. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe demand is 
easonally apathetic, although the 
potential demand in this area is of 

4jor proportions as soon as agencies 
an offer quicker delivery. 
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*"M H" is MASS. HANDLING 
da —the systematic movement of i 
the most units, in the shortest 


time, at the lowest cost 


You Need to Reduce Costs! 
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OWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 16 


WHY EXPAND YOUR PLANT if Towmotor Mass Han- 


dling will reduce your costs and give you greater competi- 





tive advantage? Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks are the busiest 


machines in a plant—picking up, transporting, stacking 





and loading materials. They increase production by keep- 
ing production machines constantly supplied; they increase 
storage by stacking higher; they increase profits by cutting 
handling time on every handling job. Investigate ‘‘M H’’ — 


the modern way to reduce your handling costs. 
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Regardless of the nature of the gas or liquid to be 
handled, you can choose a TITEFLEX all-metal 
flexible tubing of the required corrosion resistance, 
For TITEFLEX tubing is furnished with innercore 
made of brass, monel, inconel, nickel-clad, or stainless 





steel to assure satisfactory performance over a wide 
temperature range and under practically all conditions 
where corrosion is encountered. TITEFLEX also offers a 
wide choice of materials for braiding and fittings. 
Remember, too, that TITEFLEX is constructed entirely 
of metal—with no packing to wear away or disintegrate. 
Play safe, specify TITEFLEX ALL-METAL flexible 
tubing for replacements and for new installations. 
Competent engineering service available on request. 


If you do not already have a copy of 
the Titeflex tubing catalog No. 113, 


we will be pleased to send you one. 


Write today. 


Titeflex, Inc. 531 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Titeflex high 


quality products for more than 30 years 





Sales Offices seamagnans 
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CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 























Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 120 


New York — Some delay in estab. 
lishing quotas for second quarter js 
developing as a result of adverse 
operating conditions resulting prin- 
cipally from seasonal influences, and 
continued uncertainty as to what to 
expect with regard to the proposed 
government allocation system. This 
latter, it seems, stands in greater 
need of clarification than ever before, 
and while probably all details won't 
be ironed out for some time, which 
discourages efforts to wait until they 
are, there nevertheless is a disposi- 
tion to hold off still a little longer 
to see if the general pattern cannot 
be brought into clear focus. 


Hot carbon bars continued in most 
stringent supply especially in the 
small sizes, 1/2-in. and under. Cold- 
drawn carbon bars are less plentiful 
than they were, although far more 
easily obtained than hot-rolled grades, 
Only in certain small sizes of rounds 
and flats are deliveries of cold drawn 
very far extended. In these cases 
some producers are unable to prom- 
ise shipments before June. Incident- 
ally, as has been brought out pre- 
viously, sellers of cold drawn steel 
are not quoting on a quarterly basis, 
To insure the best possible backlogs, 
cold drawers have been and still are 
disposed to quote some months ahead 
on attractive tonnage. Some sellers 
have entered orders for shipment as 
late as the fourth quarter of this 
year. Hot and cold alloy deliveries are 
still available within a few weeks— 
five to six weeks in most cases. 


Boston — For the most part, cold- 
finished bar inventories are sufficient 
and with some distributors current 
stocks are somewhat on the top- 
heavy side. Alloy stocks are also am- 
ple and there is a mild increase in the 
demand for those grades. Improve- 
ment in hot-rolled carbon bars, not- 
ably in quality grades, is less ap- 
parent and there are tight spots, in- 
cluding flats. Forge shops and bolt- 
nut shops are unbalanced on some 
sizes and grades of hot-rolled. The 
ratio of carbon to alloy consumption 
at most forge shops has increased due 
to heavier automotive and less air- 
craft volume. While gray market 
operations in bars are not to be com- 
pared with flat-rolled, steel producers 
are tightening policing policies; one 
leading supplier is advising con- 
sumers at time of shipment that if 
steel is not to be used for the purpose 
specified, right is reserved to buy the 
tonnage back at the sales price. If 
found in the gray market, future or- 
ders may be refused. 


Pittsburgh — Cold finishers here 
are no longer meeting Detroit and 
eastern Michigan price arbitraries on 
alloy bars. Output of cold-finished 
bars has held up very well in recent 
weeks, although curtailment in car 
bon bar output due to industrial ga 
shortage probably will adversely af- 
fect production schedules in weeks 
ahead. Sellers report substantial im- 
provement in new orders for cold- 
finished items, with the result order 
backlogs are becoming further ¢X 
tended. Carbon bar producers will be 
forced to revise monthly allotments 
next quarter to offset carryover ton- 
nage building up during this period © 
intermittent operations. 
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Plates eee 


Plate Prices, Page 121 


Boston — Production lost by gas 
raw material shortages will result in 
considerable rescheduling of plates, 
affecting second quarter allocations 
and deliveries. Stringency is most 
acute in light gage carbon plates, and 
fabricators are successful in placing 
put a fraction of wanted volume; 
most mills are restricting commit- 
ments on this grade, while several 
have advanced prices another $6 a 
ton, making the base price spread 
as high as $36 a ton. 

While quality and extra-carrying 
grades are less critical than carbon, 
the supply is limited with sellers 
selective in accepting orders and mak- 
ing allocations; some will not take 
tonnage for end-use out of pattern, 
although there are instances where 
small tanks have been fabricated of 
floor plate and high-tensile, low-alloy. 

Water storage tanks and stand- 
pipes account for close to 800 tons in 
New England this spring with fabri- 
cators and erectors quoting up to 15 
months for completion. Included are 
units at Limestone, Me., airbase; 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H.; Dartmouth, Mass.; 
Southington, Conn., and West Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

The freight car building program 
will continue to draw off a substant- 
ial part of plate production in sec- 
ond quarter; being distributed on an 
ingot rather than a product basis, 
this is taking considerable semi- 
finished tonnage from some mills. 


New York—Little or no easing is 
noted in plate supply. While some 
mills are now fairly well caught up 
on arrearages, others are still be- 


} hind on current commitments, and in 


no case is plain carbon tonnage being 
accepted for delivery over the re- 
mainder of this quarter. However, now 
mills are beginning to accept ton- 
nage for the second quarter. Lack 
of an adequate supply of pig iron and 
scrap and shortage of gas and oil 
at some plants is making it difficult 
for producers to maintain schedules. 
Considering new obligations accepted 
for the first quarter, most producers 
believe that they will be little, if any, 
better off at the beginning of next 
period than they were at the begin- 
ning of this period. 

Philadelphia — Plate producers are 
accepting orders for second quarter, 
confining tonnage generally to their 
customers. Some are still proceed- 
ing gingerly by setting up quotas for 
only a portion of the period. However, 
more tonnage likely will be shipped in 
that quarter than in the current pe- 
riod, as operating conditions should 
Improve with the passing of the win- 
ter, although none expect capacity 
operations. 

Pittsburgh — Railroad freight con- 
struction program this year will re- 
quire about one million more tons of 
steel than in 1947. Consumers of 
plates and shapes likely will be most 
affected. One producer points out that 
i addition to increased steel com- 
mitments for this program, the com- 
pany is faced with a reduction in 
semifinished steel available for plate 
and structural steel output due to ex- 
*nsive blast furnace relining pro- 
pam. Supply situation in plates is 
inp, as tight as in sheets and 
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Look into Everything ROLLER CONVEYORS 
Can Do... Ask STANDARD CONVEYOR 


OLLER conveyors are un- 

equalled in low first cost, 
flexibility and minimum operat- 
ing expense. They handle a wide 
range of commodities — parts, 
packages, units, cartons, cans, 
bottles, barrels, bundles, drums, 
boxes. They are available in light, 
average, or heavy-duty types for 
either portable or stationary use 
—in a wide variety of sizes, styles, 
sections and lengths. Roller con- 
veyors are built in their entirety 
by Standard, including the vital 
bearings which are manufactured 
to the highest standards. 

Besides roller, Standard builds 
belt, chain, slat, and push-bar 
conveyors, also spiral chutes, por- 
table pilers and conveying units, 





ROLLER-BELT-SLAT-PUSHBAR CONVEYORS - 


AND PILERS + SPIRAL CHUTES 


and pneumatic tube systems. 

On any conveyor requirement 
Standard Conveyor is equipped 
by experience and facilities to 
recommend and furnish the right 
type of equipment. 

Write for Standard’s valuable reference 
bosk ‘Convevers by Standaed? —~ 
Catalog No. 8T-28 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 








PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
© PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 
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Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 121 


Washington — A tin conservation 
program estimated to save approxi- 
mately 2750 tons of the critically 
scarce metal during 1948 has been 
announced by Secretary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman. The new con- 
servation measures will come into ef- 
fect Feb. 29, if Congress passes legis- 
lation extending Government controls 
over tin beyond that date. 

The program restricts 1948 use of 
tin in can making by individual manu- 
facturers to no more than was con- 
tained in the form of tinplate coat- 
ing they received during 1947, for 
making cans. 

Manufacturers will be expected to 





his ‘bine 


ogi UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS OF SECTION 


observe the following principles in 
distributing their products: (1) Make 
adequate provision for the food pack; 
and (2) make equitable distribution 
among and within various groups of 
can users, including special considera- 
tion for small business and hardship 
cases, and reasonable provision for 
newcomers. 

The conservation measures are not 
intended to affect the volume of cans 
for food processing or to impose an 
undue burden on any industry now us- 
ing tinplate for packaging its prod- 
ucts. Where restrictions on the use of 
tin cans become effective, substitute 
packaging materials are available. 

In addition to the overall restric- 
tions on the use of tin by can manu- 
facturers, limits are placed on the 


OF STEEL PAIL AND COVER BEFORE CLOS- 
ING (LEFT) AND AFTER CLOSING (RIGHT) 


e nd smoo-o-oth as his flow of words is Darex* ‘Flowed-In’ Seal- 
ing Compounds when making gaskets for your steel products. 

In steel pail covers, for example, Darex Sealing Compounds are mechan- 
ically “flowed-in” to cover grooves in liquid form. The water content is then 
expelled by evaporation. A resilient, deformable gasket is the result. Con- 
forms exactly to the cover-contours and becomes an integral part of the 


pail itself .. . a continuous gasket that can't fall out. 
No messy glue, no messy equipment, no 


Container Division 
DEWEY & ALMY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


messy plant with this simple operation— makes 
the gasket and pail closer together than his 


“ “ 
| love you . 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off “I 


‘FLOWED-IN’ SEALING COMPOUNDS 


132 


“‘q tighter seal for better steel’ 








amounts of tin they may use in mak. 
ing cans for certain specified prod- 
ucts. These provide that during 1918: 

(1) In making cans for packing 
beer, no person shall use more tin 
in the form of tinplate coating than 
he used for that purpose during 1947, 

(2) In making cans for packing 
animal food, no person shall use more 
tin in the form of tinplate coating 
than 75 per cent of the amount of 
tin he used for this purpose either 
(1) during 1947 or (2) during 1941, 
whichever is larger, adjusted in the 
latter case to reflect reduction of tin 
coating from a 1.25 pound tin plate 
basis during 1941 to 0.25-pound, tin 
plate as now permitted by order M-81. 
Actually, use of black plate ends (re- 
quired by the order) will permit 
manufacture of a larger number of 
these cans than was produced in 
either base period. 

The program announced today is 
set forth in Direction 10 to Conser- 
vation order M-81. The new direction 
adds the following restrictions on can 
users to the provisions of the basic 
order, M-81. (1) Animal foods. No 
tinplate ends for cans. (2) Coffee. 
No tinplate cans. (3) Motor lubricat- 
ing Oils. No 1-qt. round refinery- 
sealed tinplate cans. (However, cans 
of that type made from S.C.M.T, 
(terneplate) may be used.) (4) Pig- 
mented Oil Paints. No cans with a 
tin coating heavier than 0.25 Ib. per 
base box. (As an alternative, cans 
made from S.C.M.T. may be used.) 

Mr. Harriman called attention to 
the fact that a saving of some 200 
tons of tin already has been accom- 
plished by a reduction in second 
quarter tinplate export quotas. He 
said that the Office of International 
Trade, with the cooperation of 
the United States embassies and 
the foreign governments, has 
been carefully screening all ex- 
port requests, so that only the 
minimum essential requirements for 
food preservation abroad and small 
quantities for other such highly essen- 
tial uses as are permitted in the 
United States are licensed for ex- 
port. This program is periodically re- 
viewed by all interested government 
agencies, and foreign countries have 
been continuously advised that only 
clearly demonstrated urgent needs 
will be given consideration. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 121 


Pittsburgh — Sellers report con- 
siderable tonnage is being lost daily 
due to industrial gas shortage, with 
the result carryover tonnage is rapid- 
ly building up. This situation is ex- 
pected to necessitate some adjust- 
ments in monthly quotas for second 
quarter. Not all sellers have yet 
switched to the column pricing basis 
for quoting nails, although they are 
expected to as soon as price sheets 
can be prepared. Portsmouth Stee! 
Corp. has recently changed to the 
new method of pricing nails, but up 
to late last week no details were 
available as to what, if any, pre- 
mium prices would be put into effect. 
Additional production emphasis on 
housing nails is anticipated this year 
to meet sharply augmented needs. 

Boston — While aggregate wire mill 
order backlogs are heavy, extending 
through second quarter on some prod- 
ucts, notably high carbon specialties, 
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‘here is an uneven spread in bookings 
nd deliveries; added to the tightness 
in rods, this complicates mill sched- 
uling. Music wire can be shipped for 
stock in some sizes, but depending on 
the commodity other wire products 
are beyond lead-time schedules. Tem- 
pering, annealing, patenting and other 
processing equipment is heavily en- 
caged ahead and in some Cases is a 
regulating factor in production of spe- 
cialties. The automotive industry is 
again releasing wire tonnage in heav- 
ier volume. Demand for screws and 
small fastenings is heavy, there being 
no improvement in cold-heading wire. 
Rounds for flattening are also in heavy 
demand while users of low carbon for 
the fabrication of finished wire goods 
are restricted by limited volume. Sev- 
eral high carbon specialties have been 
revised upward by several producers, 
generally through changes in extras. 
” Chicago—Tightness prevails in all 
wire and wire products despite the 
fact production facilities are engaged 
at near full capacity. Manufacturers 
observe no let up in customer de- 
mand. Merchant products in shortest 
supply are nails and barbed wire. 
Birmingham — Even in the face of 
certain disappointment, consumer in- 
sistence for larger wire quotas con- 
tinues. Wire processors, more or less 
resigned to the inevitable short quot- 
as, are somewhat less persistent than 
most retail outlets for these specifica- 
tions. This is due largely to agricul- 
tural demand which will intensify 
with the coming of moderate weather. 


+ s 
Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 120 


Chicago—Only a moderate amount 
of new inquiry for reinforcing steel 
is coming out and competition among 
suppliers is not spirited. Contem- 
plating receipt of no more steel from 
mills than they got last year, and 
already overcommitted on present 
quotas, suppliers prefer to book a 
minimum of new business. Regular 
customers and contractors of long 
standing are in the most favorable 
position to be accommodated on new 
projects. Small jobs involving less 
than 100 tons individually are num- 
erous and are worked into schedules 
with greater ease than large ones. 


Pittsburgh—Output has been hard 
hit due to industrial gas shortage, 
further accentuating the very critical 
tight demand-supply situation in con- 
crete bars. New inquiries have held 
up exceptionally well for this season 
of the year, with considerable ton- 
nage involved for butt walls and 
other U. S. Engineers’ projects. A 
very heavy demand for concrete bars 
is indicated this spring for highway 
construction. Bids are in on a bridge 
for Penn-Lincoln Parkway, involving 
1200 tons, while 3000 tons will be 
needed for bridge and tunnel on same 
project on which bids will be taken 
in March. 








_Seattle—Rolling mills report capa- 
city operations in this area. Small | 
tonnages of reinforcing bars are be- | 
ing placed in steady volume although 
the demand for private construction 
1S_ overshadowed by the needs of 
public works. Schools and small in- 
dustrial plant construction is calling | 
for many small tonnages. Mills are | 
hard pressed to care for regular cus- 
tomers and little headway is being 
made against order backlogs. 
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OF THIS NEW BOOK 
iS READY FOR YOU 






Complete with latest developments in Steel Mill 
conveyors. Includes Brass and Aluminum Mill 
installations. This new book contains engineering 
sketches, photos, data on roll constructions, size 
and capacities, and other helpful information. 
Covers all types of conveyors as used in the newest 
mills. You will wish this up-to-date catalog in 
your files. No obligation in requesting your copy. 


write today 


att Conveyous 


LOGAN CO., INC., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE 6&6, KY. 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Philadelphia Shape makers are 
opening books for next quarter, with 
quotas generally about on a parity 
with those for the current period. 
More tonnage is being earmarked for 
certain consumers whose higher rat- 
ings have already been taken for 
granted as a result of recent discus- 
sions in Washington. Production 
generally is expected to be a little 
higher and the expectation is that 
arrearages at the beginning of the new 
quarter will not be quite as heavy. 

New York—While structural orders 
currently are rather spotty, there is 
still considerable demand, with plans 
in some cases being rushed to com- 
pletion because of the possibility that 


proposed government-sponsored allo- 
cations might eventually restrict the 
use of steel for such purposes. Cur- 
rent demand, in the opinion of some 
fabricators here, is now comprised of 
substantially more private than pub- 
lic work. The largest single project, 
on which action should be taken 
shortly, is the Consolidated Edison 
power plant, requiring upwards of 
8000 tons. An outstanding order in- 
volves 1180 tons for a warehouse for 
L. Bamberger & Co., Bloomfield, N. 
a 


Boston — Steel grid flooring price 
has been increased approximately 15 
per cent; one of the largest tonnages 
for this material is required for the 
Mystic River Bridge, Boston. Maine 
rejected bids on 39,748 sq ft for six 
state bridges, but placed contracts 
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To Help You 
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Metal Turning Made Easy 
with New Simplified Tool! 


A new tool called “Tru-Turn” makes possible the con- 
version of drill presses, woodturning lathes, or grinder 
stands into tools that will turn and cut-off steel, bronze, 
copper and aluminum. The “Tru-Turn” tool shown above 
is mounted on a Buffalo Drill Press, Spindle Size. 


The "Tru-Turn” tool is easy to operate and cuts and turns 
bar stock of steel, bronze, copper and aluminum measur- 
ing %", ¥%” and '%”. Its built-in micrometer permits ad- 
justments that give tool-room accuracy to 1/1000 inch. 


Small tool shops as well as all types of repair shops and 


Simplify Shop Work 


| Technical Methods % 
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Tru-Turn Tool 














garages find the “Tru-Turn” ideal for cutting long pieces 
of bar stock into desired lengths. Also, home craftsmen 
are able to produce accurate, highly finished precisioned- 


machined parts from metal even without previous training. 


Accurate, precision work is also easier to do when tension 
is relieved by chewing gum. The act of chewing gum 
seems to make the work go easier, faster—thus helping 
on-the-job efficiency. For these reasons Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint Chewing Gum is being made available more and 


more by plant owners everywhere. 


You can get complete information from 
Millholland Screw Products Corp., 132 West 13th Street 


Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
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for two small spans with Phoenix 
Bridge Corp. and Bancroft & Martin 
Rolling Mills Co, Inquiry is heavier; 
largest private project, Jordan-Marsh 
Co. department store addition, Bos- 
ton takes 2000 tons, while 37,000 tons, 
superstructure, Mystic River Bridge, 
still pends. Of noteworthy importance 
to the fabricating industry is the 
acquisition of control of E. B. Badger 
& Sons Co., Boston, by Stone & Web. 
ster Engineering Corp., the latter al- 
ready being the largest buyer of 
structural steel in New England and 
one of the largest in the country. 
The Badger unit, leader in the oil re- 
finery and chemical engineering field, 
will be operated as a division. 

Chicago—Faced with more demand 
for fabricated structural steel than 
their mill quotas of plain shapes, 
fabricators are seeking little new 
business. Much of the volume of new 
business they take comes to them 
from interests they have served over 
a long period. Because of this, fewer 
construction jobs are put up for bids 
the practice being to negotiate con- 
tracts. Already short of steel, fabri- 
cators are wondering what the opera- 
tion of voluntary allocations for three 
or four essential industries may do to 
present mill quotas. 


Seattle — Fabricating shops have 
fair backlogs but report less inquiry 
in the last 30 days, due to seasonal 
conditions. Inventories continue very 
short and the mill supply situation 
is not reassuring. 


Export Prices Revised on 
Rails, Nails and Staples 


New York — United States Stee! 
Export Co. has announced the follow- 
ing changes, effective Feb. 1, with 
prices subject to adjustment to the 
seller’s prices in effect at time of 
shipment from the mill. All prices 
are net cash. Bright wire nails, $5.60 
per 100 lb; bright staples, $6.40; gal- 
vanized staples, $7.35; standard rails, 
61 pounds and over, $70.67 per net 
ton; and light rails, 60 pounds and 
under, $70.02. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 121 


New York — Substantial inquiry is 
pending for freight cars, although 
orders are light at present. Some 
trade leaders believe that January 
bookings were off appreciably from 
the preceding month; however, all re- 
turns are not in. Despite unexpected 
shutdowns and high absenteeism 
caused by bitter weather conditions, 
freight car deliveries for January 
were nearly triple those of the corre- 
sponding month in 1947, according to 
the American Railway Car Institute. 
Total output was 8949 cars in Jan- 
uary compared to 2,982 a year ago. 

Cleveland—Erie railroad has placed 
orders for 17 diesel locomotives at 2 
cost of $3,700,000 for delivery early 
in 1949. Orders for four 6000 horse- 
power, four-unit engines were divid- 
ed between American Locomotive Co., 
New York, and Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., L4 
Grange, Ill. Of the 13 switching loco- 
motives, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa., will build four; Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., four; Electro- 
Motive Division, five. 
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Pig Iron... - 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


New York—Adverse weather con- 
ditions and an accompanying short- 
of coke are hampering the move- 


ag ; egies 
ment of pig iron. Consumers antici- 
pate a continued shortage for some 
time to come. Even when weather 


conditions become less severe, they 
fear iron supply will still fall far 
short of requirements and perhaps 
continue short throughout the great- 
er part of the year, in fact. Most con- 
sumers, Moreover, are also concerned 
over the possibility of a spread in 


i priorities, as a consequence of the 



















proposed voluntary steel allocation 
plan. Of course, they have had ex- 
perience with peacetime priority re- 
gulations in connection with housing, 
in particular. These regulations end- 
ed with the beginning of this year, al- 
though most pig iron producers con- 
tinue to give essential housing needs 
preference as heretofore. 

While foreign iron is being reported 
for sale in this country, prices are 
very high and the actual movement 
here is not large. Swedish interests 
have recently offered some tonnage 
here at around $80 per ton delivered 
eastern seaboard. This is not as high 
as some offerings, but the iron is 
said to be quite low in silicon and 
quite high in manganese, with a re- 
sult that district foundries do not find 
it desirable. 

Boston — Due to transportation 
tieups, several thousand tons of iron 
have accumulated at Everett, al- 
though consumers are getting truck 
fleets through in some cases for much 
needed tonnage; one Providence dis- 
trict foundry recently got through 
nine trucks for iron in one day. Not 
in years has the transportation prob- 
lem been more critical. Practically 
no iron is available from domestic 
sources except from the Mystic fur- 
nace and that unit is losing produc- 
tion because of raw material troubles. 
Coke is short with most consumers. 
There are more emergency shipments 
of iron and some borrowing among 
melters but few have tonnage to loan 
at this stage. Melters of basic are 
even worse off than foundry consum- 
ers and despite conservation practices 
in open-hearth operation and high 
scrap ratios, production is being lost. 

Philadelphia —On a week-to-week 
basis, pig iron consumers expect to 
receive as much iron this month as 
Jast, although supply will continue to 
fall short of requirements. Steel scrap 
upply is a little easier, with prices 
oftening, so that there is not quite 
the pressure for basic that there would 
e otherwise. 

Cleveland — High prices of foun- 
dry grades of scrap continue to re- 
sult in an unrelenting pressure from 
foundries for pig iron supplies. Prices 
ot both producers of merchant iron 
here remained unchanged last week. 

Buffalo — Zero weather through- 
Dut most of last week made the pig 
fon situation even more desperate 
ere. No freight cars were available 
Huring most of the week. Pig iron 
onnage volume for the current month 
ill be even less than it was in the 
Previous month. Tonawanda Iron Co. 
rontinues to operate an over-used fur- 
ace but tonnage figures are reduced 
pecause of the condition of the fur- 
ace. The furnace is being kept on 
Slong as possible to fill requests from 
hard-pressed foundries. 
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Chicago — Pig iron supply to 
foundries continues on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, and because of the 
severe cold weather in the past few 
weeks coke in some cases has ac- 
quired the same degree of tightness. 
Inventories of both raw materials are 
scant and some foundries are able to 
operate only because shipments ar- 
rive regularly. Within a week or so 
another Chicago blast furnace is due 
to go down for repairs, to reduce the 
operating total to 37 out of 41. 

Cincinnati —- Shipments of south- 
ern pig iron have slowed, either due 
to bad weather or to the continuing 
shortages which appear more and 
more critical. Even with extensive 
reliance on scrap in the melt the out- 
put of castings is being reduced. Stop- 


page of river traffic temporarily hit 
coke supplies. The situation, due to a 
cold spell, will likely not be prolonged 
to extent where stocks are depleted 


St. Louis — Demand for pig iron is 
on the upgrade here as a result of the 
shutdown for repairs of a number of 
Chicago furnaces whose customers 
now are calling on this district for 
supplies. 

Birmingham — Pig iron consumers 
are not optimistic over prospects for 
increased quotas. The situation, if 
anything, grows slowly but progres- 
sively tighter and output of depen- 
dent industry suffers accordingly. 
What effect the voluntary steel allo- 
cation plan will have on iron is a 

subject of major local interest. 
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High Grade 
ROLLER DIES 


made of tool steel, designed 
and manufactured by men who 


are first-class craftsmen. 


The quality of your rolled pro- 
ductign depends on the quality 
of your roller dies. Many manu- 
facturers of COLD ROLLED 
FORMED PRODUCTS AND ELEC- 
TRIC WELDED TUBING compare 
quality, performance and cost, 
and wind up by placing orders 
with us. Naturally, you would 
like to know who uses our prod- 
uct. We will be glad to send 
you names of our distinguished 
All in- 
quiries will receive our imme- 
diate attention. 


AMERICAN ROLLER 
DIE CORPORATION 


(FORMERLY NATIONAL ROLL & 
MACHINE CO.) 


20500 ST. CLAIR AVE. 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


ARDCOR 
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customers on request. 














Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 126 
Philadelphia -—— Prices on open- 


hearth Steel scrap continue to ease, 
with the flow a little better notwith- 
standing adverse weather conditions. 
Cast scrap, on the other hand, remains 
extremely scarce with prices higher 
on some grades. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is nominally lower at $41.50 to 
$42.50, delivered, while No. 2 melting 
steel, No. 1 busheling and Nos. 1 
and 2 bundles are down to $39 to $40, 
and No. 3 bundles, $37 to $38. Ma- 
chine, mixed and short shovel turn- 
ings are unchanged; also electric fur- 
nace bundles, heavy turnings and 
chemical borings. 

Leading low phos grades are off, 
however, with bar crop and plate, 
punchings and plate scrap and cut 
structurals now holding at $47 to 
$47.50. No. 1 cupola has advanced to 
$62 to $63; No. 1 machinery cast, $65; 
clean auto cast, $62 to $63. Charging 
box and heavy breakable scrap at $57 
are among the few principal grades 
of cast that remain unchanged. 

Boston — Heavy melting steel is 
nominal at the formula prices, but 
little tonnage is coming out. If the 
price were up to former high levels, 
little tonnage would be moved, so 
bogged down are yards and transpor- 
tation. At formula prices consider- 
able industrial tonnage, including No. 
1 bundles, is under allocation, but ma- 
chine shop turnings are relatively 
higher than other heavy melting 
grades with sales at $31 shipping 
point confirmed to Pennsylvania. Cast 
scrap prices are booming, notably 
cupola, with brokers offering $55 
shipping point. Some tonnage has 
moved as high as $60 delivered in 
southern New England. Yet these 
prices are not bringing out much ton- 
nage. Steel works using cast are 
confronted with a critical supply sit- 
uation. Cast scrap has not been un- 
der the concerted price pressure on 
the part of consumers that heavy 
melting steel has experienced. 

New York — Open-hearth scrap 
market is becoming more active, with 
brokers buying at the formula price 
of $34.03, fob shipping point, for Nos. 
1 and 2 melting steel, No. 1 busheling 
and Nos. 1 and 2 bundles, and $32.02 
for No. 3 bundles. Machine shop turn- 
ings and mixed borings and turnings 
are off slightly to a range of $28.50 to 
$29: short shovel turnings, to $30.50 
to $31. 

Cast grades are strong, with outside 
foundries competing for tonnage here. 
As a result, brokers are able to pay 
prices ranging from $52 to $55 for No. 
1 cupola cast. They are paying around 
$53 for charging box cast and heavy 
breakable; $49.50 for unstripped mo- 
tor blocks. Malleable prices continue 
to soar, with brokers paying $65 to 
$68 and even higher in some cases. 

Pittsburgh—Adverse weather con- 
ditions have restricted movement of 
scrap through dealers’ yards to prac- 
tical standstill. Mills continue to re- 
ceive substantial tonnages directly 
from customers, but even this tonnage 
is reported off considerably. Despite 
some curtailment in open-hearth op- 
erations, due to acute shortage of in- 
dustrial gas, most steel producers 
have been able to maintain exception- 
ally good steelmaking operating sched- 
ules. This, of course, has been at the 
expense of depleting scrap inventories 
in recent weeks. 
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Oakite 
Cleaning 
Eliminates 
Heavy 


Wheel Buffing 





How to avoid a costly buffing 
operation and remove heat scale 
and soldering flux from kitchen- 
ware items? 


That was the problem confront- 
ing a West Virginia steelware 
fabricator until the Oakite Tech- 
nical Service Representative 
recommended the following 
money-saving Oakite procedure: 


Items were soaked in tank of 
recommended solution of Oakite 
Compound No. 84 for five 
minutes, rinsed, then removed. 
The fast-acting, safe Oakite 
acidic action thoroughly dis- 
solved heat scale and soldering 
flux ... made polishing easy and 
economical. Saving in wheel 
buffing costs amounted to more 
than $100.00 per day! 


This Free Oakite 
Service Can Help You! 


To help you cut your cleaning 
costs, Oakite in-plant service is 
always available. Consult the 
Oakite Technical Service Repre- 
sentative nearby on any metal- 
cleaning or surface-preparation 
problem. Or write for free, de- 
tailed data. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
ME Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
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Some improvement in cast scrap 
supply is reported by at least one in- 
terest on basis of increased shipments 
from southern states. No. 1 cupola 
is selling in range of $59 to $60, with 
a number of isolated sales reported 
at higher figures. Unstripped motor 
blocks and brake shoes are sold within 
range of $52 to $53; rails 3 feet and 
under, $56 to $56.50; and rails 18- 
inch and under, $57 to $57.50. 


Chicago — Various railroad grades 
of scrap have taken significant price 
drops, reacting under reduced demand 
from steel foundries and a firm price 
stand by rerolling mills. Rerolling 
rails at the moment are firmly estab- 
lished at $55 a ton delivered, and 
could go lower shortly. Meanwhile, 
steel mills stand pat on their price 
of $39.50, delivered, for heavy melting 
steel and claim to be acquiring sub- 
stantial quantities although the vol- 
ume is below melting requirements. 

Buffalo — Dealers are having diffi- 
culty covering recent sales based on 
the mills’ price formula of $20.50 
above the old OPA ceiling, or $39.75 
a ton for No. 2 heavy melting and 
bundles. While steadier tendencies 
were noted on these grades, the range 
remained $39.75 to $41 as some deal- 
ers were offering around the latter 
figure to ship against contracts to 
other consumers. Although the range 
on No. 1 heavy melting was unchanged 
at $42.50 to $44.50, sales on top quality 
material changed hands within a 
range of $45 to $46. 

Turnings moved into the market 
spotlight by displaying additional pro- 
nounced strength on sales ranging 
from $1 to $2 higher. Machine shop 
tunings moved up to $36.50 to 
$37.50 while short shoveling offerings 
were bringing a dollar more. 

Much gossip is attached to ship- 
ments of scrap from here into Can- 
ada. Sales of No. 2 heavy melting 
were reported to Dominion buyers on 
the basis of $40.50, Buffalo shipping 
point. Bitter cold weather has ham- 
pered movement of scrap during the 
last week, but the Bethlehem Lacka- 
wanna plant relighted one of six open 
hearths recently shut down because of 
inadequate scrap supplies. 

Cleveland—Despite a reduced flow 
of scrap due to cold weather which 
has slowed scrap yard operations and 
closed industrial plants dependent on 
gas, steel mills here and in the Ma- 
honing Valley were able last week to 
continue holding the line on formula 
prices for open-hearth grades. 

However, electric furnace scrap 
quotations in the valley declined from 
the previous week’s $48.50-$49.50 to 
$47-48, although no. particular signi- 
ficance was attached to this fluctua- 
tion inasmuch as this premium grade 
is still an item in strong demand. 

Except for charging box cast and 
heavy breakable cast, each of which 
declined $2, foundry grades remained 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati — Flow of scrap iron and 
steel was slowed during the last two 
Weeks by cold weather, sending mills 
‘o their stockpiles to augment ship- 
ments. Steelmaking grades are hold- 
ing well to formula prices but foun- 
dry grades are strong. 

‘ St. Louis — Scrap shipments to 
this district are fair considering the 
Weather but a tug of war is under way 

etween mill brokers and conversion 
buyers which may determine whether 
Prices will rise further or hold firm. 
‘ few consumers are curtailing op- 
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erations rather than pay higher prices, 
indicating a determined effort to hold 
the line on the Pittsburgh formula. 
This strategy is aided somewhat by 
the fact Granite City Steel, which 
has shut down all but five of its 13 
open hearths, is test running its new 
cold rolling mill at only 15 percent of 
ultimate capacity, and has sufficient 
coils for that rate of operation at the 
moment. 

Seattle — Steel scrap market is 
unchanged. Mills are receiving suf- 
ficient to continue peak operations 
but there is no margin of safety. 
With improved ship breaking techni- 
que, better weather and currently 
high prices it is expected that ship- 
ments will be increased as the spring 
season opens. 


Washington Maritime Commis- 
sion has sold 13 former passenger 
liners and World War I troop trans- 
ports for scrapping, netting $1,169,- 
417. Of the 23 transports built for 
World War I, only two still remain 
in active operation while three have 
been offered for sale for scrapping 
or foreign operation but so far all 
bids have been rejected. The World 
War I transports averaged almost 
13,000 gross tons each and were sold 
to the following: Kaiser Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; American Shipbreakers, Phila- 
delphia (2); Boston Metals Co., 
Boston (4); Consolidated Builders, 
Portland, Oreg., (3); Zidel Ship Dis- 
mantling Co.; Patapsco Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; W. W. Johnson Co., San 
Fransico. 
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Two HD-2848 Pit Type Con. 
vection Furnaces with a CU- 
500 Gas Preparation Unit at 
the Iron Fireman Plant at 
Portland, Oregon 









-HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES _ 


to insure trouble free operation. 
the production cycle is proper heat treatment. 


oe design of metal equipment demands careful manufacturing 


And of utmost importance in 


In the manufacture 


of the nationally known Iron Fireman Heating Equipment, gears, 
shafts and various machined steel parts are precision heat treated 
in Hevi Duty Electric Pit Type Convection Furnaces. 

These furnaces are usable for many heat treating operations per 
formed within a range of 250°F. to 1850°F. Bulletin HD-1245 de 
tails construction, uses and operation. Send for your copy—today. 


ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 





MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Legislation Pending To 
Recover More U. S. Scrap 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
President, last week issued a state- 
ment to the effect the Army and 
Navy, the Maritime Commission and 
the War Assets Administration, 
which last September undertook to 
provide 850,000 long tons of iron and 
steel scrap to industry in the last 
four months of 1947, exceeded that 
goal and actually provided 934,000 
tons, for a total for the year of 2,- 
194,000 tons. 


During the first six months of 
1948, they expect to provide 940,000 
tons in domestic disposals and rough- 
ly 525,000 tons in overseas disposals, 
for a total of 1,465,000 tons. 

The agencies have submitted the 
following breakdown: 
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The Department of the Army also 
reported, however, that unanticipated 
obsolescense of military equipment 
has resulted in making available for 
sale as scrap added tonnages that 
will largely offset the reductions in 
the ammunition demilitarization pro- 
gram. As a consequence the Army's 
estimate for the first half of 1948 
remains at 300,000 tons, as estimated 
in September, 1947. 

The Navy reports decreasing quan- 
tities of scrap may be anticipated 
from that source in the months 
ahead. 

The Maritime Commission reported 
that most ships which are presently 
classified as obsolete or damaged be- 
yond economical repair will be dis- 
posed of before July 1, 1948. 

The War Assets Administration re- 
ported the shortage of steel products 
has resulted in more of its inven- 


DISPOSAL OF SCRAP 





(Long tons) 
Domestic 
1947 Sept.-Dec. 1947——— dan.-dune 1948 
Actual Est. Actual Est. 
Department of the Army..... 410,000 150,000 174,000 300,000 
Department of the Navy.. 686,000 200,000 233,000 150,000 
Maritime Commission ...... 814,000 400,000 443,000 400,000 
War Assets Administration. 254, 000T 100,000 54,000 90,000 
Total Domestic ...... 2,164,000 850,000 904,000 940,000 
Overseas 
eR SM uta Sete - * | Gj ewe) a oa 500,000 
Department of the Navy. 30,000 30,000 25,000 
Total Overseas ..... 30,000 rey 30,000 525,000 
pty | Sr 2,194,000 850,000 934,000 1,465,000 


* March-December only. 


A joint government-industry mis- 
sion recently went to Europe to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of accel- 
erating scrap shipments to the United 
States, particularly from Germany. 

As a result of a re-examination of 
the nation’s mobilization require- 
ments, announced earlier this month 
by Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
C. Royall, the Department of the 
Army cut in half its estimate of the 
amount of steel and iron scrap that 
could be made available to industry 
through the demilitarization of am- 
munition. 

Reclassification Made—Early esti- 
mates last September indicated that 
600,000 tons of obsolete and surplus 
ammunition would be disarmed to 
produce the basic raw material for 
industrial steel production during the 
first six months of 1948. A resurvey 
of stockage needs has resulted in the 
reclassification of much ammunition 
formerly considered surplus, and 
postponement of some demilitariza- 
tion plans. It is now estimated that 
200,000 tons of ammunition will be 
demilitarized by July to furnish some 
60,000 tons of usable ferrous scrap 
to the steel industry. It is estimated 
that an additional 100,000 tons of 
ammunition will be demilitarized 
during the last half of 1948. 


tories being sold for prices well above 
scrap value than had been antici- 
pated some months ago. It advised 
that current reports to the effect 
there are “millions” of tons of scrap 
in WAA warehouses are gross exag- 
gerations. 


Warehouse... 


ee 


Warehouse Prices, Page 123 


Philadelphia —- Advance in LCL 
freight rates at the beginning of the 
month has resulted in advances in 
warehouse prices on products taking 

mill parity, such as alloys, cold 
AgZawn, stainless and tubing. However, 
due to the adoption of a new formula, 
one leading jobber has reduced prices 
on most products, and other distribu- 
tors are expected to follow. These 
products are off 1 cent per hundred 
pounds on city delivery and off 6 cents 
on country delivery. 

Trading in the month just closed 
was off slightly from December, 4l- 
though in most cases it was up from 
a year ago. Distributors anticipate an 
increase this month, on a daily basis, 
with the trend likely to continue Up 
ward through March at least. 

Pittsburgh — Steel distributors re- 
port reduction in mill shipments re 
cently due to shutdown of some 
operating facilities as result of im 
dustrial gas shortage. Most ware- 
house steel interests are concerned 
over adverse effect on their mill 
quotas developing out of preferential 
treatment given the railroads, farm 
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impicment, petroleum, and housing 
industries under the voluntary allo- 
cations program being formulated. 
Stee! available for warehouse in- 
terests is said to fall short of meet- 
ing even urgent needs of many cus- 
tomers. With exception of stainless, 
alloys, and cold-finished bar items, 
warenouse steel inventories have re- 
corded little change from the depleted 
condition reported throughout most 
of last year. 

Chicago — Warehouses find them- 
selves totally unable to gain ground 
in accommodation of customers. 
Stocks are already depleted on most 
carbon steel items, and while mill re- 
ceipts come in steadily it is necessary 
in most cases to unload them and dis- 
patch them to consumers. 

Cincinnati—Steel warehouses once 
again are revising prices to absorb 
latest freight rate increases. Mill 
shipments were low last week but 
will likely pick up to recent levels 
later in the month. 

Seattle —- Jobbers report a steady 
sales volume, notwithstanding higher 
prices, Supplies in most cases going 
direct to the job. Inventories continue 
below normal and badly broken. 


Canada... 


Montreal—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has authorized more than $31 
million in new equipment orders for 
1948, including 44 diesel locomotives, 
2100 freight and work cars and 115 
passenger cars, W. M. Neal, chair- 
man and president, said last week. 

Combined with more than $32 mil- 
lion carryover of orders on which de- 
livery is pending, this brings to more 
than $63 million the value of motive 
power and rolling stock contracts 
outstanding. 

A switch from ice to mechanical 
air conditioning on passenger cars, 
increase of all enclosed sleeping 
space, and use for the first time of 
steel in freight crew cabooses are 
indicated in the new equipment 
orders. 

Orders already placed on the new 
appropriations are: $11,970,000 in 
Hamilton, Ont. with the National 
Steel Car Corp.; $10,112,500 in Mon- 
treal with the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry, Montreal Locomotive Works and 
Angus Shops; $4,725,000 in Trenton, 
N. S. with Eastern Car & Foundry, 
and $2,924,180 in Kingston, Ont., 
with Canadian Locomotive Co. 

These orders are for 75 coaches, 
five double-bedroom roomette sleep- 
ers, 15 baggage-express cars, 10 mail- 
express cars, 1000 box cars, 100 
covered hopper cars, 350 triple hop- 
per cars, 350 gondola cars, 200 ballast 
cars, 100 steel cabooses, and 5 passen- 
ger, 5 freight and 34 switching 
locomotives in diesel power. 

Orders are still to be placed for 
four all-roomette sleepers and six 
diners, 

In the $32 million carryover are 
58 steam locomotives, 2480 units of 
freight and work equipment and 59 
passenger cars, all of them expected 
to be in service by next October. 
Carryover of freight equipment from 
1947 orders includes 980 box cars ex- 
pected to be in service by May; 250 
triple hopper cars, 100 covered hop- 
per cars and 30 cabooses by April; 

refrigerator cars, 120 automobile 
voy and 500 gondola cars by Octo- 
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Don't Overlook Savings pars Yard Efficiency with 
ROUSTABOUT 
CRANES 


\\\ The fast tractor-footed load hustlers 


@ Rugged, maneuverable, the answer to 
efficient yard organization—make those 
wide open spaces pay! Winter and 
summer, indoors but especially out, 
versatile Roustabouts make 2 
men a whole crew, keep 
things moving, avoid costly 
delays. Wheel or crawler 
type, hook or magnet 
loads to 7/2 tons, built 
for years of over- 
work. Make your 
yard contribute to 
profits, too... write 
for the money -sav- 
Write to Dept. H-2 ing facts, today! 













































































HUGHES-KEENAN CORPORATION 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A 
KCad-Manding Speciaisé sace 190 


IT'S NO JOKE SON! 


If you slit either SHEETS or COILS 

















You need our new 48” SHEET or 
COIL trio-housing SLITTER 


BUILDERS OF COMPLETE SLITTING LINES 


PAXSON MACHINE CO. 


SALEM, OHIO 



















































THERE’S ROOM 
FOR COST 
REDUCTION IN 
SWING GRINDING 





DINGS HOLD-TITE 
ELECTRO-MAGNET 


Reduces set-up time... 
Decreases grinding time... 
Helps production planning... 
Increases grinding wheel life 


Steel and iron castings of any 
shape or weight are held securely 
in position under a swing grinder 
with Dings Hold-Tite Magnet— 
eliminating need for blocking, 
wedging or clamping. Firm hold 
on piece increases wheel life. 
Over-all grinding time is reduced 
25% or more—with benefits of 
lower unit labor costs and less 
operator fatigue. Also makes pos- 
sible better production planning 
because grinding times become 
more standard. Magnet has easily 
renewable wearing plate. Avail- 
able with or without trunnions 
which ,allow tilting to seven posi- 
tions by foot lever. Available for 
115 or 230 volts D.C. with hand or 
foot switch. Built in two sizes: 
magnet face 16” x 29¥%2” or 16” x 
16” Write for full details. 


Other Features: 


® Wound for continuous duty with 
glass-insulated wire. Long life. 
Low operating cost—only 290 
watts for small size—475 watts 
for large size. 

e Simple and sturdy construction 
... easily installed ... negligible 
maintenance cost. 

® Extra strong magnetic holding 
power. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
4710 W. McGeogh Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Separation Headquarters 
Since 1899 
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"HIGH INTENSITY” 


Gray Market Remains 
Active on West Coast 


Seattle—While there is no indica- 
tion of the diversion of ingots into the 
gray market, other metal items are 
being offered at fancy prices here. 
Conditions in this respect are sub- 
stantially unchanged from those out- 
lined six months ago at a Senate sub- 
committee hearing held here. 

As far as can be learned there are 
no gray market operators in the Pa- 
cific Northwest area, but they appear 
to be active in California, particularly 
in the Los Angeles sector, judging by 
offers coming from unknown brokers 
in that city and San Francisco. In- 
stances are cited where stock lists 
from Los Angeles quote sheets at 
15.00c and 17.00c per pound. 

One reputable coast scrap dealer 
is reported to have entered the gray 
market in sheets where he stated 
money-making is much easier than in 
his regular field. 

Unknown brokers in San Francisco 
have offered reinforcing bars in this 
market at well above going prices. 
The same situation is said to apply 
to some grades of plates. Local mills 
have generally taken care of custo- 
mers in Oregon and Washington and 
there has been little or no opening 
for reinforcing bar gray operators. 
Some gray market material is re- 
ported to have been purchased for 
shipment to Alaska where immediate 
delivery was involved. 


In some steel quarters, government 
agencies are held partly responsible 
for conditions because bid calls often 
have greatly exceeded immediate 
needs. As an illustration, one depart- 
ment last year asked for quotations 
on over 20,000 tons of reinforcing. 
Mills refused to bid on the entire lot 
on the grounds that the amount was 
not needed immediately and it was 
their obligation to care for custo- 
mers’ requirements. Since then, this 
material has been furnished in small- 
er lots as the work proceeded. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1180 tons, warehouse, Bamberger store, Bloom- 
field, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

900 tons, assembly building, Sikorsky Division, 
United Aircraft Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 
to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit; let direct by 
owner; Edwin Moss & Sons Inc., Bridge- 
port, general contractor. 

700 tons, F. W. Woolworth store, Chestnut 
St. near Broad, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, Beth Israel hospital, Boston, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Volpe 
Construction Co., Malden, Mass., general 
contractor. 

500 tons, additions, Sloane-Blabon Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

475 tons, Jewish Center, Forest Hills, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Schacht Steel Construc- 
tion Inc., New York. 

435 tons, addition, School No. 195, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Drier Iron Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

430 tons, Washington state liquor warehouse, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Seattle; Kuney Johnson Co., Seattle, 
general contract. 

420 tons, warehouse, A. S. Beck, Bronx, N. 
Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


400 tons, plant addition, Parish Pressed Steel 
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Co., Reading, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

325 tons, piling, including 300 tons bearing ang 
25 tons sheet, Fond du Lac dam, last 
Peoria, Ill., to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Curp., 
Chicago Central Engineering Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, contractor. 

240 tons, building addition, Providence Journa)- 
Bulletin, Providence, R. I., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem Pa.; James Stewart 
Co., New York, general contractor. 

225 tons, steel stringer bridge, department of 
public works, Massachusetts, Ayer-Harvard 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh: 
Coleman Bros., Boston, general contractor 

225 tons, factory building, U. S. Motors Inc., 
Milford, Conn., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa.; Leo F. Caproni, New Haven, 
Conn., architect-engineer. 

225 tons, bridge and miscellaneous, Puyallup 
river, Washington, U. S. Engineer project, 
to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland, Oreg. 
Manson Construction & Engineering Co 
Seattle, general contract. 

185 tons, silk mill addition, Wider Bros 
Lancaster, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

180 tons, bridge, Proj. F 014(5), Rock County 
Wis., for state, to American Bridge Co.,, 
Pittsburgh. 

142 tons, bridge, FAS 0442-1, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Wis., for state, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

130 tons, store and theater building, Chester 
Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone 
Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2000 tons, estimated, department store ad- 
dition, Jordan-Marsh Co., Boston; bids 
Feb. 26. 

775 tons, Fall creek local control project, 
including 9-span bridge, Indianapolis; Smith 
& Johnson, Indianapolis, low on general con- 
tract. 

550 tons, Sinai Temple, Chicago. 

497 tons, two state bridges and viaduct, 
Waterbury, Conn.; The Brunalli Co., low, 
$556,151.15. 

400 tons, school, Oak Lawn, IIl.; bids post- 
poned from Dec. 28 to Feb. 11. 

400 tons, office building, M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., bids Feb. 14. 

375 tons, completion, Harlan county dam, 
Harlan county, Neb.; Guy F. Atkinson Co., 
San Francisco, low on general contract 

225 tons, four bridges and approaches on 
proposed northern circumferential highway, 
Gloucester, Mass.; bids in to state depart- 
ment of public works, Boston. 

200 tons, water works, Evanston, Ill., for 
city; S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago, low on 
general contract. 

125 tons, warehouse, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago. 


100 tons, Idaho state highway project, bids in 


Unstated, radial gate and contro] structure 
Mud Mountain dam, Washington; A. V 
Phillips, Seattle, low to U. S. Engineer 
$54,530. 


Unstated tonnage, store building, S. H. Kress, 
Summit, N. J. 


Unstated, trashracks and other items, Colum- 
bia Basin project; bids to Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Denver, Feb. 10. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


650 tons, Beth Israel hospital, Boston, t 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Volpe 
Construction Co., Malden, Mass., general 
contractor. 


580 tons, addition to Washington state hos 
pital, Steilacoom, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., Seattle; MacDonald Construction 
Co., Tacoma, general contractor. 

200 tons, sixth ward housing project, Mil 
waukee, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Siesel Construction Co., Milwaukee 
contractor. 

180 tons, Washington state liquor warehouse 
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Norks ttle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Seattle; Kuney-Johnson Co., Seattle, a 34 i’ A R | T L EF Vv e 4 L y W I T He A 
1g and eral contract. 
Ci . REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
aven: ; 2x50 tons, completion, Harlan county dam, 
m u.rlan county, Neb.; Guy F. Atkinson Co., 
urnal- Fg Francisco, low on general contract. 
ie i i500 tons, water works, Evanston, Ill, for 
site ci S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago, low on 
; general contract. 
os be 340 ns, Bald Hill dam, N. Dak.; bids to 
th Bi v. S. Engineer postponed from Jan. 22 to 
“ny Feb. 11. 
ie % 165 tons, Fall Creek local protection work, 
feos pS including 9-span bridge, Indianapolis; Smith 
“ein & Johnson, Indianapolis, low on _ general 
avyven, . . 
™ contract. @Handles intricate 
1yallup 10) tons or more, also Saaripe nein steel cuts easily. No distor- 
ent t items, Roza division pumping plants; bids to ‘ 
pag é Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Feb. 25. tion. Unusually strong 
‘co TEE spec. 2097. and durable, geared 
j : Unstated, concrete and steel state bridges in to give great power ; : 
Bros é Montana, awarded to general contractors as with little effort. Metal : ae Pres) 
1 Co f follows: Boulder river, Carson Construction ean tor av di ti | 4 SHEAR 
= co., Helena, $39,440; Musselshell river, _ ™ aioe iecaiaes P B Prat ¢ 
Schve & Sullivan, White Sulphur Springs, while cutting. | has pallbea 
younty : Va.. $30,689. ua “ \d down an 
e Co, ~ ee ne \atts 
Coun- RAILS, CARS... @ Machines available . —— 
ge Co, for 14 ga., 10 ga. 
RAILS PLACED ga.,1l0ga.,and i 
Se 3/16 in. material. 
rester Central of Georgia, 14,000 tons, to Tennessee 
ystone Coal Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham. - 
Central of New Jersey, 5500 tons, com- Write for folder 
: prising 5000 tons of 131-Ib rail and 500 today! 
‘ tons of 100-lb rail, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
re ad- Bethlehem, Pa. 
; bids Florida East Coast, 11,000 tons, to Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
project, ham and 4000 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Smith Bethlehem, Pa. 
al con- 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Erie, 17 diesel locomotives; two 6000 horse- 
jaduct, power freight, to American Locomotive Co., 
., low, New York; two 6000 horsepower freight, to 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
3 post: Corp., La Grange, Ill.; four switch engines, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
in Oo Pa.; four switch engines, to American Lo- 
feaeoat comotive; five switch engines, to Electro- 
Motive Division. 
dam, 
on Co., RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
yntract 
; Chicago & Northwestern, 2350 freight cars, 
io Pa comprising 1000 fifty-ton box cars, 650 
Task. seventy-ton hopper cars, 650 seventy-ton 
ope high-side gondolas, 50 seventy-ton mill type 
gondolas. 
1., for 
low on 
PLATES... 
ccnemel PLATES PLACED 
pids in 600 tons, two tanks, Texas Co., Westfield, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
‘ucture Pa, 
A. V 300 tons, sheet steel piling for Gilpin Construc- : ; 
agineer tion Co., Portland, Oreg., to Bethlehem Pa- Get the contracts. Figure closer. But do it on the 
cific Coast S : : oe 
aa ee preparation end—not on the precision end. You'll find 
PLATES PENDING Electro HIGH SPEED GRINDING WHEELS a tremendous 
Colum- *0 tons, penstock, discharge pipe, etc., pump help in meeting both price and delivery competition. 
’ Recla- units Roza project, Washington state; bids . 
to Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Feb. 25: They’re faster, safer, and turn out a cleaner job on any metal 
Spec. 2097. : ° ® 
whether working from swing frames, floor stands or in 
100 tons, standpipe, 28 x 114 feet, West ¥ 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Whitman & Howard. portable machines. Learn why. Send today 
Boston, engineers; bids Feb. 10. : : : 
, q nf | for our Grinding Wheel Manual 645 in full 
5 tons, warehouse for Washington Coopera- | x °o 
ton, tive Farmers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash.; color. It Ss free. 
; Volpe John H. Sellen Construction Co., Seattle, | 
general I low, $65,438, | Service from Los Angeles or Buffalo 
Unstated, discharge pipe, Columbia Basin | 
ph , : RERS 
te hos- Project; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, MANUFACTD 
¢ Coast Denver, Feb. 24. ° ° \ 
truction REFRACTORIES 
IPE HiohSeted ag REFRACTORIES & ALLOYS CORP. 
; eee NDIN 
t, Mil: GRI 1BLES , ae ae Peas 
hiehem CAST IRON PIPE PLACED ets 344 DELAWARE AVE. (E£si. 1919) BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
waukee BI? tons, six, eight and 10-inch, West Bridge- High-Temperat 
Water, Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe | CEMENTS K-336A 
rehouse Corp., Everett, Mass. ! 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


AZUSA, CALIF.—Southern Pipe & Casing 
Co. will build a $200,000 factory at 1701 W 
Bonita Ave. 

BAKE”SFIELD, CALIF.—Standard Oil Co. of 
California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 
plans an oil refinery expansion program 
costing $7,500,000, 

FILIL.MORE, CALIF.—Corl & Fleming Inc. has 
been formed with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture farm machinery, tools and 
equipment. Principals are Oliver A. Corl 
and George A. Fleming. Firm is represented 
by Arthur W. Taylor, Bank of America Bldg 

LOS ANGELES—K. H. Davis Wire & Cable 
Corp., 2417 E. 23rd St., will build a $100,- 
000 factory at 2226 Santa Fe Ave. 

LOS ANGELES-—Christison Engineering Co 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$75,000 by Lewis D. Christison and asso- 
ciates to fabricate steel and manufacture 
special types of machinery. Firm is rep- 
resented by Derthick, Cusack & Ganahl, 
Merritt Bidg., Long Beach. 


LOS ANGELES—Carl J. Parham Inc. has been 
formed by Carl J. Parham and associates 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
and sell tools, parts, machines and appara- 
tus. Firm is represented by John C. Allen, 
458 S. Spring St. 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific Bolt Corp. has been 
formed by Dr. J. Robert Smith and asso- 
ciates with 20,000 shares of no par value 
capital stock to engage in a manufacturing 
business. Firm is represented by Guthrie, 
Darling & Shattuck, 737 Pacific Mutual 
Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES—H. G. Halsey Inc. has been 
formed by H. G. Halsey and associates with 
a capital of $75,000 to manufacture and 
deal in metals and metal products. Firm is 
represented by Stephens, Jones & LeFever. 
California Bank Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES—Claval Co. has been incor- 
porated by Donald G. Griswold and associ- 
ates with a capital of $100,000 to manufac- 
ture hydraulic and other valves and: controls. 
Firm is represented by Snyder & Fletcher, 
1124 Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena. 

LOS ANGELES—Rice Engineering Corp. has 
been formed by George M. Thompson and 
associates with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture hinges, door stops and other 
hardware. 


LOS ANGELES—Republic Supply Co. of Cal- 
ifornia, 2122 E. Seventh St., has acquired 
14 acres at Eastern Ave. and Sheila St. as 
a site for a new plant costing about $1 
million. 

SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Rheem Mfg. Co., 
714 W. Olympic Blvd., will add 4000 sq ft 
of office space and 24,000 sq ft of ware- 
house at its plant here 


COLORADO 


DURANGO, COLO.—Western Colorado Power 
Co., Montrose, plans to build a $150,000 
steam plant. 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL.—Illinois Power Co., 135 N 
Main St., Decatur, has awarded a $3 million 
contract to Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 
1706 Olive St., St. Louis, for erecting the 
foundations and structures of a power gen- 
erating plant, water intake and discharge 
tunnels, levee, bridge, and power house 
equipment. Total cost will be about $15 
million. 

CHICAGO—Advance Aluminum Casting Corp., 
2742 W. 36th Place, has awarded a contract 
to Olsen & Berg, 7957 S. Rhodes St., for 
construction of a $115,000 foundry. 


INDIANA 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—lIndiana Service Corp., 
J. C. Hill, vice president, 2101 Spy lun, 
will spend $600,000 on sub-station improve- 
ments, including 50,000-kw transformers. 
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RICHMOND, IND.—Richmond Gas Corp., E., 
E. Linburg, manager, 1126 Main St., will 
build a $225,000 bottled gas plant along the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Project includes five 
storage tanks. 


KENTUCKY 


PADUCAH, KY.—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, will build a fluorine chemicals 
plant near here. First unit will be com- 
pleted by February, 1949. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—J. H. Filbert Co., 816 N. 
Franklintown Rd., has awarded a $450,000 
contract to Armiger Construction Co., 2127 
Maryland Ave., for erection of a 2-story 
processing plant and warehouse. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO.—Superior Electric 
Products Co. will build a 2-story addition 
to its plant on Independence St. at a cost 
of about $100,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Marine Petroleum Co., 1955 Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., has awarded a con- 
tract to Meyer Koplow, 3852 Market St., 
for construction of five tanks for gasoline 
and oil, with a total capacity of 4.536.000 
gallons 


NEW MEXICO 


JAL, N. MEX.—El Paso Natural Gas Co., El) 
Paso, Tex., will build an additional dehydra- 
tion plant unit at a cost of $325,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—General Engineering & 
Research Corp. Inc. has been incorporated 
by S. T. Taylor and associates with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 to engage in a mechanical 
and electrical business. 


OHIO 


ALLIANCE, O.—James M. Kulka Cu. has 
been formed by James M. Kulka with a 
capital of $100,000 to manufacture and deal 
in machinery and metal scrap. 

BARBERTON, O.—Babcock & Wilcox Co. will 
modernize its Central shops here. Work will 
begin in the spring. 

CLEVELAND—Arthur G. McKee & Co., 2500 
Chester Ave., has begun construction of a 
$100,000 office addition. 

CLEVELAND—Elliott Electric Co., 2178 W. 
25th St., suffered a (fire recently with 
damage estimated at $250,000. 

CLEVELAND—Smith Tool & Engineering Co., 
2012 W. 25th St., has awarded a $105,000 
contract to H. L. Vokes Co., 5300 Chester 
Ave., for construction of a factory and 
office. 

IRONDALE, O.—Ohio Valley Steel Sales Co., 
A. G. Green, president, has announced a 
$300,000 expansion program for operations 
here and at Steubenville. 

,AKEWOOD, O. — Precision Castings Co., 
12600 Berea Rd., has awarded a $150,000 
contract to J. H. Hamann Construction Co., 
17814 Waterloo Rd., for erection of a die 
shop and office addition. 

MIDDLEFIELD, O.—Johnson Rubber Co. has 
begun a plant expansion program costing 
$156,000. 

WARREN, O.—Youngstown Pressed Steel Di- 
vision, Mullins Mfg. Corp., is building a 
$50,000 factory addition on University St., 
which will give the firm more than 20.000 
additional sq ft of floor area 


i 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HATBORO, PA.—Pennsylvania Rivet & Ma- 
chine Co., Third and Huntingdon Sts., Phila- 
delphia, will build a $250,000 factory. Ar- 














































































chitect is Milo S. Holdstein, 1030 Buctiq 
Ave., Cleveland. 
HAZLETON, PA.—Hazleton Industrial Deye). 
opment Corp., 150 S. Church St., will buiig 
a $1 million plant to be leased to Electric 
Auto Lite Co., Toledo. 
NEW CASTLE, PA.—Johnson Bronze Co, 
500 Mill St., has completed a $123,000 ma. 
chine shop and is installing $600,000 worth 
of equipment. 
PHILADELPHIA—Oxford Metal Spinning Co. 
2102 E. Gillingham St., has awarded a §$75,. 
000 contract to Frank V. Radonski & Sons 
244 W. Queen Lane, for construction of 4 
1-story factory addition. 
PHILADELPHIA—J. 8. Thorn Co., 20th gs 
and Allegheny Ave., has awarded separate 
contracts totaling $75,000 for construction of 
a 1-story factory. 
PITTSBURGH—Steel City Electric Co., 1207 
Columbus Ave., has begun construction of 4 
2-story addition costing approximately $200.. 
000. 


TEXAS 


ARANSAS PASS, TEX.—Mustang Island Util. 
ties Co., c/o William C. Jackson Jr., wil) 
spend $110,000 on electric light plant im. 
provements and service extensions. 

BEAUMONT, TEX. — Bethlehem Steel Co 
plans a $500,000 program to expand its 
shipbuilding plant. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—Texas Power & Light 
Co., Interurban Bldg., Dallas, will build an 
$800,000 electric power plant. 

CORSICANA, TEX.—United States Air-Condi- 
tioning Corp., Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, will 
build a $100,000 plant. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Witeo Chemical Co., Robert 
I. Wishnich, president, has formed Witco 
Hydrocarbon Corp. for construction and op- 
eration of a natural gasoline plant and a 
carbon black unit costing $3,500,000. Fish 
Engineering Co., Houston, has contract for 
the gasoline facility; Witco will construct 
the carbon unit. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Eastern States Petroleum 
Co, will spend $1 million on additional plant 
construction. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Hart & Burns Inc., ¢/o 
L. A. Hart, president, 210 N. Preston &t., 
will spend $375,000 on an expansion pro- 
gram to include a new paint manufacturing 
plant and additions to another. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Southern Pacific Railway, 
H. J. McKenzie, chief engineer, Southern 
Pacific Bldg., plans to rebuild burned out 
portions of railways shops at a_ cost of 
$200,000. 


CANADA 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT. — Teegana Mines 
Ltd., c/o J. E. McCurdy, will spend $150,000 
on a mining development. 

RENFREW, ONT.—Calabogie Asbestos Mining 
Co. Ltd., 171 Yonge St., Toronto, plans aD 
asbestos field development. Project, includ 
ing buildings and equipment, will cost $150,- 
000. 

TILBURY, ONT.—Hudson Motor Co. proposes 
to build a $100,000 plant. 

TIMMINS, ONT.—Piccadilly Porcupine Gold 
Mines Ltd., 171 Yonge St., Toronto, wil 
spend $400,000 on shaft sinking and under 
ground development. 

TORONTO, ONT.-—Fairmont Railway Motor 
Ltd., Fairmont, Minn., will build a $150,000 
plant on Frederick Blvd. 

TORONTO, ONT. — LaCorne Lithium Mines 
Ltd., c/o J. F. C. Cole, 320 Bay St., will 
spend $150,000 developing mineral deposits 
and on camp construction. 

NORANDA, QUE.—Senator Rouyn Mines Ltd. 
45 Main St., Hull, will build a 600-ton mill 
costing $100,000. 

NORANDA, QUE.—Macdonald Mines Ltd., 44 
St, James St., Montreal, will build a 15% 
ton daily capacity concentrator-zinc refinel 
for production of electrolytic zinc, togethe 
with iron and sulphur producing plants 
Cost will be over $1 million. 


sTEEL 


